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A LETTER* 



^ 



SIR; 



I HAD the honour to receive your letter of the 
1 7th of November laft, in which, with fotne 
exceptions, you are pleafed to confider favourably 
the letter 1 have written on the affairs of FrancCk 
I vfliall evAr Accept aiiy niark of approbation, at^ 
tended with inftrudlion, with more pleafure thaft 
general and unqualified praifes. The latter caii 
ferve only to flatter our vanity ; the former,- whilft 
it encourages Us to proceed, may help to improve 
us in our progrefs. ^ 

Some of the errours you point out to me in m^ 
printed letter ai-e really mik* One only I find to 
be material. It is cOrreflE in the edition which. 
I take the liberty of fenmng to you. As to tht 
cavils which may be made on fome part of my rc» 
marks, with regard to the gradations in your new 
conftitution, you obferve juftly, that they do not 
affeft the fubftance of my objedions* Whether 
there be a round more or lefs in the ladder of rc- 
prefentation, by which your workmen afcend from 
their parochial tyranny to their feder^ anarchy, 
when the whole fcale is falfe, appears to me of little 
or no importance. ' *^ 

B 2 I pub* 
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4 M^rrER TO A ^n•MKER 

I publiflied my thoughts on thlt conftitution, 
that my ceuntrymcri might be enabled to eftimate . 
the wifdom of the plans which were held out to 
their imitation. I conceived that the true charac- 
ter of thofe plans would be beft coflefted from the 
colTimittee appointed to prepare themr I t^hought 
that the fchen>e of their building would be better 
comprehended in the defign of the architecte th^n 
HI' the execiition of the mafons. It was not worth 
my reader's wliile to occupy liimfelf with the al- 
terations by which bungling praftice correfts ab- 
fiird theory.. Such an inveftigiitiQn would be ind-* 
Iiefs : becaufe every day's pad experience oi im- 
graSi.cability has driven, and every day'^: future 
^gerience will. drive, thofe men to new devices as 
exceptionable as the old ; and which are no other- 
t^e worthy ^f obfervation than as they give a 
^ <^ily proof of the delufion of their promifes, and 
^falfehood of their profefilons. Had I foilowecJ 
all thefe clianges, my letter would have been only 
^ gazette of their wanderings } a journal of their 
ijjarch from errour to errour, through a dry dreary 
dcfart, unguided by the lights of heaven, or by 
die contrivance which wifdom has invented to 
fijpply their pl^ce. 

I fim unajterably perfuaded, that the attempt to 
pppyefsj degrade, impoverilh, confifcate, and ex- 
tinguifli the original gentlemen, and landed pro- 
perty of a whole nation, cannot be juftified under 
.-. ^ 'any 
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^y form it" may affutne. 1 am fatislied t3eyond a 
doubt, that the projecl of turning a great empflrfe 
into a veftry, or into a colteftlon of vellries, ail} 
of govt^rnlng it in the fpirit of a parochial admS. 
nifiration, is fenfelefs and nbfurd, in any mod?, 
or with any qualificationb'. I can never be con*- 
vinced, that tlie fcheme of placing the higfieft 
powers of the ftate in churchwardens and confta^ 
blcs, and other fuch oiEcers, guided by the pru- 
dence of Ktigious attornies, and ]cvj brokers, and 
let in action by fliiunelefs wokien of the lowel! 
. condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns and bro- 
thels, by pert apprentices, by derks, ihopboys^ 
hair-dreflers, fidlers, and dancers on the ftage, 
(who, in fuch a commonwealth as yotirs, will in 
future overbear^ as already they have overborne:, 
the fober incapacity of dull uninftrucled men, of 

• 

ufefulbut laborio]i;is occupations) can never be put 
into any fhape, that mull: not be both difgraceful 
and deftruftivcr The whole of this -projecl:, even" 
if it were what it pretends to be^, and was not irf 
reality, the dominion, through that difgracefuF 
medium, of half a 362eh, or perhaps fewer, intri^ 
guihg politicians, Is Ho diean, fo tow- minded^ df 
ftupid a contrivance, in poinj: 6f wifclmh, as weB* 
as fo perfectly deteftable for its wicKedn6Ts, thJitT 
muft always confiSer flic corredtilvefe wMcK.mi^Rfi 
make it in anyde^e praQicablCj io lie' fo 111^117* 
pew objeai<m8 to ft-. ■ "'■ '■ "■ - - -<'i V^ •* ^'"»^ 
■ -' B3 In 
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In that wretched ftate of things, fome are afraid 
that the authors of your miferies may be led to, 
precipitate their further defigns, by the hints they 
xnay receive from the very arguments ufed to 
cxpofe the abfurdity of their fyftem, to mark the 
incongruity qf its parts, and its inconfiftency with 
their own principles ; and that your maftcrs may 
be led to render their fchemes more confiftent, by 
rendering them more mifchievous. Excufe the 
liberty which your indulgence authorizes me to 
take, when I obferve to you, that fuch apprehen- 
iions as thefe would prevent all exertion of our 
faculties in this great caufe of mankind. 

A rafh recourfe to force is not to be juftified in 
a ftate of real weaknefs. Such attempts bring on 
difgrace ; and, in their failure, difcountenance and 
difcourage more rational endeavours. But reafm 
5s to be hazarded, thpugh it may be peryerted by 
ccaft and fophiftry ; for reafon can fuffer no lofs 
nor fliame, nor can it impede any ufeful plan of 
future policy. In the unavoidable uncertainty, as 
to the effcftj which attends on every meafure of 
human prudence^ nothing feems a furer antidote 
to, the poifon qf f^aud than its deteftion. It i§ 
true the fraud may be fwallowed after this dif- 
covery; and perhaps even fwallowed the more 
greedily for being a detc&ed fraud. Men fome- 
times make a point of honour not to be difabufed ; 
and they had rather fidl into ap hundred err ours 

thar^ 
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than confefs one. But after all, — ^when ndthear 
our principles nor our difpolitions, nor, perhs^ 
Our talents, enable us to encounter delufion with 
delufion, we muft ufe our beft reason to thofe that 
ought to be reafonable creatures, and to take our 
chance for the event. We cannot aft on thefe 
anomalies in the minds of men. I do not cop« 
ceive that the perfons who have contrived thefe 
things can be made much the better or the.wor^lb 
for any thing which can be faid to them. ^ TJbey 
are reafon proof. Here and there, fome men, wha 
were at lirft carried away by wild good intentions, 
may be led^ when their firft fervours are abated, 
to join in a fober furvey of the-fchemes into which 
they had been deluded. To thofe only (and I am 
forry to fay they are not Jikely to make a large 
defcriptiori) we apply with any hope. I may fpeak 
it upon an aiTurance almoft approaching to zl£sj^ 
lute knowledge, that nothing has been done thit. 
has not been contrived from the beginning, evcaa* 
before the ftates had affembled. NtJIa nova mihi ret' 
inopinave /urgit. They are the fame men and the 
fame defigns that they were from the firft, though . 
varied in their appearance. It was the very fame^^ 
animal that at firft crawled about in the fhape of a" 
jcaterpillar, that you now fee rife into the air, and': 
expand his wings to the sun. 

Proceeding, therefore, as wq are obliged to pro- 
ceed, that is upon an hypothefis that we addrefs 

B 4 rational 
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rational men, can falfe political principles be more 
cfiedually expofed, than by dcmonftrating that 
they lead to confequences diredULy inconfiftent 
with and fubverfive of the arrangements grounded 
upon them? If this kind of demonftration is not 
permitted, the procdTs of reafoning called dedu£lio 
ad abfardum^ which even the feverity of geometry 
does not rejed, could not be employed at all in 
legiflative difcuflions. One of our ftrongeft wea- 
pons againft folly acting with authority, would be 
loft. 

. You know, Sir^'that even the virtuous efforts ' 
gf your patriots to prevent the ruin of your coun-. 
try have had this very turn given to them. It has 
been faid here, and in France too, that • the reign- 
ing ufurpers would not have carried their tyranny 
to fuch deftru6tive lengths, if they had not been 
ftimulated and provoked to it by the acrimony of 
your oppofition. There is a dilemma to which 
every oppofition to fuccefsful iniquity muft, in 
the nature of things, be liable. If you lie ftill, you 
arc coniidered as an accomplice in the meafur^s 
in which you filently acquiefce. If you refill:, you 
are. accufed of provoking irritable power to new 
ezcefles. The conduft of a lofing party never ap- 
pears right: at leaft it never can poffefs the only 
infallible criterion of wifdom to vulgar judg- 
mpnts — fuccefs. 
The indulgence of a fort of undefined hope, an 

obfcure 
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obfcure confidence, that Ibmc lurking remains of 
virtue, fome degree of fliame, might exift in the 
breafts of the oppreffo'rs-of France, has been among 
the caufes which have helped to bring on the com- 
mon ruin of king and people. There is no fafety 
for honeft men^ but by believing all poffible evil 
of evil men, and by afting with promptitude, de- 
ciflon and fteadinefs on that belief, I well re- 
naembcr, at every epocha of this wonderful hit 
tory, in every fcene of this tragick bufinefs, that 
when your fophiftick ufurpers were laying down 
mifchievous principles, and even applying them in 
direft refolutions, it was tlie fafliion to fay, that 
they never intended to execute thofe declarations 
in their rigour. This made men carelefs in their 
oppolitipn, and remifs in early precaution. By 
holding out this fallacious hope, the impoftors de- 
luded fometimes one defcription of men, and fome- 
times another, fo that no means of refiftance were 
provided againft them, when they canie to exe- 
cute in cruelty what they had planned in fraud. 

There are cafes in which a man would be 
aihamed not to have been impofed on. There is 
a confidence necefliary to human iiitercourfe, and 
without which men are often more injured by 
their own fufpicions than they would be by the 
perfidy of others. But when men, whom we know 
to be wicked, impofe upon us, we are fomething 
worfe than dupe$. When we know them, their 

fair 
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fair pretences become new motives for diftniftf 
Ther.e is one cafe indeed, in which it would be 
madnefe not to give the fuHeft credit to the moft 
deceitful of men, that is, when they make dedar 
rations of boftility againft us. 

I find, that fome perfons entertain other hopes, 
which I confels appear more fpecious than thofe 
by which at firft fo many were deluded and dit 
armed. They flatter themfelves that the extreme 
piifery brought upon the people by their folly, will 
at lafl: open the eyes of the multitude, if not of 
their leaders. Much the contrary, I fear. As to 
the leaders in this fyftem of impofture, — ^you 
know, that cheats and deceivers never can repent. 
The fraudulent have no refource but in fraud. 
They have no other goods in their magazine. 
They have no virtue or wifdom in their mind^, 
to which, in a difappointment concerping the pro- 
fitable effects of fraud and cunning, they can re- 
treat. The yi earing out of aa old, fer ves only tQ 
put them upon the invention of a new delufion. 
Unluckily tooj, the credulity of dupes is as inex- 
hauftible as the invention of knaves. They never 
give people poffeffion ; but they always keep them 
ip hope. Your ftate dodors do not fo much as 
pretend that any good whatfoever has hitherto 
been derived from their operations, or that the 
publick has profpered in any one inftance, under 
their rnanagement. The nation is fick, yery fick, 

by 
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by their medicines, But the charlatan tells them 
that what is paft cannot be helped; — they havp 
]taken the draught, and they muft wait its opera- 
tion with patience; — that the firft efFefts indeed 
^e unpleafant, but (hat the very ficknefs is a proof 
that the dofe is of no fluggilh operatiop ; — that 
ficknefs is inevitable in all conftitutional revol|x- 
^ions;— that the body muft pafs through pain to 
eafe; — that the prefcriber is not an empirick 
who proceeds by vulgar experience, but one who 
grounds his pradice * on the fure rules of art, 
which cannot poffibly fail. You have read. Sir, 
the laft manifefto, or mountebank's bill, of the na- 
tional affembly. Yo]i fee theif prefumption in 
their promifes is not leffened by all their failures 
in the performance. Compare this laft addrefe of 
|he aflembly, and the prefent ftate of your affairs, 
with the early engagements of that body ; engage-? 
mcnts which, not content with declaring, they fo- 
leninly depofed upon oath, fwearing luftily, that 
if they were fupportcd they would mak? their 
country glorious ai>4 happy ; and then judge whe- 
ther thofe who can write fuch things, or thofe who 
can bear to read them, are of fhemf elves to be brought 
yo any reafpn^ble courfe of thought or adlion. 

♦ It is faid in the laft quacklih addrefs of the national aflcm- 
J)ly to the people of France, that they have not formed their ar- 
rangements upon vulgar pra6lice ; but on a theory which can- 
pot faal| or fomcthioe to that effedi. 

" As 
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As to the people at large, when once thefe mv 
ferablc ftieep have broken the fold, and have got 
ihejufelves loofe, not from the rcftraint, but from 
the prote<5tion of all the principles of natural au- 
thority, and legitimate fubordination, they be. 
come the natural prey of Impoftors* When they 
have once tafted of the flattery of knaves, they ca[n 
no longer endure reafon, which appears to them 
only in the form of cenfure and reproach. Great 
diftrefs has never hitherto taught, and whilft the 
world lafts it never will teach, wife leflbns to any 
part of mankind. Men are as much blinded by 
the extremes of mifery as by the extremes of prof- 
perity. Defperate fituations produce dcfpcrate 
councils, and defperate meafures. The people of 
France, almoft generally, have been taught to look 
for other refources than thofe which can be de- 
rived from order, frugality, and induftry. They 
arc generally armed; and they are made to ex- 
pect much from the ufe of arms. Nihil non arro- 
gant armis. Befides this, the retrograde order of 
fociety has fomething flattering to the difpofitions 
of mankind. The life of adventurers, gamefters, 
gipfies, beggars, and robbers, is not unpleafant. 
It requires reftraint to keep men from felling into 
that habit.. The fliifting tides of fear and hope, 
the flight and purfuit, the peril and efcape, the aU: 
ternate famine aii4 feaft, of the favage and the 
thief, after a time, renderill courCiof ri<n;«r, fteady," 

progreflive, 



ptogrdfive, unvaried occupation, and the prof^ 
peft only of a limited mediocrity at the end of 
long labour, to the laft degree tame, languid, and 
iniipid, Thofe who* have been once intoxicated^ 
with power, and have derived any kind of emo-^^ 
lament from it, even though but for one year,- 
never can willingly abandon it. They may be 
. diftreflifdin the mid^of all their power ; but they 
will never look to any thing but power for thdtr 
relief. When did diftrefs ever oblige a prince to 
abditate his authority ? And what effedt wfll lit 
have upon thofef who are made to believe them- 
felves a people of princes? * 

The more aftive and ffirring part of the lowei*^ 
orders having got goVernment,and the diftributioa 
of plunder, into their hands, they will ufe its re- 
fources in each munfcipality to form a body of 
adherents. Thefc Filers, and their adherents, will 
be ftfong Enough tiy overpower the dtfcontcnts of 
thofe who have nijt-bcen able to affert their fliare 
of the fpoiL The unfortunate adventurers in the 
cheating lottery of plunder will probably be the 
leaft fagacious, or the moft inaftive and irrefolute 
of the gang* If', on difappointment, they fliould 
dare .to ftir, they will foon be fuppreffed as rebeb 
and noutineers by their brother rebels. Scantily 
fed for a while, with the offal of plunder, they 
^ will drop off by degrees ; they will be driven out 
of fight, and out of thought ; and they will be 
' ' ' left 
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IdFt to periih obfcurely, like rats^ in holes and 
Corners. 

From the forced repehtance of invalid muti* 
aaeers and disbanded thieves, you can hope for no 
refource* Governmentritfelf, which ought to con-* 
ftrain the more bold and dextrous of thefe rob^ 
bers, is their accomplice. Its arms, its.treafures, 
its all, are in their hands* Judicature, which above 
all things fliould awe th^m, is their creature and 
their inftrument. Nothing feems to me to ren- 
der your internal fituation mor<^ defperate than 
this one drcumftance of the jftate of your judi- 
cature. Mafny days are not paffed fince we hav€! 
feen a fet of men brought forth by your rulers for 
a moft' critical function. Your rulers brought 
forth a fet of men^ fieaming frongi the fweat and 
drudgery, and all black with the fmoak and foot 
of the forge of confifcation acnd robbery — ardentim 
majfa fuligine lippos^ a fet of men brought forth 
from the trade of hammering arms of ptoof, of- 
fenfive and defenfive, in aid of the enterprifes, 
and for the fubfequent protection of houfebreak- 
crs, murderers, traitors, and malefeuftors ; men, 
who had their minds feafoned with theories per- 
feftly conformable to their pra<5tice, and who had 
always laughed at poffeffion and prefcriptipn, and 
defied all the fundamental maxims of jurifpru- 
dence. To the horrour and ftupefaction of all the 
honeft part of this nation, and indeed of all nations 

who^ 
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who are fpeftatbrs, we have fcen, on the credit of 
thoie very praftices and principles, and to carry^ 
them further into eflFeft, thefe very men placedb 
on the facred feat of juftice in the capital dty of 
your late kingdom* ^e fee, that in future, you 
are to be deftroyed with more forth and regular 
rity. This is not peace; it is only the introduo 
tion of a fort of difcipline in their hpftility. Their 
tyranny is complete, in their juftice ; and their 
lanterne is not half fo dreadful as their court. 

One would think that out of common decency 
they would have given you men who had not 
been in the habit of trampling upon law and ju£^ 
tice in the aflembly, neutral men, or men appa* 
rently neutral, for judges, who are to difpofe of 
your lives and fortunes. 

Cromwell, when he attempted to legalize hit 
power, and to fettle his conquered country in z 
ilate of order, did not look for difpenfers of juftice 
in the inftruments of his ufurpation. Quite the 
contrary. He fought out, with great folicitudc 
and feleftion, and even from the party moft oppo* 
fite to his defigns, men of weight, and decorum of 
character ; men unftained with the violence of the 
times, and with hand» not fouled with confiicaw 
tion and facrilege : for he chofe an Hales for his 
chief juftice, though he abfolutely refufed to take 
his civick oaths, or to make any acknowledgment^ 
whatfoever of the legality of his government. 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell told this great lawyer^ thit fince he cfict 
Hot approve his title, all he required 6f him WIrtJ 
to adminifler, in a inaniler agreeable to his f^ttf 
fcntimcnts and unfpotted charafter, tfet jtiftic9 
without which human focifety cann6t fubfift : liistf 
k was not hig particular government, but civil Sr* 
der itfelf, which as a judge he wifhcd him to fup 
port. Cromwell knew how to feparatc the inffi- 
tutions expedient to his ufurpation from thead- 
miniftration of the publick juftice of his country* 
Kor Cromwell was a man in whom ambition Iiad 
not wholly fuppreffed, but only fufpended, the 
fentiments of religion, and the love (as far. as it 
could confift with his defigns) of fair and honour- 
able reputation. Accordingly, we are indebted 
to this act of his for the prcfervation of our laws, 
^hich fome fenfclefs affertors of the rights of men 
were then on the point of entirdy erafing, as 
relicks^of feudality and barbarifm. Befides, he- 
gave in the appointment of that man, to that age, 
and to all pofterity, the moft brilliant example of 
fincere and fervent piety, exaft juftice, and pro- 
found juriiprudence.* But thefe are not the things 
in" which your philofophick ufurpers choofe to fol- 
low Cromwell. 

r One woWd think, that after an honcft and 
Aeceffary revolution (if .they had a mind that 
theirs Ihould pafs for fuch) your mafters would 
. - I 

^ * See Burnet's life of Hales. 

*' v.*. have 
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tave imitated the virtuous policy of thofc who 
have been at the head of revolutions of that glo- 
rious charader* Burnet tells us, that nothing 
tended to reconcile the Englilh nation to the go- 
vernment of king William fo much as the care he 
took to fill the vacant bifliopricks with men who 
had attrafted the publick eftecm by their learning, 
eloquence, and piety, and above all, by their 
ki^own moderation in the ftate. With you, in 
your purifying revolution, wbdin have you cho- 
fen to regulate the church ? Mr. Mirabeau is a 
fine fpeaker-^— and a fine writer, — and a fine — a 
very fine man; — ^biit really nothing gave more 
furprife to every body here, than to find him the 
fupreme head of your ecclefiaftical affairs. The 
reft is of courfe* Your affembly addreffes a ma- 
nifefto to France, in which they tell the people', 
with an infulting irony, that they have brought 
the church to its primitive condition- In one re- 
fpeft their declaration is undoubtedly true; for 
they have brought it to a ftate of poverty and 
pcrfecution. What can be hoped for after this? 
Have not men (if they deferve the name) under 
this new hope and head of the church, been made 
bifliops, for no other merit than having afted as 
inftruments of atheifts ; for no other merit than 
having thrown the children's bread to dogs; and 
in order to gorge the wliole gang of ufiircrs, ped- 
lars, and itinerant Jew-difcounters at the corners 
Voi,. VI. C of 
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of ftrects, ftarved the poor of their Chriftiafi 
llocks, and their own brother paftors ? Have not 
fuch men been made bifliops to adminifter in 
temples, in which (if the patriotick donations have 
not already ftripped them of their veffels) the 
churchwardens ought to take fecurity for the al- 
tar plate, and not fo much as to truft the chalice 
in their facrilegious hands, fo long as Jews have 
afSgnats on ecclefiaflick plunder, to exchange for 
the iilver ftolen from churches ? 

I am told, that the very fons of fuch Jew-jobbers 
have been made bifhops ; perfons not to be fuf- 
pefted of any fort of Chrijiian fuperftition, fit col- 
leagues to the holy prelate of Autun ; and bred 
at the feet of that GamalieL We know who it 
was that drove the money-changers out of the 
temple. We fee too who it is that brings them 
in again. We have in, London very refpeftable 
perfons of the Jewijtti nation, whom we will keep: 
but we have of the fame tribe others of a very 
different defcription, — houfebreakers, and receiv* 
crs of ftolen goods, and forgers of paper currency, 
more than we can conveniently hang. Thefe we 
can fpare to . France, to fill the new epifcopal 
thrones: men well verfed in {\vearing; and who 
will fcruple no oath which the fertile genius of 
g^ny of your re:formers can devife. 

. In matters fo ridiculous, it is hard to be graye^ 
O^a view of tbeir confequences, it is almoft in- 
:^ human 



fcuman»to -ti^at -tlie^nh lightly* *: /Eo-fvj^lltttr^vlfewi^ 
af faviigei Ihipidj fervile infenfibili^yrj^iift^^tjilri 
people be deduced;, who €an endure .fucJipiCcfoeQ(j> 
ings in their church, their ftate, arid .their juidic^iir 
ture, ^ven for a moment ! But the- deliKled people? 
of France ar« like other madmen, ivhoj tt> a. mi*' 
i:acle, bear hunger, and thirft, and cold, Ind con^: 
finennrehtj and the chains and lafli of their keeper/ 
>vhilft ill the while they fupport themfclvesby th©* 
imagination that tliey are generals of armios^ pro-^ 
phets, kings, And emperours. As to a change of 
mind in thefe men 5 who confider infaJny as ho- 
nour, degradation as preferment, bondage to low 
tyrants as liberty, and the praftical fcorn atid con- 
tumely of their upftart mafters,,as marks of ref|je<3![ 
and homage, I look upon It as abfolutely in^prjic^. 
ticable. Thefe madmen, to be cured, muft firft^ 
like other madmen, be fubdued* I'he found parfei 
of the community, which I believe to be largjs^ 
but by no means the largeft part, has been taken 
ty furprife, and is disjointed, terrified, and dtf^ 
atmed. That found part of the community mult 
firft be put into a better condition, before it can 
do any thing' in the way of deliberation or per*, 
fuafion. This muft be an aft of power, as well a^ 
-pf wifdom J of power, in the hands of firm, de- 
termined patriots, who can diftinguifh the mifleid 
from traitors, who will regulate the ftate (if fuch 
fliould be their fortune) with a difcriminatingi 
j^ ^ - C 2 manly. 



•anly, thd pTtmdcnt mercy ; men who are pui'g- 
ed of the fiirfrit and indigcftioit of fyftcms, if ever 
iftey have been admitted into the habit of their 
minds ; men who wiU lay the foundation of a real 
fdForm, in cfltadng every Veftige of that phdc^phy 
which pretends to have made difcoveries m the 
terra aujlralis of morality ;' men who will fix the 
fiate upi3n thefe bafes of morals and politid^^ 
which are our old, and immemorial,, and, I hope,* 
will be our eternal poffeffion. 

This power, to fuch men, muft co^c from 
without. It may be given to you in pity j for 
fiirely no nation ever called fo pathetically on* the 
compai&on of all its neighbours. It may be given 
by thofe neighbours on motives of fafety to them-' 
felves. Never' fliall- 1 think any country in Europe 
to be fecufe, whilft there is eftablifhed, in the very 
centre of it, a ftate (if fo it may be called) found- 
td on principles of anarchy, and which is, in re- 
alty, a college of armed fanaticks-, for the propa- 
gation of the principles of affaffination, robbery,, 
rebe&ion, fraud, faftion, oppreflion, and impiety. 
Mahomet^ hid, as for a time he was, in the bottom 
of the fands of Arabia, had his fpirit and character 
been difcovercd, would have been an objeft of 
precaution to provident minds. What if he had 
ereiSed his fanatick ftandard for the deftrudion 
of the Chriftian religion in luce Afia, in the midfl 
of the then noon-day fplendour of the then civi- 
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2i2ed world f The princes of Europe, ui tJie be- 
ginning of this century, did well not to jCuffer the 
jnoiiarchy of France ,to fwallow up the others. 
They ought not now, in my opinion, to luffer aU 
<the monarchies and commonwealths to he fwal<> 
lowed up in the gulph of this polluted anarchy. 
They may be tolerably fafe at prefent, becaufe the 
comparative power of JFrance for the prefect is 
little^ ^ut times a^id ;0€cafiops make dangers. In** 
teftine iroiiibles piay arife in other countries. There 
is a power al)vays on the watch, qualified apd dif- 
pofcid <o proi5t jpf eyery copjunfture, to eftablifh 
its own princijdes and mod^ of mifchicf, whcree- 
ever it can hope for fuccefs.. What mercy would 
thefc ufurpcr^ haye on other fovereigns, and on 
other natioijs, ^hen they ^treat their own king 
with fuch unparalleled indignities, and fq cruelly 
oppreCs theif own countrymen ? 

The kingof Pm^a, Ifi concurrence with us, 
nobly interfered to iaye Holland from confiifion. 
The fame power, joined with the jrefcued Holland 
and with Great Britain, has put the emperour in 
the poffeflion pf the Netherlands; and fecured, 
under that prince^ from all arbitrary innovation, 
the antient^ hered^itary conftitution of thofe pro^* 
vinces. The chamber of Wetzlar has reftored the 
bifhop of Liege, urijuftly difpoifcfled by the re- 
bellion of his fubjeftSii The king of Pruffia was 
bound by nQ treaty, n^r aUiancK^ of l^ed, nor had 
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aply pferticukr^ rcafons for thinking the emperour's 
gOy^rnij^ent would be more mifchievous or more 
pppfellive to human nature than that of the Turk; 
ygt'pn.mere motives of policy that prince has in- 
Jierpofed with the threat of all his force, to fhatch 
even the Turk from the pO/Unces of the imperial 
eagle. If this is done in favour of a barbarous nar 
tion, with a barbarous negleft of police, fatal to 
the human race, in favour of a nation, by prin-, 
ciple in eternal enmity with the chriftian name; 
a nation which will not fo much as give the falu- 
tation of peace (Salam) to any of us ; nor make 
any paft with aqy chriftian nation beyond a truce ; 
t— if this b^ done in favour of the Turk, flxaU it 
bp thought either impolitick, or unjuft, or uncha-y 
ritable^ to .employ the; fame power, to refcue from 
Qaptivitya virtuous monarch (by the courtefy of 
Europe confidercd as Moft Chriftian) who, afte^ 
ajn intermifuon of one hundred and feyenty-five 
years, had called together the ftates of his king-* 
dom, to reform abufes, to eftablifli a free govern- 
naent, and to ftrengthen hi§ throne ; a, monarch, 
who at the very outfet, withput force, even with-* 
oi}t folicitatiqi], ha4 given to his people .fqch a 
Magna Chaf ta pf privileges, a.? pcver was given 
by any king to any fubject^ ? — Is it to be tamely 
borne by kii?gs who Iqye th^ir fubjefts, or by fub- 
jp£b who love their kings, that, this monarch, In-; 
^^. "}i# 5iiltf^g»SJPUs.%(ftSj ■Kas.iAibleQtly an4; 
V ->. I J cruelly 
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cruelly torn from his palace, by a gang of traitorf 
and affaffins, and kept in clofe prifon to this very 
hour, whilft his royal name and iacred character 
were ufed for the total ruih of thofe whom the 
laws had appointed him to proteft ? 
. The only offence of this unhappy monarch to* 
wards his people, was his attempt, under a mo- 
narchy, to give them a fr^e conftitution. For this, 
by an e^cample hitherto unheard-of in the world, 
he has been depofed. It might well difgrace fove- 
reigns to take part with a depofed tyrant. It 
would fuppofe in them a vicious fympathy. But 
not to make a common caufe with a juft prince, 
dethroned by traitors and rebels, who profcribe, 
plunder, confifcate, and in every way cruelly op- 
prefs their fellow-citizens, in my opinion is to for- 
get what is due to the honour, and to the rights 
of all virtuous and legal government. 

I think the king of France to be as much an ob- 
ject both of policy and compaffion as the Grand 
Seignior or his ftates. I do not conceive that the 
total annihilation of France (if that could be ef- 
fefted) is a defirable thing to Europe ; or even to 
this, its rival nation. Provident patriots did not 
think it good for Roijie, that even Carthage 
fliould be quite deftroyed ; and he was a wife 
Greek, wife for the general Grecian interests, as 
well as a brave Lacedemonian enemy, and gene- 
rous conqueror, who did nqt wiih, by the dc- 
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ftructiou of Athens, to pluck out the other eye of 
Greece. 

However, Sir, what I have here faid of the 'in- 
terference of foreign princes is only the opinion of 
a private individual ; who is neither the reprefen* 
tative of any ftate, nor the organ of any party j 
but who thinks hirpfelf bound to e^prefs his own 
fentiments with freedom and energy in a crifis. of 
fuch importance to the whole human race. 

I am not apprehenfive that in fpeaking freely 
on the fubjeft of the king and queen of France, I 
fliall accelerate (as you fear) the execution of trai* 
terous defigns againft them. You are of opinion, 
Sir, that the ufurpers n^ay, and that they will^ 
gladly lay hold of any pretext to thrpw off the 
very name of a king: — affur^dly I do not wilh 
ill to your king ; but better for him not to live 
(he does not reign) than to liye the paflive inftru- 
ment of tyranny and ufurpation. 

I certainly meant to fhew, to the beft of my 
power, that the exiftence of fuch an executive 
officer, in fuch ^ fyftem of republick as theirs, is 
abfurd in the higheft degree. But in demonftrating 
xhis^^to thenty at leaft, I can h?ive made no difcor 
very. They oply held out the -^ royal name to 
catch thofe Frenchmen to whom the name of 
king is ftill venerable. They calculate the dura- 
tion of that fentimcnt ; and when they find it 
nearly expiring, they will not trouble themfelves 
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with excufes for extinguifhing the name, as they 
have the thing. They ufed it as a fort of navd- 
ftring to nourifli their unnatural oflspring froiu 
the bowels of royalty itfelf. J^pw that the mon- 
ger can purvey for its own fubfiftence, it will only 
carry the mark about it, as a token pf its having 
torn the wopib it ome from* Tyrants feldom 
want pretexts. Fraud i$ the ready minifter of in^- 
juftice ; and whilft the currency of falfe pretence 
and fophiftick reafoning was expedient to their ^ 
defigns, they were undef no neceflity of drawing 
upon rne to furnifli them with that coin. But 
pretexts and fophifms have had their day ; and 
have done their work. The ufurpation no longer 
fceks plaulibHity. It trulls to power. 

Nothing that I can fay, or that you can fay, 
will haften them )3y a fi^gle hour, in the execu- 
tion of a defign which they have long fince enter- 
tained. In f|)ite of their folemn -declarations, their 
foothing addreffes, and the multiplied oaths which 
they have taken, and forced others to take, they 
will aflaffinate the^ king when his name will no 
longer be nepcffary to their ^defigns ; but not a. 
moment fooner. They will probably firft affaf- 
(inate the queen, whenever the renewed menace 
of fuch an aflaffination lofes its eflfecl upon the 
.anxious mind of an affeAionate hulband. At pre- 
fent, the advantage which they derive from the 
daily threats againft her life, is her only fecurity 

for 
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for prefcrving it. They keep their fovereign aliva 
for the purpofe of exhibiting him, like fome wild 
beaft at a fair 5 as if they had a Bajazet in a cage. 
They choofe to make monarchy contemptible by 
expofiiig it to derifion, in the perfon of the moft 
Ijenevolent of their kings. 

In my opinion, their infoknce appears more 
odious even than their crimes. The horrours of 
the 5th and 6th of Oftober were lefs deteftable 
than the feftival pf the 14th of July. There are 
fituations (God forbid I fliould think that of the 
5th and 6th of October one of them) in which 
the bed men may be confounded with the worft, 
and in the darknefs and confulion, in the prefs- 
and medley of fuch extremities, it miiy not be fo- 
ealy to difcriminatc the one from the other. The 
necefiities created, even by ill defigns, have their 
excufe. They may be forgotten by others, when 
the guilty themfelves do not choofe* to cherifli 
their recolledi'on, and by ruminating their ofr 
fences, nourifh themfelves through the example 
of their paft, to the perpetration of future crimes. 
It is in the relaxation of fecurity, it is in the ex- 
pan fion of profpcrity, it is in the hour of dilata- 
tion of the heart, and of its foftoning into fefti- 
vity and pleafure, that the real charafter of men 
is dilcerned. If there is any good in them, it ap- 
pears then or never. Even wolves and tygers, 
when gorged with their prey, are f^fe and gentle. 
- . ' It 
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It is at fuch times that noble minds give all the 
reins to their good nature. They indulge their 
genius even to intemperance, in kindnefs to the 
affliSed, in generofity to the conquered ; forbear- 
ing infults, forgiving injuries, overpaying benefitSt 
Full of dignity themfelvcs, they refpefc dignity ift 
all, but they feel it facred in the unhappy. But it 
js then^ and balking iji ihie funiliine of unmerited 
fprtune^ that low, fordid, ungenerous^ and reptile 
fouls fwpll with their hoarded poifons j it is then 
that they difplay their odipus fplendour, and fliine 
QUt in the full luftre of their native villainy and 
bafenefs. It is in that feafon that no man of fenfc 
or honour can be miftaken for one of them. It 
was in iuch ^feafon, for them of political eafe and 
fecurjty, though their people were but juft cmergn 
ed from adwal famine, and were ready to be 
plunged into agulph of penury and beggary, that 
your philofophick lords chofe, with an oftenta- 
tious pomp and luxury, to feaft an incredible num-, 
ber of idle and thoughtlefs people coUeQied, with 
art and pains, from all quarters of the world. 
They (:onilrucled a vaft amphitheatre iti which 
they raifed a fpecies of pillory.* On this pillory 
they fet their Uwful king and queen, with an in- 
fultii)g^ figiire ov^r their hea^s. There they ex- 
pofed thefe objedls of pity and refpedt to all. good 
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ciinds, to the derifion of an unthinkiilg and un,- 
principled fiiultitude, degenerated even from the 
verfatHe tendernefs which marks the irregular anc} 
capricious feelings of the populace. That their 
cruel infult jnight have nothing wanting to comr 
plete it, they chofe the anniverfary of that day iji 
which they expofed the life of their prince to the 
moft immine-nt dangers, and the yileft indignities, 
juft folloxying the inftant when the affaffin^, whom 
they had hired without owning, firft openly took 
up arms againft their king, corrupted his guards, 
furprjfed his caftle, butchered fome of the poor 
invalids of his garrifon, murdered his governor, 
and, like wild beafts, tore to pieces the chief ma- 
giftratc of his capital city, on accDunj: of his fide- 
lity to his fervice, 

'I'ill the juftice of the world is awakened, fuch 
as thefe will go on, >xdthout admonition, and with- 
out provocation, to every extremity, Thofe who 
liave made the exhibition of the 1 4th of July, are 
capable of every evil. They do not commit crimes 
for their defigns ; but they form defigns that they 
may commit crimes. It is not their neceffity, but 
their nature, that impels them. They are mo- 
dern philofophers, which when you fay of them, 
you exprefs every thing that is ignoble, favage, 
and hard-hearted. 

..^ Befides the fure tokens which airie given by- the 
fpirit of .their ♦ particular arrapgeuieuts, there are. 

fome 
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fome charafteriftick Kneaments in the general' p6-' 
Hey of yiur tumultuous defpotifm, MCrhich, in my 
t)pinion, indicate, beyond a doubt, that no revo- 
kition whatfoerer in their difpojition is to be cx- 
pededi I mean their fcheme of educating the 
rifing generation, the principles which they intend 
to infill, and the fympathies which they wifh tar 
form in the mind, at the leafon in which it is the 
moft fufcqptible. liiftead of forming their young 
minds to that docility, to that modefly, which are 
the grace and charm of youth, to an admiration of 
femous examples, and to an averfenefs to any 
thing tvhich approaches to pride, petulance, andf 
felf-concdt, (4iftempers to which that time of life 
is of itfelf fufficiently liable) they artificially fo- 
ment thefc evil dilpofitions, and even form them 
into {jfa-ingsof adion. Nothing ought to be men? 
weighed than the nature of bookiS recommended 
ky pitblick auAoVity. So recommended, they 
fooft form the character of the age. Uiicertaiii 
kideed is the efficacy, limited indeed if the extenf 
^& virtuous infiitution. But if education taken 
kk ^ce as any part of its fyftem, there is lio doubt 
Ihut that it wiH operate with abundant energy, and 
to aa e^Sftent indefinite. The Ma^firate^ \vixc ift 
£iveur of freedom thinks himfelf obliged to fiiflStr 
an &)rts of publications, is under a firi^ler dut]p 
than any other, well to confider what fort dt 
Irf iten he ftofl authwize \ and Audi recommend, 
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Iby the ftrongeft of all fandtions, that is, by pub- 
lick honours and rewards. He ought to be cau- 
tious how he recommends authors of mixed or 
ambiguous morality. He ought to be fearful of 
putting into the hands of youth writers indulgent 
to the peculiarities of their own complexion, left 
they fhould teach the humours of the profeffory 
gather than the principles of the fcience^ He 
ought, above all, to be cautious in recommending 
any writer who has carried marks of a deranged 
underftanding ; for where there is no found rea- 
fon, there can be no real virtue; and madnefs i% 
ever vitious and malignant. 

The affembly proceeds on maxitns the very re-* 
irerfe of thefe. The affembly recommends: ta its 
youth a ftudy of the bold experimenters in mora- 
lity. Every body knows that there is a great dif- 
pute amongft their leaders, which of them is the- 
beft refemblance to Rouffeau. In. truth, t^ey ait 
rcfemble him. His tlood they transfufe into their 
joinds and into their manners. Him they ftudyj. 
]^m thej meditate; him they turn over in aU the. 
time they can fpare from the laborious mischief of 
Ae dayy or the debauches of the night.^ Rouffeai:^ 
k their canon of holy writ ; in his life he is their 
«non of PolycletuSf he is their ftandard figure ,o£ 
fiei^feclion. " To this man and this writer^as a pat- 
tera to. authors and to Frenchmen, the founderiea 
of Paris are- now running for ftatu®, ,with theii 
V • kettles 
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4cettks Df their poor ^nd the bells of their churches. 
If an. author had written like a great genius on 
geometry, though his praftical and fpeculativc 
morals were vitious in the extreme, it might ap- 
pear, that in voting the ftatue, they honoured 
only the geometrician. But RoufTeau is a moralift, 
or he is nothing. It is impoffible, therefore, put- 
ting the circumftances together, to miftake their 
defign in choofing the author^ with whom they 
have begun to recommend a courfe of ftudies. 

Their great problem is to find a fubftitute f6r all 
the principles which hitherto have been employed 
to regulate the human will and aftion. They find 
difpofitions in the mind of fuch force and quality, 
as may fit men, far better than the old morality, 
for the purpofes of fuch a ftate aS theirs, and may 
go much further in fupporting their power, and 
deftroying their enemies. They have thereforcv 
chofen a felfilh, flattering, feduftive, oftentatious 
• vice, in the place of plain duty. True humility^ 
the bafis of the chriftian fyftem, is the low, but 
deep and firm foundation of all real virtue^ But 
this, as very painful in the praftice, and little im- 
pofing in the appearance, they have totally diJt 
carded. Their objeft is to merge all natural and. 
all focial fentiment in inordinate vanity. In a^ 
feiall degree, and converfant in little things, va,* 
nity is of little moment. When full grown, it isy- 
the worft of vices, and the occafional mimick of- 

them 
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them all. It makes the whole man falfe. It leaved 
nothing finccre or tfuft-worthy about him. His 
bell qualities arc poifotied and perverted by ity 
ind operate exaftly is the wOrft. When youf 
lords had many writers as iinmoral as the objeft 
of their ffatue (fiich a» Voltaire and others) they 
chofe Roiifleau ; becanfe in him that peculiar vice 
^hich they 'tviflied to ereft into ruling virtue, wasi 
hy far the moft confpicuous; 

We have had the great profeffor airid fotindef 
of the fhilofophy of vanity in England. As I had 
good opportunities of knowing his proceedings 
almoft from day to day, he left no doubt 6n my 
mind, that he entertained no principle either to 
influence his heart, or to guide his underftanding, 
but vanity 4 With this vice he was poffcffed to "sL 
degree little fhort of madnefs. It is from the fame 
deranged eccentriek vanity, that this, the infant* 
Socrates of the fiational aflembly, was inxpelled to 
publifli a mad confeflion of his mad faults, and to 
attempt a new fort of glory, from bringing har- 
dily to light the obfcure and vulgar "^ices which 
we know may fometimes be blended with ' emi-* 
Jient talents. He has not obferved ofi the Mature 
of vanity, who does not know that it is omnivo-* 
reus ; that it has no choice in its food ; that it i$ 
.fond to talk even of its own faults and vices, as 
what will excite furprife and draw attentioti, arid 
what will pafs at worft for opennefs and candour. 

It 
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It T?^as this abufe and perverfioni, which vanit/ 
ttiakes even of hypocrify, which has driven Rout 
feau to record a life not fo much as chequered, or 
fpotted here and there, with virtues, or even dit 
tinguifhed by a fingle good action* It is fuch st 
life he choofes to offer to the attention of man- 
kind. It i3 fuch a life, that, with a wild defiance, 
he flings in the face of his Creator, whom he 2,0 
knowledges only to brave* Your affembly, know- 
ing how much mote powerful example is found 
than precept, has chofen this man (by his own ac- 
count without a fingle virtue) for a model. To 
him they ereft their firft fliatue. From him they 
comhience their feries Of honours and difliinftions* 

It is that new inveilted virtue which your maf- 
lers canonize, that led their moral hero conftantly 
to exhaufl: the ftores of his powerful rhetorick in 
the^ expf effion of univerfal benevolence; whilfthis 
heart Svas incapable of harbouring one fpark of 
common parental affeftion* Bfenevolence to the 
whole fpecieS) atid want of feeling for every indi- 
vidual with whom the profeffors come in contaft, 
form the charafter of the new philofophy. Set- 
ting up for an unfocial independence, this theij: 
hero of Vanity refufes the juft price of common 
labour, as well as the tribute which opulence owes 
to gefaius, and which, when psdd, honours the 
giver and' the receiver; and then he pleads his 
beggary as an excufe for his crimes. He melts 
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Ynxh tendcmefs for thofe only who touch him by 
the remoteft rdation, and then, without one na- 
ttiral pang, cafts away, as a fort of oSaH and excre- 
ment, the fpawn of his difguftful amours, and 
iends his children to the hofpital of foundling 
•Thtf bear loves, licks, and forms her young; but 
bears are not philofophers^ Vanity, however, 
fiftds its account in reverfing the train of our na- 
tirrd feelings. Thoufands admire the fentimentaf 
mtitfirf the afiectionate father is harcUy kftowa 
in his parilh. 

Under this phHofopiikk inftrudor in the' 
Ifthicks ofvamtj^ they have attempted in France a 
regeneration of the moral conftitution of manr 
Statefmen, like your prefent rulers, cxift by every 
thing which is fpurious, fictitious, and falfe \ by 
every thing which takes the man from his houfe, 
afid fets him on a fiage, tsrhich makes him pp ad 
artificial creature, with painted theatrick fenti-^ 
ments, fit to be feen by the glare of candle-light^ 
and formed to be contemplated at a due diftancc/ 
Vanity is too apt to prevail in all of us, and in all 
countries^ Ta the improvement of Frenchmen it 
feems hot abfolutely heceflarv that It fliould be 
taught tipon fyftem. But it is plain that the pre- 
fent rebellion was its legitimate ofFspring, and It is^ 
pioufly fed by that rebellion with a daily dole. 

If the fyftem of inftitution reCoitomendcd by 
the affembly, is falfe and theatrick, it is be« 
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caufe their fyftem of government is of the fiinnc 
tharacter. To that, and to that alonq, it is ftridly 
conformable. To underftand either, we muft con* 
neft the jnorals with the politicks of the legifla- 
tors. Tour pra<Sical philofophers, fyftematick in 
every thing, have wifely began at the fource. A^ 
the relation between parents and children is the 
firft among the elements of vulgar, natural mo- 
rality ,♦ they ef eft ftatues to a wild, feirOcious, low* 
minded, hard-hearted fether, of fine general feel- 
ings; a lover of his kind, but*a hater of ^ his kin- 
dttd. Your matters rejeft the duties of this vul- 
gar relation, as contrary to liberty; as not found- 
ed in the focial compact ; and- not binding accords 
ing to the rights of men ; becaufe the relation is 
not, of courfe, the refult of free elefiion ; never fo 
on the fide of the children, not always on the part 
of the parents. 

, The next relation which they regenerate by 
their ftatues to ftoufleau> is that which is next ia 
fanftity to that of a father* They differ from thofe 
old-falhioned thinkers, who coiifidefed pedagogues * 
as fbber and venerable char afters, ahd allied to the 
parental* The moralifts of the dark times, precept 

* FUioIa tua te delediari laietor et probari tibi ^ixi»y eflc rit 
tj^sjra Ttxfot : ctenim, (i haec noneft, nulla poteft homini efle 
adhominem naturae adjunftio ; qua lublata vitse focietas tollitur, 
Valete Patron (Rouffeau) et tul condifcipuli ! (L'AiTcmblce 
i^ationale.) — Cic. Ep. ad Atticum. 
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toremfanEli voluere parentis ejfe loco. In this age of 
light, they teach the people, that preceptors ought 
to be in the place of gallants. They fyftematically 
corrupt a very corruptible race, (for fome time a 
growing nuifance amongft you) a fet of pert pe- 
tulant literators, to whom, inftead of their proper, 
but feyere unoftentatious duties, they affign the 
brilliant part of men of wit and pleafure, of gay, 
young, military fparks, and danglers at toilets. 
They call on the rifing generation in France, to 
take a fympathy in the adventures and fortunes, 
and they endeavour to engage their fenfibility on 
the fide of pedagogues, who betray the moft awful 
family trufts, and vitiate their female pupils- They 
teach the people, that the debauchers of virgins, 
almoft in the arms of their parents, may be fafe 
inmates in their houfe, and even fit guardians of 
the honour of thofe hufbands who fucceed legally 
'to the office which the young literators had pre* 
occupied^ without afldng leave of law or confcience. 

Thus they difpofe of all the family relations of 
parents and children, hufbands and wives. Through 
this fame inftruftor, by whom they corrupt the 
morals, they corrupt the tafte. Tafte and elegance, 
though they are reckoned only among the fmaller 
and fecondary morals, yet are of no mean import- 
ance in the regulation of life. A moral tafte is 
not of force to turn vice into virtue ; but it re- 
commends virtue with fomething like the blan- 
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difhmcnts of pleafure ; and it infinitely abates the 
-^vils of vice. Rouffeau, a writer of great force 
^nd vivacity, is totally deftitute of tafte in any 
fenfe of the word. Your mafters, who are his 
fcholars, conceive that all refinement has an ^ arife 
tocratick charafter. The laft age had exhaufted 
all its powers in giving a grace and noblenefs to 
our natural appetites, and in raifing them into 
higher clafs and order than feemed juftly to be- 
long to them. Through Rouffeau, your mafters 
are refolved to deftroy thefe ariftpcratick preju^i 
dices. The paffion called love, has fo general and 
powerful an influence; it makes fa much of the 
entertainment, and indeed fo much the occupor . 
tion of that part of life which decides the characr 
ter for ever, th^t the mode and the principles on 
which it engages the fympathy, and ftrikes the 
imagination, become of the .utmoft importance to 
the morals and manners of every fociety. Your 
rulers were well aware of this ; and in their fyftem 
of changing your manners to accommodate them 
to their politicks, they found nothing fo conve? 
nient as Rouffeau. Through him they teach men 
to love after the fafhion of philofophers ; that is, 
they teach to men, to Frenchmen, a love without 
gallantry; a love without any thing of that fine 
flower of youthfulnefs and gentility, which place? 
it, if not among the virtues, among the ornaments 
of life. Inftead of this paffion, naturally allied to 

D 3 grace 
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l^aoe and manners, they infiife into their youth 
an unfaihioned, indelicate, four, gloomy, ferociouii 
medley of pedantry and lewdnefs; of metaphy^ 
fical ipeculations, blended with the coarfeft fenfu- 
ality. Such is the general morality of the paffions 
to be found in their famous philofopher, in his 
fiimous work of philofophick gallantry, the NoU'^ 
veile Eloife. 

When the fence from the gallantry of preceptors 
is broken down, and your families are. no longer 
protected by decent pride, and falutary domeftick 
prqudice, there is but one ftep to a frightful cor^ 
ruptioOi The rulers in the national affemhly arq 
in good hopes that the females of the firft families 
in France, may become an eafy prey to dancing* 
mafters, fiddlers, pattern-drawers, frifeurs, and va? 
lets de chambre, and other aftive citizens of that 
defcription, who having the entry into your 
houfes, and beipg half domefticated by their fitua^ 
tion, may be blended with you by regular and ir* 
regular relations. By a law, tliey have made thefe 
people their equals. By adopting the fentiments 
of RouiTeau, they have n^ade them your rivals. In 
this manner, thefe great legiflators complete their 
plan of levelling, andcftabliftx their rights of men 
on a fure foundation. 

I am certain that the writings of Rouffeau lead 
dircftly to this kind of fhameful evil. I have often 
wondered how be comets to be fo much more ad-* 

mired 
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mked and foUowed on the continent than he i$ 
htre. Perhap a fecret charm in the language 

reppq* W^ certainly pe^c^ive^ ap4 f o a degree we 
feel, in .this writer, a ftyl^ glowing, ;animated, en^ 
f huiiafHck ; ^t the iaixie time (hat we find it lax^ 
ldi%£e,: ^d no|: in th$ b^ tafte of compofition } 
all the members of thiJ piece being pretty equally 
laboured ^nd expand^ed^ without any due fele£do4 
pr fi^bojrdipation of parts. He is generally too 
piuch on the firetc^h, and hif man|[ier has little va^- 
riety. We cannot reft upon any of his wprlgs, 
though they contain obfervations wh^ch occ^oor 
ally difcQver a confiderable infight into human nar 
ture.. But his dodpines,* op the whole, ar.e fo w^ 
applicable to real life and manners, that we n^y^ 
dream qf drawing from thepi any rule for laws or 
condud, or for fortifying or illuftrating any Ithing 
by a reference to his opinions^ They haye wit||^ 
us the fatje of older paradoxes, . ; 

• 

pum ventwn advcrvLxn ejl fenfus morefquer^/t^^^^ 
Atqm ipfa titiJitas juJH frope^ mai^ et aqui. 

Perhaps bold fpecukdxHis ^re more acceptable, 
beqiufe morp new to you than to us, who have 
been long finoe fatiatcd with them. We continue, 
as in the two laft agi^s, to read more generally, 
than I believe is now done on the continent, tl\e 
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authors of found antiquity. Thefe occupy our 
minds. They give us another tafte and turn ; 
and will not fuffer us to be more than tranfiently 
amufed with paradoxical morality. It is not that 
I confider this writer as wholly deftitute of juft 
notions. Amongft his irregularities, it muftbe 
reckoned that he is fometimes moral, and moral 
in a very fublimc ftrain. But the general fpirit and 
tendency of his works is mifcliievous ; and the 
more mifchievous for this mixture : For, perfeft 
depravity of fentiment is not reconcileable with 
eloquence; and tl^e mind (though corruptible, 
not complexionally vicious) would rejeft and 
throw off with difguft, a leffon of pure and un- 
mixed evil. Thefe writers make even virtue a 
lender to vice. 

However, I lefs confider the author, than the 
fyftem of the affembly in perverting morality, 
through his means. This t cohfefs makes me 
nearly defpaiir of any attempt upon the minds of 
their followers, through reafon, honour, or con-* 
ifcience. The gi^at object of your tyrants, is to 
deftroy tjic gentlemen of. France ; and for that 
purpofe they deftroy, to the beft of their power, 
all the effe<3: of thofe relations which may render 
confiderable men powerful or even fafe. To de- 
ftroy that order, they vitiate the whole commu- 
nity. That no means may exift of confederating 
againft their tyranny, by the falfe fympathies of 
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this NouveUe Eloife, they endeavour to fubvert 
tho'e ' rinciples of domeftick tnift and fidelity, 
which form the difcipline of focial life. They pro- 
pagate principles by which every fervant may 
think it, if not his duty, at lead his privilege, to 
betray his mafter. By thefe principles, every con^ 
fiderable father of a family lofes the fanftuary of 
^ his houfe. Debet fua cuique domtcs ejfe perfugium 
tuiijftmmi^ -fays the law, which your legiflators 
have taken fo much pains firft to decry, then to 
repeal. They deftroy all the tranquillity and fe- 
curity of dojiieftick life ; turning the afylum of the 
-houfe into a gloomy prifon, where the father of 
the family muft drag out a miferable exiftence, 
endangered in proportion to the apparent means 
of his fafety ; where he is worfe than folitary in 
a croud of domefticks, and more apprehenfive 
from his fervants and inmates, than from the 
hired' blood-thirily mob without doors, who are 
reiady to pull him to the lanterne. 

It is thus, and for the fame end, that they En- 
deavour to deftroy that tribunal of confcience 
which exifts independently of edifts and decrees. 
Your defpots govern by terrour. They know, that 
he who tears God fears nothing elfe ; and there- 
fore they eradicate from the mind, through their 
Voltaire, their Helvetius, and the reft of that in- 
famous gang, that only fort of fear which gene* 
fates true courage, '^fheir objecl is, tha^ their fel- 
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low citizens may be under the dominion pf n<> 
awe, but that of their committee of refearch, andi 
of their Ian terne. 

Having found the advantage of aflaffinaticMaL in - 
the formation of their tyranny, it is the grand reTJ^ 
fource in which they truft for th^ fupport of. it^:^ ^ 
Whoever oppofes any of their proceedings, or i^ . 
iulpefted of a defign to oppofe them, is to anfwcr^ 
\ it with his life, or the lives of his wife and ohil-f 
dren. This infamous, cruel, and cowardly pracr' 
tice of affaflination, they have the impudence t<i 
call merciful. They boaft that they operated theif 
ufurpation rather by terrour than by force ; aatj./ 
that a few feafonable murders have prevented . 
the bloodfhed of many battles. There is no doubt i 
they will extend thefe acts of mercy whenever 
they fee an occafion. Dreadful, however, will be-i 
the confequences of their attempt to avoid the 
evils of war, by the merciful policy of murdej^^r 
If, by efFediual punifliment of the guilty, they dp : 
not .wholly difa vow that practice, and the threat 
of it too, as any part of their policy ; if ever a 
foreign prince enters into France, he muft enter' 
it as into a country of afFaffins. The mode of ci-. 
vilized war will not be praftifed ; nor are the 
French who act on the prefent fyftem entitled to 
expect it. They, whofe known policy is to affaf- 
*finate every citizen whom they fufped: to be dif- 
contented by their tyranny, and to corrupt the 
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foldiery of every open enemy, mull look for no 
modified hoftility. All war, which is uot battle^ \ 
will be military execution. This will beget aftj^,^ * * 
of retaliation from you ; and every retaliation will 
beget anew revenge. The bell-hounds of war, on 
all fides, will be uncoupled and unmuzzled. , The 
new fphool of murder and barbarifm, fet up in 
Paris, having deftroyed (fo far as in it lies) all the 
other manners and principles which have hitherto 
civilized Europe, will deftroy alfo the mode of ci- 
vilized war, which, more than any thing elfe, has ' 
diftinguilhed the Chriftian world. Such is the 
approacliing golden age, which the ♦ Virgil of 
your affembly has fung to his Pollios ! , 
- In fuch a fituation of your political, your civile 
and your focial morals and manners, hoMc can you 
be hurt by the freedom of any difcuflion ? Cau- 
tion is for thofe who have fomething to lofe. 
What I have (aid to juftify myfelf in not appre- 
hending any ill confequence from a free difcuffion 
of the abfurd cohfequences which flow from the 
relation of the lawful king to the ufurped confti- 
tution, will apply to my vindication with regard 
to the expofure I have made of the ftate of the ' . 
army under the fame fophiftick ufurpation. The 
prcfent tyrants want no arguments to prove, what 
they muft daily feel, that no good army can exift 

* Mirabcau's fpecch concerning univcrral peace. 
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on their principles. They are in no want of a 
monitor to fuggeft to them the policy of getting 
rid of the army, as well as of the king, when- 
ever they are in a condition to effeft that mea- 
fure. What hopes may be entertained of your 
army for the reftoration of your liberties, I know 
not. At prefent, yielding obedience to the pre- 
tended orders of a king, who, they are perfectly 
apprifed, has no will, and who never can iffue a 
mandate which is not intended, in the firft opera- 
.tion-, or in its certain confequences, for his own 
dcftruclion, your army feems to make one of the 
principal links in the chain of that fervitude of 
anarchy, by which a cruel ufurpation holds an 
undone people at once in bondage and conftifion. 
You afk me what I think of the conducl: of ge- 
neral Monk. How this affecls your cafe, I can- 
not tell. I doubt whether you poffefs, in France, 
any perfons of a capacity to ferve the French mo- 

narchv in the fame manner in which Monk ferved 

^ .... 

the monarchy of England. The army which 
Monk commanded had been formed by Crom- 
well, to a perfe5:ion of difcipline which perhaps 
has never been exceeded. That army was befides 
of an excellent compofition. The foldiers were 
men of extraordinary piety after their mode, of 
the greatcft regularity, and even feverity of man- 
ners ; brave in the field, but modeft, quiet and 
orderly, in their quarters; men who abhorred 
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the idea of affaffinating their officers or any other 
perfons j and who (they at leaft who ferved in- 
this iflatid) were firmly attached to thofe gene- 
rals^ by whom they were well treated and ably 
commanded. Such an army, once gained, might 
be depended on. I doubt much, if you could now 
find a MonH, whether a Monk could find in 
France fuch an army. 

I certainly agree with you, that in all probabi- 
lity we owe our whole conftitution to the reftora- 
tion of the Engliih monarchy. The ftate of things 
from which Monk relieved England, was however 
by no means, at that time, fo deplorable in any 
fenfe^ as yours is now, and under the prefent 
fway is likely to continue. Cromwell had deli- 
vered England from anarchy. His government, 
though military and defpotick, had been regular 
and orderly* Under the iron, and under the 
yoke, the foil yielded its produce. After his death, 
the evils of anarchy were rather dre^ided than felt. 
Every man was yet fafe in his houfe and in his 
property. But it muft be. admitted, that Monk 
freed this nation from great and juft apprehen- 
fions both of future anarchy and of probable ty- 
ranny in fome form or other. The king whom 
he gave us was indeed the very reverfe of your 
benignant fovereign, who in reward for his at- 
tempt to beftow liberty oushis fubjeds, languiflies 
himfelf in prifon. The perfon given to us by 

Monk 
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Monk was a man without any fenfc of his duty iJ 
a prince ; without any regard to the dignity of his 
crown } without any love to his people ; diffolute^ 
falfe^ venal, and dcftitute of any pofitivc good 
quality whatfocver, except a pleafant temper, and 
the manners of a gentleman. Yet th^ reftoration 
of our monarchy, even in the perfon of iiich a 
prince, was every thing to us ; for without mo-* 
narchy in England, mofl certainly we never can 
enjoy either peace or liberty* It was under this 
conviftion that the very firft regular ftep which 
we took on the revolution of 16885 was to fill 
the throne with a real king ; aiid even before it 
could be done in due form, the chiefs of the na- 
tion did not attempt themfelves to exercife au- 
thority fo much as by interim. They inftantly re- 
quefted the prince of Orange to take the govern* 
ment on himfelf. The throne was not effectively 
vacant for an hour* 

Your fundamental laws, as well as ours, fup- 
^ofe a monarchy. Your zeal. Sir, in ftanding fo 
firmly for it as you have done, fliews not only a 
{acred refpeft for your honour and fidelity, but a 
well-informed attachment to the real welfare and 
true liberties of your country. I have expreffed 
myfelf ill, if I have given you caufe t6 imagine, 
that I prefer the conduft of thofe who have re- 
tired from this warfare to your behaviour, who ^ 
with a courage and conftancy almollTupernatural^ 

have 
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have ftruggled againft tyranny, and kept the field 
to the laft. You fee I have correfted the excep-. 
tioiiable part in the edition which I now fend you. 
Indeedj.in fuch terrible extremities as yours, it is 
iiot eafy to fay, in a p(ditical ^iew, what line of 
cgnduct is the moft' advifeable. In that ftate of 
things, I cannot bring myfelf feverely to condemn 
jperfons who are wholly unable to bear fo muck^ 
as the fight of thofe men in the throne of legilla- 
tion, who are only fit to be the objefts of crimi- 
jial juftice. If fatigue. If difguft^ if unfurmount- 
able naufea, drive them away from fuch fpe<5lacles, 
uhi miferiarum pars non Tninima erat^ videre et afpkij 
I cannot blame them. He muft have an heart of 
adamant who could hear a fet of traitors piifiFcd 
up with unexpeded and undeferved power, ob- 
tained by an ignoble,' unmanly, and perfidious re* 
bellion, treating their honeft fellow citizens asi 
rebelst^ becaufe they refufed to bind themfelves 
through their confcience, againft the dictates of 
confcience itfelf, aiid had declined to fwear art 
aftive compliance with their own ruin. How 
could a man of common flefti and blood endure^ 
that thofe, who but the other day had ikulked 

* . ■ 

unobferved in their atitichambers, fcornfully in* 
fulting men, iiluftrious in their rank, facred in 
their funftion, and vetierable in their charafter^ 
now in decline Qf life, and fwimming on the 
iR^recks of their fortunes, that thofe mifcreants 
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ihould tell fuch men fcornfuUy and outrageoufly^ 
after they had robbed them of all their property^ 
that it is more than enough if they are allowed 
what will keep them from abfplute famine, and 
that for the reft, tfiey muft let their grey hairs fall 
over the plough, to make but a fcanty fubfiftencc 
with the labour of their hands ! Laft, and Worft, 
who could endure to hear this unnatural, info- 
lent, and favage defpotifm called liberty ? If, at 
this diftance, fitting quietly by my fire, I Cannot 
read their decrees and fpeeches without indigna* 
tion, fliall I condemn thofe who have fled from 
the actual fight and hearing of all thefe horrours ? 
No, no ! mankind has no title to demand that 
we fliould be flaves to their guilt and infolence ; 
or that we fhould ferve them in fpite of them- 
felves. Minds, fore with the poignant fenfe of in- 
fulted virtue, filled with high difdain againft the 
pride of triumphant bafcnefs, often have it not in 
their choice to (land their ground. Their com^ 
plexion (which might defy the rack) cannot go 
through fuch a trial. Something very high mufl 
fortify men to that proof. But when I am driven 
to comparifon, furely I cannot hefitate for a mo* 
ment to prefer to fuch men as arc common, thofe 
heroes, who, in the midft of defpair, perform all 
the talks of hope ; who fubdue their feelings to 
their duties ; who, in the caufg of humanity, li^ 
berty, and honour, abandon ail the fatisfaclions of 
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life, and every day incur a frefli rilk of life it- 
felf. Do me the juftice to believe that I never 
can prefer any faftidious virtue (virtue ftill) to the 
unconquered perfeverance, to the affcdlionate pa- 
tience of thpfe who watch day and night, by^ the 
.bed-fide of their delirious country, who, for their 
love to that dear and venerable name, bear all the 
difgufts, and all the buffets they receive from their 
frantick mother. Sir, I do look on you as true 
martyrs; I regard you as foldiers who ad far 
more in the fpirit of our Commander in chief, 
and the Captain of our falvation, than thofe who 
have left you ; though I muft firft bolt myfelf 
very thoroughly, and know that I could do bet- 
ter, before I can cenfure them. I affure you. Sir, 
that, when I confider your unconquerable fidelity 
to your fovereign, and to your country ; the cou- 
rage, fortitude, magnanimity, and long-fuffering 
of yourfelf, and the Abbe Maury, and of Mr. Ca- 
zales, and of many worthy perfons of all orders, 
in your aflembly, I forget, in the lufl:re of thefe 
great qualities, that on your fide has been difplay- 
ed an eloquence fo rational, manly, and convin- 
cing, that no time or country, perhaps, has ever 
excelled. But your talents difappear in my ad- 
miration of your virtues. 

As to Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally, I have al- 

* Ways wilhed to do jiTriice to their parts, and their 

doquence, and the general purity of their motives. 
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Indeed I faw very well from the beginning, the 
mifchiefs which, with all thefe talents and good 
intentions, they would da their country, through 
their confidence in fyftems* But their diftemper 
was an epidemick malady. They were young and 
inexperienced ; and when will young and inexpe-* 
ricnced men learn caution and diftruft of them- 
fdves ? And when will men, young or old, if fud- 
denly raifed to far higher power than that which 
abfolute kings and emperours commonly enjoy, 
learn any thing like moderation ? Monarchs in 
general refpcft fome fettled order of things, which 
they find it difficult to move from its bafis, and 
to which they are obliged to conform, even when 
there are no pofitive limitations to their power. 
Thefe gentlemen conceived that they were chofen 
to new model the ftate, and eveivthe "whole order 
of civil fociety itfclf. No wonder that they enter- 
tained dangerous vifions^, wheh the king's minif- 
ters, truftees for the facred depofit of the mo- 
narchy, were io infefted with the contagion of 
prcgeft and fyftem (I can hardly think it black 
premeditated treachery), that they publickly ad- 
vertifed for plans and fchemcs of government, as 
if they were to provide for the rebuilding of aft 
hofpital that had been burned down. What was 
this, but to unchain the fury of rafli fpeculation 
amongft a people, of itfelf but too apt to be guided 
by a heated imagination, and a wild fpirit of ad- 
venture ? 
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The fault of Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally was 
very great? but it was very general. If thofe 
gentlemen flopped when they came to the brink 
of the gulf of guilt and publick mifery, that 
yawned before them in the abyfs of thefc dark 
and bottomlefs fpeculations, I forgive their firft 
errour : in that they were involved with many. 
Their repentance was their own. 

They who confider. Mounier and Lally as de- 
ferters, muft regard themfelves as murderers and 
as traitors : for from what else than murder and 
treafon did they defert ? For my part, I honour 
them for not having carried miftake intp crime. 
If, indeed, I thought that they were not cured by 
experience ; that they were not made fen£ble that 
thofe who would reform a ftate, ought to affume 
feme aftual conftitution of government which is 
to be reformed j if they are not at length fatisfied 
that it is become a neceffary preliminary to liberty 
in France, to commence by the re-efiabHfhment of 
order and property oi every kind, and, through thie 
re-eftabliihment of their monarchy, of every oUjC 
of the old habitual diftindHons and clafles of t|ie 
fiate ; if they do not fee that thefe claffes are not 
to be confounded in order to be afterwards re- 
vived and feparated ; if they are not cojivinced 
that the fchenie of parochial and dub govern- 
ments takes up the ftate at the wrong end, and is 
a low and fenfelefs contrivance (a3 making the 

E 2 ^ fole 
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fole conftitution of a fupteme power) I ffiouk! 
then allow, that their early rafhnefs ought to be 
remembered to the laft moment of their lives. 

You gently reprehend mti becanfe in holding 
out the pifture of your difaftrons fituation, I fug- 
geft no plan for a remedy. Alas ! Sif y the ^ropo- 
fition of plans, without an attention to <:ircuii?- 
ftances, is the very caufe of all your misfortunes; 
and never fhall you find mc aggravating, by the 
infufion of any fpeculations of mine, the eviJs 
which have arifen from the fpeculations of others. 
Your malady, in this refpeft, is a diforder of re- 
pletion. You feem to think, that my keeping 
back my poor ideas, may arife from an indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of a foreign, and fometimes 
an hoftile nation. No, Sir, I faithfully affure you, 
my referve is owing to no fuch caufes. Is this 
letter, fwelled to a fecond book, a mark of na- 
tional antipathy, or even of national indifference ? I 
ihould aft altogether in the fpirit of the fame cau- 
tion, in a fimilar flate of our own domeflick affairs. 
If I were to venture any advice, in any cafe, it 
would be my befl. The facred duty of an advifer 
(one of the mofl inviolable that ^eixifts) would lead 
me, tovpards a real enemy, to aft as if my teft 
friend were the party concerned. But I dare not 
rilk a fpeculation with no better view of your 
affairs than at prefent I can command ; my cau- 
tion is not from difregard, but from folicitude for 

your 
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your welfare. It is fuggefted foldy from my 
dread of becoming the author of inconiiderate 
counfel. 

It is not, that as this ftrange fejries of adions 
has paffe4 before my eyes, I have not indulged 
my mind in a great variety of political fpecula* 
tions concerning them. But compelled by no fuch 
pofitive duty as does not permit me to evade am 
opinion ; called upon by no ruling power, wiUi- 
out authority as I am, and without confidence, I 
fliould ill anfwer my own ideas of what would 
become myfelf, or what would be ferviceable tp 
others, if I >v.ere, as a volunteer, to obtrude any 
projeft of mine upoja a nation, to whofe circuna- 
ftan.ces J cpjild not be fure it might be applicable. 

Permit me to fay, tjhat ^f I wer^ as conjfident, 
as I ought to be diffident in my own loofe, gene- 
ral ideas, I never fhipjuld venture to broach themy 
if l^ut ^t twenty leagues diftance from the centra 
of your affairs. I mufl fee with my pwn eyes, I 
muft, in a manner, touch with my own h^nds, 
not only the fixed, but the momentary circum- 
ftances, befoTe I coiild venture to fuggipft my po- 
litical projeift whatfoever^ I vm^ Jqaow <he power 
and difpolitio© to .3.cqept, to e;^s:ecute, ,to perfevere. 
I muft fee all the aids, and all the obftacles. I 
mufl fee the means of correcting the plan, where 
corre&ives would be wanted. I muft fee the 
things 4 I muft fee. the men. Without a concur^ 

E 3 rejics 
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rence and adaptation of thefe to the defign, the 
very beft fpcculative projefts might become not 
only ufelefs but mifchievous. Plans mufl be made 
for men. We cannot think of making men, and 
binding nature to our deiigns. People at a dif- 
tance muft judge ill of men. They do not always 
anfwer to their reputation when you approach 
them. Nay, the perfpeftive varies, and flxews 
them quite otherwife than you thought them. At 
% diftance, if we judge uncertainly of men, we 
iciurft judge wOrfe of opportunities j which continu- 
ally vary their ihapes and colours, and pafs away 
like clouds. The Eaftern politicians never do any 
thing without the opinion of the aftrologers on 
the fortunate moment. They are in the right, if 
they can do no better ; for the opinion of fortune 
is fomething towards commanding it. Statefmen 
of a more judicious prfefcience, look for the for- 
tunate moment too ; but they feek it, not in the 
conjunftions and oppofitions of planets, but in the 
conjunftions and oppofitions of men and things. 
Thefe form their almanack. 

To illuftrate the mifchief of a wife plan, with- 
out any attention to means and circumftances, it 
is not neceffary to go farther than to your recent 
hiftory. In the condition in which France was 
found three years ago, what better fyftem could 
be propofed, what lefs, even favouring of wild 
theory, what fitter to provide for all the exigen- 
' * ' - cies. 
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cies, whilft it reformed all the abufes of govcri^^ 
ment, than the convention of the ftates general ? 
I think nothing better could be imagined* But I 
have cenfured, and do ftill prefume to cenfure 
your parliament of Paris, for not having fuggeft- 
ed to the king, that this proper meafure was of 
all meafiires the mo£b critical and arduous j one 
in which the utmoft circumfpeftion, and the 
greateft mimber of precautions, w;ere the moft abr 
folutely neceflary;* The very confeflion that ^ 
government wants either amendment in its con- 
formation, or relief to great diftreis^ caufes it to 
Jofe half its reputation, and as great a proportion 
of it3 ftrength as depends upon that reputationu 
Jt was therefore neceffary, firft to put government 
out of da^nger, whilft at its own defire it fufFcred 
fuch an operation, as a general reform at the 
hands of thofe who were much mor^ filled with 
;a fenfe of the difeafe, than provided- \(/iih rational 
means of a cure. • 

It may be faid, that this care, and tfeefe precau- 
jtions, were more naturally the duty i)f the king's 
minifters, than that of the parliament* They were 
;fo y but every man muft anfwer jn his efiimation 
for the advice he ^ves, when he |)^ts the conduft 
of his meafiire into jiands who he does not know 
will execute lus plans according to bis ideas. Thr^e 
or four minifters were not to be truftcd with the 
being of the Frencjii $nonarchy, of idl the orders;^ 
1 ■ E 4 and 
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tnd of all the diftinftions, and all the property of 
the kingdom. What muft be the prudence of 
thofe who could think, in the then known teiti- 
per of the people of Paris, of affembling the ftates 
at a place fituated as Verfailles ? 

The parliament of Paris did worfe than to in- 
fpire this blind confidence into the king. For, as 
if names were things, they took no notice of (in- 
deed they rather countenanced) the deviations 
which were manifeft in the execution, from the 
true antient principles of the plan which they re- 
commended. Thefe, deviations (as guardians of 
the antient laws, ufages, and conftitutioa of the 
kingdom) the parliament of Paris ought not to 
have fuffered, without the ftrongeft remonftrances 
to the throne. It ought to have founded the 
alarm to the whole nation, as it had often done 
on things of infinitely' lefs importance. Under 
pretence of refufcitating the antient conftitution, 
the parliament faw one of the ftrongeft acts of in* 
novation, and the moft leading in its confequences, 
carried into effcft before their eyes ; and an inno- 
vation through the medium of defpotifm ; that is, 
they fuffered the king^s miniftcrs to new model 
the whole reprefentation of the tiers eiat^ and, in 
% great meafure, that. of the clergy too, and to 
deftroy the antient proportions , of the orders, 
lliefe, changes, unqueftionably the king had no 
right to mal^e \ and here the parliaments failed in 

^ their 
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their duty, and along witli their country, have 
periflied by this failure. 

What a iiumber of faults have led to this muU 
titude of misfortunes, and alaioft all from this 
one fource, that of confidering certain general 
maxims, without attending to circumftances, to 
times, to places, to conjunftures, and to aftors ! 
If we do not attend fcrupuloufly to all thefe, 'the 
medicine of to-day becomes the poifon of to-mor- 
row. I£ any meafure was in the abftraft betto* 
than another, it was to call the ftates — ^a "vi/aja^ 
Jus morientibus una. — Certainly it had the appear* 
ance. — But fee the confequences of not attending 
to critical moments, of not regarding the i^fmp* 
toms. which dilcriminate difeafes, and which di£- 
tinguiih conftitutions, complexions, and humours: 

Mox erat hoc ipfum exitio ; furiifque refeSli^ 
Ardchant ; ipjiquefiws^jam mortefiib agrUy 
Difcijfos nudis laniabant dentibm artus. 

Thus the potion which was given to ftrengthen 
the conftitution, to heal divifions, and to compofe 
the minds of men, became the fource of debility, 
phrenzy, difcord, and utter diffolution. 

In this, perhaps, I have anfwered, I think, an- 
ether of your queftions — Whether the 3ritiih 
conftitution is adapted to your circumftances? 
When I ]^raifed the Britiih conftitution, and wilhedl 

' - it 
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it to be wdl ftudied, I did not mean tliat Its ex- 
terior form and pofitive arrangement jQiould be- 
come a model for you, or for any people fervilely 
ta copy. I meant to recommend the principles 
from which it has grown, and the policy on which 
it has been progreffively improved out of elements 
common to you and to us. I am fure it is no 
vifiooary theory of mine. It is not an advice that 
fubjefts you to the hazard of any experiment. J 
beUcved the antient principles to be wife in all 
cafes of a large empire that would be free. \ 
thought you poffeffed our pfinciples in your old 
forms, in as great a perfection as we did originally, 
if y^r ftates agreed (as I think they did) with 
your circumftances, they were beft for you. As 
you, had a conftitution ~ f prmcd upon principles 
fimilar to ours, my idea was, that you might have 
improved them as we have done, conforming 
them to the ftate and exigencies of the times, and 
the condition of property in your country, having 
the confervation of that property, and the fub- 
fiantial bafis of your monarchy, as principal ob- 
icfts in all your reforms* 

. I do not advife an houfe of lords to you. Your 
antient courfe by reprjefentatives of the nobleffe 
{in your circumftances) appears to me rather a 
Jbettcr inftitution. I know, that with you, a fet 
t)f men of rank Jiave betrayed their conftituents, 
ax honour-,, their trufl:,.. their king, j(jKi their 

country, 
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country, and levelled themfelvcs with their foot- 
^len, that through this degradation they might 
afterwards put themfelves above their natural 
ecjuals.. Some of thefe perfons have entertained 
a project, that in reward of this their black per- 
fidy and corruption, they may be chofen to give 
rife to a new order, and to eftablifli themfelves 
into aji houfe of lords. Do you think that, under 
the name of a Britilh conftitution, I mean to re- 
commend to you fuch lords, made of fuch kind 
pf ftufF? I do not however include in this defcrip- 
Ifion all of thofe who are fond of this fcheme* 

If you were now to form fuch an houfe of 
peers, it woi^ld bear, in my opinion, but little re- 
femblance to ours in its origin, charafter, or the 
purpofes which it might anfwer, at the fame time 
that it would deftroy your true natural nobility. 
But if you are not in a condition to frame an 
houfe of lords, ftill lefs are you capable, in my 
opinion, of framing any thing which virtually and 
fubftantially could be anfwerable (for the purpofes 
of a ftable, regular government) to our houfe of 
commons. That houfe is, within itfelf, a much 
more fubtle and artificial combination of parts 
and powers, than people are generally aware of. 
What knits it to the other members of the confti- 
tution ; what fits it to be at once the great fup- 
port, and the great controul of government ; what 
makes it of fuch admirable fervice to that mo- 
narchy 
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narchy whichjif it limits, it fecures and ftrengthens, 
would require a long difcourfe, belonging to the 
leifure of a contemplative man, not to one whofe 
duty it is to join in communicating practically to 
the people the bleffings of fuch a conftitution. 

Your tiers etat was not in effeft and fubftance 
a houfe of commons. You flood in abfolute need 
of fome thing elfe to fupply the manifeft defedls 
in fuch a body as your tiers etat. On a fober 
and difpaffionate view of your 0I4 conftitution, as 
connected with all the prefent circumftances, I 
was fully perfuaded, that the crown, ftanding as 
things have ftood (and are likely to ftand, if you 
are to have any monarchy at all) was and is inca- 
pable, alone and by itfelf, of holding a juft balance 
between the two orders, and at the fame time of 
effefting the interiour and exterior purpofes of a 
protecting government. I, whofe leading prin- 
ciple it is, in a reformation of the ftate, to make 
ufe of exifting materials, ani of opinion, that xh& 
reprefentation of the clergy, as a feparate order, 
was an inftitution which touched all the orders 
more nearly than any of them touched the other ; 
that it was wxU fitted to connect them ; and to 
hold a place in any wife monarchical common- 
wealth. If I refer you to your original conftitu- 
tion, and think it, as I do, fubftantially a good 
one, I do not amufe you in this, more than in 
other things, with any inventions of mine. A 

certain 
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certain intemperance of intelleft is the difeafe of 
the time, and the fource o£ all its other difeafes. 
I will keep myfelf as untainted by it as I can. 
Your architects build without a foundation. I 
would readily lend an helping hand to any fuper- 
llruclure, when once this is efiedually fecured — 
but firft I would fay Soq vr» rw. 

You think, Sir, and you may think rightly, 
upon the firft view of the theory, that to provide 
for the exigencies of an empire, £o fituated and fo 
related as that of France, its king ought to be in- 
vefted with powers very much fuperiour to thofe 
which the king of England poffeffes under the let- 
ter of our conftitution. Every degree of power 
neceffary to the ftate, and not deftruclive to the 
rational and moral freedom of individuals, to that 
. perfonal liberty, and perfonal fecurity, which con- 
tribute fo much to the vigour, the profperity, the 
happinefs, and the dignity of a nation — every de- 
gree of power which does not fuppofe the total 
abfeilce of all controul, and all refponfibility on the 
part of itiinifters, — a king of France, in common 
fenfe, ought to poffefs. But ^vhq^ther the exact 
meafure of authority, affigned oy the letter of the 
law to the king ofc-Great Britain, can anfwer to 
the exterior or interiour purpofes of the French 
monarchy, is a point which I cannot venture to 
judge upon. Here, both in the power given, and 
, - its 
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its limitations, we have always cautioufly fdt 
our way. The parts of our conftitution have gra- 
dually, and almoft infenfibly, in a long courfe of 
time, accommodated themfelves to each other, 
and to their common, as well as to their feparate 
purpofes. But this adaptation of contending parts, 
as it has not been in ours, fo it can never be ia 
your's, or in any country, the effect of a fingle in- 
ftantaneous regulation, and no found heads could 
ever think of doing it in that manner. 

I believe. Sir, that many on the continent alto- 
gether miflake the condition of a king of Great 
Britain. He is a real king, and not an executive 
officer. If he will not trouble himfelf with con- 
temptible details, nor wifli to degrade himfelf by 
becoming a party in little fquabbles, I am far from 
fure, that a king of Great Britain, in whatever 
concerns him as a king, or indeed as a rational 
man, who combines his publick intereft with his 
perfonal fatisfaftion, does not poffefs a more real, 
folid, extenfive power, than the king of France 
was poffeffed of before this miferable revolution. 
The direct power of the king of England is con- 
fiderable. His mdirecl, and far more certain 
power, is great indeed. He ftands in need of no- 
thing towards dignity; of nothing towards fplen- 
dour ; of nothing towards authority ; of nothing 
at all towards confideration abroad. When was 

it 
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it Siat a Idhg of England wanted wherewithal to 
, make him refpefted, courted, or pcrlmps cvaa 
feared in every ftate in Europe? 

I am loonftantljr of opinion, that your ftatcs, in 
three orders, on the footing on which they ftoq4 
in 1614, were capable of being brought into a 
proper and harmonious combination with royal 
authority. This conftitution by eftates, was the 
natural and only juft reprefentation of France. 
It grew out of the habitual conditions, illations, 
and reciprocal claims of men. It grew out of the 
circumftances of the country, and out of the flatc 
of property. The wretched fcheme of your pre- 
* fent mafters, is not to fit the conftitution to the 
people, but wholly to deftroy conditions, to dit 
folve relations, to change the ftate of the nation, 
•and to fubvert property^ in order to fit their coun- 
|:ry to their theory of a conftitution. 

Until you make out praftically that great work, 
a combination of oppofing forces, " a work of la- 
** hour long, and endlefs praife,** the utmoft cau- 
tion ought to have been ufed in the redudion of 
the royal power, which alone was capable of hold- 
ing together the comparatively heterogeneous mals 
of your ftates. But at this day, all thefe confider- 
ations are unfeafonable. To what end (hould wc 
difcufs the limitations of royal power? Your 
king is in prifon. Why fpeculate on the meafure 
and ftandard of liberty? I doubt much, very- 
much 
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much indeed, whether France is at all ripe for \u 
berty on any ftandard. Men are qualified for civil 
liberty, in exacl proportion to their difpofition to 
put moTii chains upon their own appetites ; in 
proportion as their love to juftice is above their 
rapacity; in proportion as their foundnefs and fo. 
briety of underftanding is above their vanity and 
prefumption ; in proportion as they are more dif- 
pofed to liftcn to the counfels of the wife and good, 
in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society 
cannot exift unlefs a controlling power upon will 
and appetite be placed fomewhere, and the lefs of 
it there is within, the more there muft be with- 
out. It is ordained in the eternal cpnftitution of 
things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be 
free. Their paffions forge their fetters. 

This fentencc the prevalent part of your coun* 
trymen execute on themfelves. They poffeffed, 
not long fince, what 'n^^s next to freedom, a mild 
paternal monarchy. They defpifed it for its weak* 
nefs. Tliey were offered a well-poifed free confti- 
tution. It did not fuit their tafte or their temper. 
They carved for themfelves ; they flew out, mur- 
dered, robbed, and rebelled. They have fucceed- 
ed, and put over their country an infolent ty- 
ranny, made up of cruel and inexorable mailers; 
and that too of a dcfcription hitherto not known 
in the world. The powers and policies by which 
they have fucceeded, are not thofe of great ftatet 

men» 
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men, or great militaiy commanders, but tlie prac- 
tices of incendiaries, a£&ffins> houfebreakers, rob- 
bers, ipreaders of faMc news, forgers of felfe or- 
ders from authority, and other delinquencies, of 
which ordinary jultice takes cognizance. Ac- 
corcfingly the fpirit of their rule is exaffly corre- 
Q)ondent to the means by which they obtained it. 
, They a6l more in the manner of thieves who have 
got poiTeffion of a houfe, than of conquerors who 
have fubdued a nation. 

Oppofed to thefe, in appearance, but in appear- 
atice only, is another band, who call themfdves 
the moderate. Thefe, if I conceive rightly of their 
conduft, are a fet of men who approve heartily 
of the whole new conftitution, but wifli to lay 
fieavy on the moft atrocious of thofe crimes, by 
which this fine conftitution of theirs has been ob- 
tained. They are a fort of people who afleft to 
proceed as if they thought that men may deceive 
without fraud, rob without injuftice, and over- 
turn every thing without violence. They are men 
who would ufurp the government of their country 
with decency and moderation. In faft they are 
nothing more or better, than men engaged in def- 
perate defigns,'with feeble minds. They are not 
honeft ; they are only^ ineffeftual and unfyfte- 
matick in their iniquity. They are perfons who 
want not the difpofitions, but the energy and vi- 
gour, that is neceflary for great*^il machinations. 

Vol. VI. F <% They 
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They find that in fnch defigns they fall at befl: into 
a fecondary rank, and others take the place and 
lead in ufurpation, which they are not qualified 
to obtain or to hold. They envy to their com* 
panrons tha. natural fruit of their crimes ; they, 
join to run them down with the hue and cry o£ 
mankind, whict purfues their common offences ;. 
and then hope, to mount into their places on the 
credit of the fobriety with which they ihew^them-. . 
felves difpofed to carry on what may feem moft 
plaufible in the mifchievous projefts they purfue 
in common. But thefe men are naturally de- 
ipifed by thofe who have heads to know, and 
hearts that are able to go througlj, ^the necefl'ary 
dema^ds of bold, wicked enterprife^. They are 
naturally clafied belov^ the latter defcription, and. 
will only be ufed by them as inferiour inftruments. . 
They will be only the Fairfaxes of your Crom- 
wella^ If they mean honeftly, yrhy do they not 
ftrengthen the arms of honeft men, to fupport 
their antient, legal, wife, and free government, 
given to them in the fpring of 1788, againft the 
inventions of craft, and the theories of ignorance 
and folly ? If they do not, they muft continue 
the fcorn of both parties ; fometimes the tool, 
fometimes the incumbrance of that, whofe views- 
they approve, whofe conduft they decry. Thefe 
people are only made to be the fport of tyrants. 
They never can obtain or communicate freedom. 
■ . '■/ - You 
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You alk me too, whether we have a committee 
of refearch. No> Sir,— God forbid! It is the 
neceilary inftrument of tyraniiy and ufurpation ; 
and therefore I do not wonder that it has had an. 
early eftabliihment under your prefent lords. Wc 
do not want it. 

' Excufe my length. I have been fomewhat oc« 
cupied iince I was honoured with your letter ; 
and I {hould not have been al^le to anfwer it at 
all, but for the holidays, which have given me 
means of enjoying the leifure of the country. I 
am called to duties which I am neither able Qor 
willing to evade. I muft foon return to my old 
cpnflid with the corruptions and opprefEons which 
have prevailed in our eaftern dominions. I muft 
turn myfelf wholly from thofe of France. 

In England, we cannot work io hard as French* 
men. Frequent rebxatioh is neceflary to us. Yott 
are naturally more intenfe in your application. I 
did not know this part of your national cpharader, 
until I went into France in 1773. At prefent, this 
your difpofition to labour is rather encreafed than 
Icffened. In your affembly you do not allow your- 
felves a recefs even on Sundays. We have two 
days in the week, befides the feftivals j and be- 
iides five or fix months of the fummer and au- 
tumn. This continued unremitted effort of the 
members of your affembly, I take to be 6iie among 
the caufes of the mifchief they have done. They 

F 2 who 
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who always labour can have no true judgment. 
You never give yourfelves time to cool. You 
can never fittvey, from its proper point of fight, 
the work you hs9c finifhed, before you decree its 
final exccuticm# You can never plan the future 
by the paft. You never go into the country, fo- 
berly and difpaffionately to obferve the cffeft of 
your meafures on thdr objefbs. You cannot feel 
<£ftindly how hr the peopk are rendered better 
and improved, or more miferable and depraved, 
by what you have done. You cannot fee with 
your own eyes the fiifferings and affllftions you 
caufe* You know them but at a diftance, cm the 
fiatements of thofe who always flatter the reign- 
ing power, and who, amidft their rcprefcntations 
of the grievances, inflame your minds againft thofe 
who are oppreflfed. Thefe are amongft the cffefts 
of unremitted labour^ when men exhauft their 
attention, bum out their candles; and are left in ' 
the dark.— Mi2/tf meorum negligentiam, quam iftorum 
chfcuram diligentianu 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) EDMUND BURKE. 

Beaconsfield^ 
January 19/^, xjgu 
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THERE are/ome corre^ions in this 
Edition^ which tend to render ttffenfe lefs obfcure in 
cne or two places. The order of the two lajl members 
is alfo changed J and I believe for the better. Thit 
change was made on the fuggeflion of a very learned 
ferfon^ to the partiality of zuhofe friendjhip I owe much^ 
to the fever ity of whofe judgment I owe more. 
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AN APPEAL, 

AT Mr. Burke's time Qf life, asui in ht$ di£f 
. pofitiQUS, petere hon^am tniffionem was aU 
hf^ had to do with hip political aflbdatep. This 
t^Km they have liot choien to gratitihiim Witl| 
many expreifions of good-will, in eSe^ they teB 
|iim he has loaded the fiage tQp long* They con- 
ceive it, though an harm yet a necefiary office, in 
full parliament to declare to th(^ prejfeut ag^, and 
to as late a pofterity, as fhall take any poncem Ib 
the proceedings of pur iac^i that by one book h< 
has difgraced the whole tenour of his life, — Thus 
they diimiis their old partner of the wa^. He is 
advifed to retire, whilft they continue to ferve 
the publick upon wifer principles, and under better 
apfpices. 

Whether Diogenes the Cynic was a true phUo* 
ibpher, cannot eafily be determined. He has writ- 
ten nothing* But the fayings of his which are 
handed down by others, are lively j and may be 
eafily and aptly applied on many occafions by^ 
thofe whofc wit is not fo perfeft as their memory* 
THs Diogenes (as every one will rccoUeft) was 

citizen 
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citizen of a little bleak town fituated on the coaft 
of the Euxine, and expofed to all the buffets of 
that inhofpitable fesu ^lic lived at. a^ great diftance 
from thofeweathfer-beiteh walls, in eafe and indo- 
lence, and in the midft of literary leifure, when he 
was' informed that his townfmen had condemned 
him to be baniflied from Sinope; he anfwered 
codttyi *' And I condemn themtd live in'Smoyft." 
• The gentlen^en of the party in which' Mi]^ B&rkc 
has always adted, in paffi^g ui>on him 4:he fb&^n^ 
of ritirotaekt/f^ Ijave done nothing stoire^thaQf ti 
con^nti the fentep^e whic|i h^ had lon^ before 



* NcwfpapcE 'intelligence Ought always jio be 
)ni(fc ' ttegree oi caution* I do hot Know tRat tlic 



fonilb 



received with 
tTic follownig pa- 



rt^ph'f* foimdcd an any kuthoritjr r biit^t-ctOfAite'witSfJiftw 
i^^xnAmyilp. Tfhti-ptpa is prdteCetdly intb JrinXeiseii t£'x)K: tUffr 
^efn^WhigSy and under their dit^&ipn. I'he pA»graj>Uris n<M: 
difqlaiincd on -their part. It profefles.^p be the^dccifion, cuf thoCs 
whopvits author calls " the great aijd nrrji bpdy of the Whigs 
of Englahif/'' Who are the WhigS 6f a -diftcrefttcbrapoll- 
fiSn, wHtcli Yhe^fOnnilggtoT'of thefcntenoe confiders k^ com- 
pcf^\ of fleeting and unrettled particles,. I Ihiqw nQjUx^orwhc^ 
ther there be any of that defcription. The definitive fcntcncc 
of " tbegrc^t and firm body of the Whigs gf England*.* (as 
this pa[)cr gives it out) is as follows : * 

•• Tlie ^rffat and fttfd body of thfc Wfcigs of England^-trutto 
^''•Iheir principles, htivt dec;d4d«4in the difpute between Mf. 
•* tFojc and Mr. Burke: and the former is declared to have main- 
^^ taincd the pure doArines by which they are bound together, 
** and upon which they have invariably afted. The -confe- 
*•' quence is,'tha't'Mr. Burke retires from parliaments '*---M<?r/i^ 

paffcd 
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pafled'Upon himfelf.^ When tliat^ retreat was 
clioice, which the triburiai of his peetS in&JSt as 
puniihitient, it is plain he does not think theh>fen« 
tence intolerably fevere* Whether they who are 
to cqntinue in the Sinope which fliortly he is to 
leave, will fpend the long* years which, 1 hope, ri* 
• main to them, in a manner more to theif fatisfae- 
tion, than he fhall Aide down, in filefice and obn 
fcurity, the flope of his declining . days, is beft 
known to him who laeafures out y^s, and dayg, 
and fortunes. 

The qu^ity of the fentence does not however 
decide on the juftice of it. Angry frkndfliip is 
fometimes as bad as c«ilm enmity. For this rea- 
fon the cold neutrality of abftraft juflice, is, to a 
good and clear caufe, a more defirable thing thto 
an afFeftion liable to be any way difturbed. When 
the trial is by friends, if the decifion fliould hap- 
pen to be favourable, the honour of the acquittal 
is leffened ; if adverfe, the condemnation is ex- 
ceedingly embittered. It is aggravated by coming 
from lips profeffing friendfhip, ,and pronouncing 
judgment with forrow and reludance. Taking in 
the whole view of life, it is m-ore fafe to live un- 
der the jurifdiiSion of fevere but fteady reafon^ 
than under the empire of indulgent, but capri- 
cious paflion. It is certainly well for Mr. Burke 
that there are impartial men in the World. To 
them I addrcfs mj felf, pending the appeal which 

on 
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Oft his part is made from the Uymg to the; dead, 
from the modern lyh^ tQ the anttent. 

The gentleipjen who, in the name of the pairjty^ 
have pafle4 fentence on Mr. Bur^e-s boojc, in the 
iight of literary critidfm, are judges abpye ali chal- 
lenge. He did not indegd flatter him&lf, that as 
a writer, he jcould claim the approbation of men 
^hofe talei^ts, in his judgment aiid in the publick 
j|xdgment, approach tp prodigies ; ^ ever inch 
perfpns flioiuld be difpofed to eftimate the merit 
pf a comppfition upon the ftandard pf f heir own 
fbiiity.- 

In their critical cejifujrp, though Mr. l^urke may 
find himfelf hupibled by jt as a writer, as a ma^ 
aufi as an £n^i0ima|i, he finds ina|:ter not only of 
confolation, but of pride. He propofed to convey 
to a foreign people, not his pwn ideas, but th^ 
prevalent opinion? and fentipients pf a nation, re; 
fiowned for wifdom, and celebrated in all ages for 
a well underftood and well regulated love pf free* 
{lorn. This was the avowed purppfe pf the far 
greater part pf his wprk. As that ^pyk has not 
been ill received, and a§ his cri^icjc^ will not only 
admit but contend, that this reception fpuld not 
be owing to any excellence in the compofition ca^ 
pable of perverting the publick judgment, it is 
dear that he is not difavowed by the nation whofc 
fentitp^nts he had undert^en to defcribe. His re- 
prefentation is authenticated by the verdift of his 

country. 
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coi*tttiy. Had his piece, as a work of fldfl, been 
thoiBght worthy of commendation, fomc doubt 
might have been entertained of the caufe of his 
iiiccefs. But the matter ftahds exadUy as he wiflies 
it. He i9 more happy to have his fidelity in repre- 
fentation ifecogmzed by the body of the people, 
than if he were to be ranked in point of ability 
(Mid higher he could not be ranked) wiA thofc 
whofe critics^ cenfure he has had the misfortune 
to incur. 

It is not from th^ patt of their decifion which 
the author wifhes an appeal. There are things 
which touch him more nearly. To abandon them 
would arguCy not diffidence in his abilities, but 
treachery to hia caufe. Had his work been recog* 
nized as a pattern for dexterous argument, and 
powerful eloquence, yet if it tended to eftablifli 
maxima, or to infpire fentiments, adverfe to the 
vnfc and free conffiitution of this kingdom, he 
would only have caufe to lament, that it pofiefled 
qualities fitted to perpetuate the memory of his 
offence. Obli^on would be the only means of 
lu8 efcaping the reproaches of pofterity. But, a& 
ter receiving the common allowance due to the 
common weaknefs of man, he wiflies to owe no 
part of the indulgence of the world to its forgetj» 
fiilnds. He is at iffue with the party, before the 
prefent, and if ever he can reach it, before the 
coming generation. 

The 
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The author, feveral months previous to his pub* 
lication, well knew, that two gentlemen, both of 
them.poiTefled of the mofl diflinguiflied abilities^ 
and of a moft decifive authority in the party, had 
differed with him in one of the moft material 
points relative to the French revolution ; that is 
in their opinion of the behaviour of the French 
foldiery, and its revolt from its officers. At the 
time of their publick declaration on this fubjed, 
he did not imagine the opinion of thefe two 
gentlenien had extended a great way beyond 
themfelves. He was however well aware of the 
probability, that perfons of their juft credit and 
influence would at length difpofe the greater num-, 
ber to an agreement with their fqntiniei^ts ; and 
perhaps might induce the whole body tp a tadlt 
acquiefcence in their declarations, under a natural, 
and not always an improper diflike of (hewing a 
difference with thofc who lead their party. I will 
not deny, that in general this conduft in parties 
is defenfible j but within what limits the practice 
is to be circumfcribed, and with what exceptions 
the doctrine which fuppprts it is to be received, it 
is not my prefent purpofe to define. The pre- 
fent queftion ,bas nothing to do with their mo- . 
tives; it only regards -the publick exprcffion of 
tb^r fcntiments. 

.The author is compelled, however reluftantly, 
to receive the fentence pronounced upon him in 

the 
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the j;iOufe . of commons as that of the party. It 
proceeded from the mouth of him who muft be 
tegarded as. its au then tick organ. In a difcuffion 
which continued for two days, no one gentleman 
of the oppofition interpofed a negative, or even a 
doDibt^ in favour of him or his opinions. If an 
idea confonant to the doftrine of his book, or fa- 
"TOjirablc to his conduft, lurks in the minds of any 
perfons in that defcription, it is to be confidcred^ 
only as a peculiarity which they indulge to their 
own private liberty of thinking. The author can- 
not reckon upon it. It has nothing to do with 
them as members of a party. In their publick ca- 
pacity, in every thing that meets the publick ear, 
Of publick eye, the body muft be confidered as 
uijanimous. 

They muft have been animated with a very 
warm zeal againft thofe opinions, becaufe they 
were under no necejjity of acting as they did, from 
any juft caufe of apprehenfipn that; the errours of 
this writer ihould be taken for theirs. They might 
difapprove ; it was not neceffary they fhould dif-^ 
avozv^ixim^ as they have done in the whole, and in 
all the parts of his book ; becaufe neither in the 
whole nor in any of the parts, were they, direftly, 
or by any implication, involved. The author was 
known indeed to have been warmly, ftrenuoufly, 
and affe6:iionately, againft all allurements of ambi- 
tion, anH all poffibility of alienation from pride, 

or 
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or perfimal pique, or peevifh jealoufy, attached to 
the Whig party. With one of them he has had 
a long friendihip, which he muft ever remember 
with a melancholy pleafure. To the great, real, 
and amiable virtues, and to the unequalled abili- 
ties of that gentleman, he fhall always join with 
his country in paying a juft tribute of applaufe. 
There are others in that party for whom, without 
imy {hade of forrow, he bears as high a degree of 
love as can enter into the human heart ; and as 
much veneration as ought to be paid to human 
creatures; becaufe he firmly believes, that they 
are endowed with as many and as great >?^irtues, 
as the nature of man is capable of producing, 
joined to great dearnefi of intelled, to a juft judg- 
ment, to a wonderful temper, and to true wifdonn. 
jffis fentiments with regard to them can never 
vary, without fubjefting him to the juft indigna- 
tion of mankind, who are hpund, and are gene- 
rally difpofed, to look up with reverence to the 
beft patterns of their fpecies, and fuch as give a 
dignity to the nature of which we all participate* 
For the whole of the party he has high rdpeft. 
Upon a view indeed of the compofition of all 
parties, he finds great fatisfaftion. It is, that in 
leaving the fervice of his country, he leaves parlia* 
ment without all c6mparif6n richer in abilities 
than he found it. Very folid and very brilliant 
talents diftinguifti the minifte^ial benches. The 
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oppofite rows are a fort of feminary of genius, 
and have brought forth fuch and fo great talents 
as never before (amongft us at leaft) have appear-^ 
ed together. If their OMrners are difpofed to ferve 
their country, (he trulls they are) they are in a 
condition to render it fervices of the higheft im- 
portance. If, through miftake or paflion, they are 
led to contribute to its ruin, we fliall at leaft have 
a confolation denied to the ruined country that 
adjoiris us — we fhall not be deftroyed by men of 
mean or fecondary capacities. 

All thefe confiderations of party attachment, of 
perfonal regard, and of perfonal admiration, ren* 
dered the author of the Refleftions extremely 
cautious, left the flighteft fufpicion fliould arife of 
his having undertaken to exprefs the fentiments 
even of a fingle man of that defcription. His 
words at the outfet of his Refleftions are thefe: 

" In the firft letter I had the honour to write 
" to you, and which at length I fend, I wrote nei- 
*' ther/^/r, nor from any defcription of men; nor 
" fhall I in this. My errours, if any, are my own. 
" My reputation alone is to anfwer for them.'* 
In another place, he fays (p. 126.) *^ I have 710 
" man^s proxy. I fpeak only from myfelf\ when I 
" difclaim, as I do, with all poflible earneftnefs, 
" all communion with the aftors in that triumph, 
*^ or with the admirers of it. When I affert any 
" thing elfe, a^ concerning the people of England, 
" I fpeak from obfervation, not from authority ^ 

Vol. VI. G To 
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To fay then, that the book did not contain the 
fentiments of their party, is not to contradict the 
author, or to clear themfelves. If the party had 
denied his doftrines to be the current opinions of 
the majority in the nation, they would have put 
the queftion on its true iffue. There, I hope and 
believe, his cenfurers will find on the trial, that 
the author is as faithful a reprefentative of the ge- 
neral fentiment of the people of England, as any 
perfon amongft them can be of the ideas of his 
own party. 

The French revolution can have no connexion 
with the objects of any parties in England formed 
before the period of that event, unlefs they choofe 
to imitate any of its aflis, or to confolidatc any 
principles of that revolution with their own opi- 
nions. The French revolution is no part of their 
original contraft. The matter, ftanding by itfelf, 
is an open fubjeft of political dlfcuflion, like all the 
'Other revolutions (and there are many) which 
have been attempted or accomplifhed in our age* 
But if any confidcrable number of Britifli fubjefts, 
taking a fadious intereft in the proceedings of 
France, begin publickly to incorporate themfelves 
for the fubyerlion of nothing fhort of the whole 
conftitution of this kingdom ; to incorporate 
themfelves for the utter overthrow of the body 
of its laws, civil and ecclefiaftical, and with them 
of the whole fyilem of its manners, in favour of 
the new conftitution, and of the modern ufages 

of 
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of the French nation, I think no party principle 
could bind the author not to exjHreis his fenti- 
ments ftrongly againft fuch a faftion. On the 
contrary, he was perhaps bound to mark his dif- 
fent, when the leaders of the party were daily 
going out of their way to make publick declara- 
tions in parliament, which, notwithftanding the 
purity of their intentions, hs^d a tendency to en- 
courage ill-defigning men in their practices agsdnft 
our conftitution. 

The members of this faftion leave no doubt of 
the nature and the extent of the mifchief they mean 
to produce. They declare it openly and decifivdy. 
Their intentions are not left equivocal. They are 
put out of all difpute by the thanks which, formally 
and as it were officially, they iffue, in order to re- 
commend, and to promote the circulation of the 
moft atrocious and treafonable libels, againft all 
the hitherto cheriflied objefts of the love and ve- 
neration of this people. Is it contrary to the duty 
of a good fubjeft, to reprobate fuch proceedings ? 
Is it alien to the office of a good member of par- 
liament, when fuch praftices incrcafe, and when 
the audacity of the cojifpirators grows with their 
impunity, to point out in his place their evil tend- 
ency to the happy conftitution which he is chofen 
to guard ? Is it wrong in any fenfe, to render 
the people of Englaitd fenfible how much they 
muft fufler if unfortunately fuch a wicked faftion 

G 2 , ftiould 
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fliould become poffeffed in this country of the 
fame power which their allies in the very next to 
us have fo perfidioufly ufurped, and fo outrage- 
oufly abufed ? Is it inhuman to prevent, if pof- 
fible, the Ipilling their blood, or imprudent to guard 
againft the effufion of our own ? Is it contrary to 
any of the honeft principles of party, or repug- 
nant tq any of the known duties of friendfhip, 
for any fenator, refpectfully, and amicably, to 
caution his brother members againft countenan- 
cing by inconfiderate expreflions a fort of proceed- 
ing which it is impoflible they fhould deliberately 
improve ? 

He had undertaken to demonftrate, by argu- 
ments which he thought could not be refuted^ 
and by documents, which he was fure could not 
be denied, that no comparifon was to be made 
between the Britifh government and the French 
ufurpation. — That they who endeavoured madly 
to compare them, were by no means making the 
comparifon of one good fyftem with another good 
fyftem, which varied only in local and circumftan- 
tial differences ; much lefs, that they were hold* 
ing out to us a fuperiour pattern of legal liberty, 
which we might fubftkute in the place of our old, 
and, as they defcribe it, fuperannuated conftitu- 
tion. He meant to demonftrate, that the French 
fcheme was not a comparative good, but a pofi- 
tive evil. — That the queftion did not at all turn, 

as 
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as it had been ftated,^ on a parallel between a mo- 
riarchy and a republick. He denied that the pre- 
fent fcheme of things in France, did at all deferve 
• the refpeftable name of a republick : he had there- 
fore no comparifon between monarchies and re- 
publicks to make. — That what was done in France 
was a wild attempt to methodize anarchy ; to 
perpetuate and fi^^ diforder. That it was a foul, 
impious, monftrous thing, wholly out of the courfe 
of moral nature. He undertook to prove, that it 
was generated in treachery, fraud, falfebood, hy- 
pocrify, and unprovoked murder .^^— He offered to 
make out, that thofe who have led in that bufi- 
nefs, had conducted themfelves with the utmoft 
perfidy to their colleagues in fun6tion, and with 
the moft flagrant perjury both towards their king 
and their conftituents ; to the one of whom the 
affembly had fworn fealty, and to the other, w^hen 
under- no fort of violence or conftraint, they had 
fworn a full obedience to inftruftions. — That by 
the terrour of aflaflination, they had driven away a 
very great number of the meinbers, fo as to pro- 
duce a falfe appearance of a majority, — That this 
fiftitious majority had fabricated a conftitution, 
which, as now it ftands, is a tyranny far beyond 
any example that can be found in the civilized 
European world of our age; that therefore the 
lovers' of it muft be lovers, not of liberty, but, if 
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they really underftand its nature, of the loweft 
and bafeft of all fervitude. 

He propofed to prove, that the prefent ftate of 
things in France is not a tranfient evil, produc- 
tive, as fome have too favourably reprefented it, 
of a lafting good ; but that the prefent evil is 
only the means of producing future, and (if that 
were poffible) worfe evils. — That it is not, an un- 
digefted, imperfeft, and crude fcheme of liberty, 
which may gradually be mellowed and ripened 
into an orderly and focial freedom ; but that it is 
fo fundamentally wrong, as to be utterly inca- 
pable of correcting itfelf by any length of time, or 
of being formed into any mode of polity, of 
which a member of the houfe of commons could 
publickly declare his approbation. 

If it had been permitted to Mr. Burke, he 
would have fliewri diftinftly, and in detail, that 
what the affembly calling itfelf national, had held 
out as a large and liberal toleration, is in reality 
a cruel and infidious religious perfecution ; infi- 
nitely more bitter than any which had been heard 
of within this century. — That it had a feature in 
it worfe than the old perfecutions. — That the old 
perfecutors afted, or pretended to act, from zeal 
towards fome fyftem of piety and virtue : they 
gave ftrong preferences to their own ; and if they 
drove people from one religion, they provided for 

them 
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them another, in which men might take refuge, 
and expeft confolation. — That their new perfecu- 
tion is not againft a variety in confcience, but 
againft all confcience. That it profeffes contempt 
towards its objeft ; and whilft it treats all religion 
with fcorn, is not fo much as neutral about the 
modes : It unites the oppofite evils of intolerance 
and of indifference. 

He could have proved, that it is fo far from re-* 
jefting tefts (as unaccountably had been afferted) 
that the affembly had impofed tefts of a peculiar 
hardfliip, arifing from a cruel and premeditated 
pecuniary fraud : tefts againft old principles, Sanc- 
tioned by the laws, and binding upon the con^ 
fcience.— That thefe tefts. were not impofed as titles 
to fome new honour or fome new benefit, but to 
enable men to hold a poor compenfation for their 
legal eftates, of which they had been unjuftly de- 
prived ; and, as they had before been reduced 
from affluence to indigence, fo on refufal to fwear 
againft their confcience, they are now driven from 
indigence to famine, and treated with every pof- 
fible degree of outrage, infult, and inhumanity. — 
That thefe tefts, which their impofers wdl knew 
would not be taken, were intended for the very 
purpofe of cheating their miferable victims out of 
the compenfat' on which the tyrannick impoftors 
of the affembly had previoufly and purpofely ren- 

G 4 dercd 
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dered the publiok unable to pay. That thus their 
- ultimate violence arofe from their original fraud. 
He would have fhewn that the univerfal peace 
Md concord amongft nations, which thefe com- 
mon enemies to mankind had held out with the 
fame fraudulent ends and pretences with which 
they had uniformly conducted every part of their 
proceeding, was a coarfe and dumfy deception, 
unworthy to be propofed as an example, by an 
informed and fagacious Britifli fenator, to any 
•other country. — That far from peace and good- 
will to men, they meditated war againft all other 
governments ; and propofed fyftematically to ex- 
cite in them all the very v%^orft kind of feditions, 
in order to lead to their common dcfi:rucT:ion. — 
That they had difcovered, in the few inftanccs in 
which they have hitherto had tlie power of dif- 
covcring it, (as at Avignon, and in the Comtat, 
at Cavailhon and at Carpentras) in what a favage 
manner they mean to conduft the feditions and 
wars they have planned againft their neighbours 
for the fake of putting thenifelve^ at the head of 
a confederation of republicks as wild and as mif- 
chievous as their own. He would have fliewn in 
what manner that wicked fcheme was carried on in 
thofe places, without being directly either owned or 
difclaimed, in hopes that the undone people fhould 
at length be obliged to fly to their tyrannick pro- 

tcftion. 
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teftion, as fome fort of refuge from their barba- 
rous and treacherous hoftility. He would have 
&ewn from thofe examples, that neither this nor 
any other fociety could be in fafety as long as fuch 
a publick enemy was in a condition to continue di- 
reAly or indiredly fuch praftices againft its peace. 
—That Great Britain was a principal objeft of 
their machinations ; and that they had begun by 
eftablifhingcorrefpondencieSjComn^unicationSjand 
a fort of federal, union with the fadious here. — 
That no praftical enjoyment of a thing fo imper- 
feci and precarious, as human happinefs muft be, 
even under the very beft of governments, could be 
a fecurity for the exiftence of thefe governments, 
during the prevalence of the principles of France, 
propagated from that grand fch,ool of every dif- 
order, and every vice. 

. He was prepared to fhew the nradnefs of their 
declaration of the pretended rights of man j the 
childifh futility of fome of their maxims; the 
grofs and ftupid abfurdity^ and the palpable falfity 
of others ; and the mifchievous tendency of all 
fuch declarations to th« wellbeing of men and of 
citizens, and to the fafety and profperity of every 
juft commonwealth. .He was prepared to fliew 
that, in their conduft, the affembly had direftly 
violated not only every found principle of govern- 
ment, but every one, without exception, of their 
own falfe or futile maxims j and indeed every 

rule 
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rule they *had pretended to liiy down for their 
own diredion. , 

In a word, he was ready to fliew, that thbfe 
who could, after fuch a full and fair expofure, 
continue to countenance the French infanity, 
were xiot miftaken politicians, but bad men ; but 
he thought that in this cafe, as in many others, 
iimorance had been the caufe of admiration. 

Thefe are ftrong affertions. They required ftrong 
proofs. The member, who laid down thefe pofi- 
tions was and is ready to give, in his place, to 
each polition decifive evidence, correfpondent to 
th^e nature and quality of the feveral allegations. 

In order to judge on the propriety of the inter- 
ruption given to Mr. Burke, in his fpeech in the 
committee of the Quebec bill, it is neceflary to 
inquire, firft, whether, on general principles, he 
ought to have been fuflfered to prove his allega- 
tions ? Secondly, whether the time he had chofen 
was fo very unfeafonable as to make his exercife 
of a parliamentary right produftive of ill effefts. 
on his friends or his country ? Thirdly, whether 
the opinions delivered in his book, and which he 
had begun to expatiate upon that day, were in 
contradicflion to his former principles, and incon- 
fiftent With the general tenour pi his publick con- 
duel ? 

They who have made eloquent panegyricks on 
the French revolution, and who think a free dif- 

cuffion 
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cuffion fo yery advantageous in every cafe, and 
under every circumftance, ought not, in my opi- 
nion, to have prevented their eulogies from being 
tried on the teft of facts. If their panegyrick had 
been anfwered with an inveftive (bating the dif* 
ference in point of eloquence) the one would have 
been as good as the other : that is, they would 
both of them have been good for nothing. The 

i 

panegyrick and the fatire ought to be fufFered to 
go to trial ; and that which jflirinks from it, muft 
be contented to ftand at beft as a mere declama- 
tion. 

I do not think Mr. Burke v/as wrong in the 
courfe he took. That which feemed to be recom- 
mended to him by Mr. Pitt, was rather to extol 
the Englifh conftitution, than to attack the French. 
I do not determine what would be beft for Mr. 
Pitt to do in his fituation. I do not deny that he 
may have good reafons for his referve. Perhaps 
they might have been as good for a fimilar re- 
ferve on the part of Mr. Fox, if his zeal had fuf- 
fered him to liften to them. But there were no 
motives of minifterial prudence, or of that pru- 
dence which ought to guide a man perhaps on the 
eve of being minifter, to reftrain the author of the 
Reflections. He is in no office under the crown ; 
he is not the organ of any party. 

The excellencies of the Britilh conftitution had 
already exercifed and exhaufted the talents of the 

beft 
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l^eft thinkers, and the moft eloquent writers and 

speakers, that the world ever faw. But in the 

prefent cafe, a fyftem declared to be far better, 

^n4 which certainly is much newer (to reftlefs 

gnd unftable minds no fmall recommendation) 

W^s held out to the admiration of the good peo^ 

pie of England, In that cafe, it was furely pror 

p^p for thpfe, who had far other thoughts of the 

f rench conftitution, to fcrutinize that plan which 

Jia^ t)een recommended to our imitation by aftive 

^|id ?;e^lous factions, at home and abroad, Our 

fQjnplexion is fuch, that we are \ palled with en-f 

joym^nt, and ftimulated with hope ; that we be- 

fopip lefs fenfible to a longrpoffeffed benefit, from 

the very circumftance that it is become habitual. 

Specious, untried, ambiguous profpecls of new ad^ 

vantage recommend themfclves to the fpirit of 

adventure, which more or lefs prevails in every 

piind. From this temper, men, and factions, an4 

pations too, have facrificcd the good, of which 

they had been in affared poffeffion, in favour of 

wild and irrational expedations. What fhould 

hinder Mr. Burke, if he thought this temper 

likely, at one time or other, to prevail in our 

country, from expofmg to a multitude, eager to 

game^ thp falfc calcu^tions of this lottery of 

fraud ? 

I allow, as I ought to do, for the effufions 
^'hich come from a genera! zeal for liberty, Thi$ 
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is to be indulged^ and even to be encouraged, a3 
long as the qiiejiwn is general. Ah orator^ abovd 
all men, ought to be allowed a full and free ufe of 
the praife of liberty. A common place in favour 
of flavery and tyranny delivered to a popukt 
affembly 5 would indeed be a bold defiance to all 
the principles of rhetorick< But in a queftibft' 
whether any particular conftitution is or is hot a 
plan of rational liberty, this kind of rhetoirical 
flourifii in favour of freedom iii general^ is fur ely. 
a little Out of its place. It is virtually a beggliig 
of the queftioh. It is a fong df triumph^ beforg 
the battle. 

" But Mr. Fox does hot make the pahegyrick 
" of the new conftitution; it is the deftrudioil. 
" only of the abfolute monarchy he comhiends;^' 
When that namelefs thing which has been hOAf 
fet up in France Was defcribed as " the tnoft ftti^ 
" pendous and glotious edifice of libertyj which 
** had been erefted on the foundation of hiimaft 
^' integrity in any time or country,^* it might at 
firft have led the hearer into ah t)pinioh, that th^ 
confttuftioh of the new fabrick was an objeft of 
admiration, as well as the demolition of the old; 
Mr. Fox, however^ has explained himfelf ; and it 
Would be too like that captious and cavilling fpi- 
rit, which I fo perfectly deteft, if I were to J)iil 
down the language of an eloquent and ardent 
mind, to the pundilious exaftnefs of a pleader*. 

therf 
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Tlien Mr. Fox did not mean to applaud that 
monflrous thing, which, by the courtefy of France, 
they call a conftitution. I eafily believe it. Far 
from meriting the praifes of a great genius like 
Mr. Fox, it cannot be approved by any man of 
common fenfc, or common information. He can- 
not admire the change of one piece of barbarifm 
for another, ^nd a worfe. He cannot rejoice at 
the deftruction of a monarchy, mitigated by man- 
ners, refpeftful to laws and ufages, and attentive, 
perhaps but too attentive to publick opinion, in 
favour of the tyranny of a licentious, ferocious, 
and favage multitude, without laws, mannersj or 
morals, and which ifo far from refpecling the ge- 
neral fenfe of mankind, infolently endeavours to 
alter all the principles and opinions, which have 
hitherto ^ided and contained the world, and to 
force them into a conformity to their <view^s and 
aftions. His mind is made to better things. 

That a man Ihould rejoice and triumph in the 
deftruclion of an abfolute monarchy ; that in fuch 
an event he fliould overlook the captivity, dif- 
grace, and degradation of an unfortunate prince, 
and the continual danger to a life which cxifts 
only to be endangered ; that he fhould overlook 
the utter ruin of whole orders and clafles of men, 
extending itfclf direftly, or in its ncareft confe- 
quences, to at leaft a million of our kind, and to 
at leaft the temporary wretchcdncFs of a whole 

community, 
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cotnmunity, I do not deny to be in fome fort na- 
tural : becaufe, when people fed a political objeft^ 
which they ardently defire, but in one point o£ 
view, they are apt extremely to palliate, or under-* 
rate the evils which may arife in obtaining It* 
This is no reflection on the humanity of thofe 
perfons. Their good nature I am the laft man in 
the world to difpute,' It only Chews that they are 
not fufficiently informed, or fufficiently confider- 
ate. When they come to reflect ferioufly on the 
tranfaftion, they will think themfelves bound to 
examine what the object is that has been acquired 
by all this havock. They will hardly aflert that 
the deftruftion of an abfolute monarchy is a thing 
gpod in Ufelf, without any fort of reference to the 
antecedent ftate of .things, or to confequences 
which refult from the change ; without any con- 
fideration whether under its ancient rule a coun- 
try was, to a confiderable degree, flourifliing and 
populous, highly; cultivated, and highly Commer- 
cial ; arid whether, under that domination, though 
perfonal liberty had been precarious and infecure, 
property at leaft was ever violated. They cannot 
take the moral fympathies of the human mind 
along with them, in abftraclions' feparated from 
the good or evil condition of the fl:ate, from the 
quality of actions, and the character of the adtors. 
None of us love abfolute and uncontrolled mo- 
narchy ; but we could not rejoice at the fufieringsr 

of 
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of a Marcus Aurcllus, or a Trajan, who were ab- 
folute monarchs, as we do when Nero is con- 
demned by the fenate to be puniftied more majO" 
re?n : Nor when that monfter was obliged to fly 
with his wife Sporus, and to drink puddle, wei^e 
men affcfted in the fame manner, as when the 
venerable Galba, with all his faults and errours, 
was murdered by a revolted mercenary foldiery. 
With fuch things before our eyes our feelings 
contradlft our theories ; and when this is the cafe, 
the feelings are true, and the theory is falfe. What 
I contend for is, that in commending the de- 
flruftion of an abfolute monarchy, all the circum* 
fiances ought not to be wholly overlooked, as 
" confiderations fit only for fhallow and fuperficial 
" minds/' — ^The words of Mr. Fox, or to that efFeft. 
The fubverfion of a government, to deferve any 
praife, mull be coi^fidered but as a ftep prepara- 
tory to the formation of fomething better, either 
in the fcheme of the government itfelf, or in the 
perfons who adminifter it, or in both. Thefc 
events cannot in reafon be feparated. For inftance, 
when we praife our revolution of 1688, though 
the nation, in that aft, was on the defenfive, and 
was juftified iu' incurring all the evils of a defen- 
five war, we do not refl; there. We always com- 
bine with the fubverfion of the old government 
the happy fcttlement which followed. When we 
cftimate that revolution, we mean to comprehend 

in 
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ki out calculation both the Srahie of the thing 
^rted with, and the value of the thing ireceived 
ih exchange. 

' The burthen of proof lies heavily on thofe who 
tear to pieces the whole frame and contexture of 
their country, that they could find no other way 
of fettling a government fit to obtain its rational 
ends, except that which they have purfued by 
means unfavourable to all the prefent happinefs of 
millions of people, and to the utter ruin of feveral 
hundreds of thoufands. In their political arrange- 
ments, men have no right to put the well-being 
of the prefent generation wholly out of the quef- 
tion. Perhaps the only moral tnift with any cer- 
tainty in our hands, is the care of our own time. 
With regard to futurity, we are to treat it like a 
ward. We are not fo to attempt an improvement 
of his fortune, as to put the capital of his eftate 
to any hazard* 

It is not worth our while to difcufs, like fophif^- 
ters, whether, in no cafe, fome evil, for the fake 
of fome benefit, is to be tolerated. Nothing uni- 
verfal can be rationally affirmed on any moral, or 
any political fubjeft. Pure metaphyfical abflrac- 
tion does not belong to thefe matters. The lines 
of morality are not like the ideal lines of mathe- 
maticJks. They ate broad and deep as well as 
long. They admit of exceptions ; they demand 
modifications. Thefe exceptions and modifications 

Vol. VI. H ' are 
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are not made by the procefs of logick, but by th< 
rules o£prudcnce. Prudence is not only.^he firft 
in rank of the virtues political and moral, but fhe 
is the dircftor, the regulator j the ftandard of them 
all. Metaphyficks cannot live without definition; 
but prudence is cautious how flie defines- . Our 
courts cannot be more fearful in fuffering ficti- 
tious cafes to be brought before them for eliciting 
their determination on a point of law, than pru-. 
dent moralifis ar^ in putting extreme and hazard- 
ous cafes of confcience upon emergencies not 
exifting. Without attempting therefore to define, 
what never can be defined, the cafe of a revolu- 
tion in government, this, I think, may be fafely 
affirmed, that a fore and preffing evil is to be re-^ 
moved, and that a good, great in its amount, 
and unequivocal in its nature, muft be probable 
almoft to certainty, before the inefl:imable price 
of our own morals, and the well-being, of a num- 
ber of our fellow-citizens, is paid for a revolu- 
tion. If ever we ought to be oeconomifts even to 
parfimony, it is in. the voluntary produdion of 
evil. Every revolution contains in it fomething 
of evil. 

It muft always be, to thofe who are the grcateft 
amateurs, or even profeffors of xevolutions, a 
matter very hard to prove, that tlie late French 
government was fo bad, that nothing worfe in^ 
the infinite devices of men, coujd come in its, 

pfcice. 
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placed They who have brought Prince fb^its pxt^. 
fent condition ought t<^ f)rove ^ftf/ by foiiietbirig^ 
better' thSn prattling ^abOut the Baff3e,-''thait theit^ 
fubverteci governmferit wais '.as iricip^ble, as^ tltS 
prefent certaiiily is, of ill- improvenicht aiid'^cbr^ 
reEtion. How dare they to fay fo who have never* 
made that experifnent ? They are eixperimenterf 
by their trade. They have tnade ah hundrSE 
others, infinitely more hazardous. ' V:C*^ 

The Englifli admirers of the forty^eight thifii-S 
fand republicks whiirh form the French federatkyA / 
praifc them not for what they are, but for whi^ 
they are to become. They do no^ talk as pdlid- 
cians but 'as prophets. But in whatever c^iri&st 
they choofe to foUnd panegyricl£ on predi<?ttoW,^i?^ 
will be thought a little fitigular topraife iaity wo?ft^ 
not for its own merits; but fof the meriti df , 
fomethiri^ 'elfe which' may fucceed'tb'it.' * 'Whi^ 
any politital ihftitution is praifed, in fpite of grea't? 
tod pforiiincnt faults of every kind, and in all iti 
parts, it muft be fuppbfed to have fomething e:x- 
cfeUcnt in its fundamental principles. Itimrft be 
ftfewh thatit is right thxbugh innipcrfc<ft'; that ft i^ 
hot only by 'poQibility fufceptSble of improvementi 
but that it contaitis in it a principle tending-^to iw 
Ifclforarfbft. - ' '-^ ' '"'^ 

^Before they atterriiJt'tbihew this progreflion ;ij 
their* favourite w'o^k, from abfolute privity ll 
Mfiitfd *^a^-aioh,"thty will find thcmftlves cn- 
-•^^ Hz gaged 
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gaged in a civil war with thofe whofe caufe they 
maintain. What ! alter-our fublime conftitution^ 
the glory of. France, the envy of the world, the 
pattern for mankind, the mafter-piece of legifla- 
tion, the coUeded and concentrated glory of this 
enlightened age ! Have we not produced it ready 
made and ready armed, mature in its birth, a 
pcrfeft goddefs of wifdom alid of war, hammered 
by our blackfmith midwives out of the brain of 
Jupiter himfelf ? Have we not fworn our devout, 
profane, believing, infidel people, to an allegiance 
to this goddefs^ even before fhe had burft the 
dura mater ^ and as yet exifted only in embryo I 
ijA^ Havp we not folemnly declared this conftitution 
unalterable by any future legiflature ? Have we 
not bound it on pofterity for ever, though our 
abettors have declared that no one generation is 
competent to bind another ? Have we not obliged 
the members of every future affembly to qualify 
themfelves for their feats by fwearing to its con* 
fervation ?_ 

. Indeed the French conftitution always muft be 
(if a change is not made in aU their principles and 
fundamental arrangements) a government wholly 
by popular reprefentation* It muft be this or no* 
thing. The French faftion confiders as. an ufurp 
ation, as an atrodous violation of the indefeafible 
rights of man, every other defcription of govern- 
menti.. Take it or leave it ; there is no medium* 

^ Let 
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Let the irrefragable doftors fight out their own 
controverfy in their own way, and with their 
own weapons ; and when they are tired let them 
commence a treaty of peace. Let the plenipotea 
tiary fophifters of England fettle with the diplo- 
matick fophifters of France in what manner right 
is to be corrected by an infulion of wrong, and 
how truth may be rendered more true by a due 
intermixture of faHehood, 

Having fufficiently proved, that nothing could 
jnake it generally improper for Mr. Burke to pro v^ 
what he had alleged concerning the obj.ft of thfe 
difpute, I pafs to the fecond queftion, that is, 
whether he was juftified in choofing the com- 
mittee on the Quebec bill as the field for this dii^ 
cuflion ? If it were necefTary, it mi^t be fliewn, 
that he was not the firft to bring thefe difcuflions 
Into parliament, nor the firft to renew them in 
this feffion. The faft is notorious. As to the 
Quebec bill, they were introduced into the debate 
upon that fubjedl for two plain reafons ; firft, that 
as he thought it then not advifable to make the 
proceedings of the faftious foeieties the fubjeft of 
a direft motion, he had no other way open to 
him. Nol?ody has attempted to fliew, that it wa§ 
at all admiffible into any other bufinefs before the 
houfe. Hei'e every thing was favourable. Here 
5vas a bill to form a ney conftitutioa for a French 
Moviace under Englifli dopiiniout^ The queftion 

H3 naturally 
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jfiaturally arofe, whpther wc fliould fettle that con- 
iHtution upon Englifh ideas, or upon French. 
This fur^iiihed an opportunity for examining into 
the value of the French conftitution, either con- 
iidered as applicable ^to colonial government, or 
in its own nature. The bill too was in a com- 
xnittec. By the privilege of fpeaking as often as 
he pleafed, he hoped in fome meafure to fupply 
the want of fupport, 'which he had but too much 
Teafon to apprehend. In a committee it was al- 
ways in his power to bring the queftions from 
generalities to fafts ; from declamation to difcuf- 
fion. Some benefit he aftually received from this 
privilege. Thcfe are plain, obvious, natural rea^ 
fons for his condu6L I believe they are the true, 
and the only true ones. 

They who juflify the frequent interruptions, 
which at length wholly difabled him from pro- 
ceeding, attribute their conduft to a very different 
•interpretation of his motives. They fay, that 
through corruption, or malice, or folly, he was 
acling his part in a plot to make his friend Mr. 
Fox pafs for a republican; and thereby to prevent 
the gracious intentions of his fovereign from tak- 
ing effect, which at that time had begun to dif- 
clofe themfelves in his fay our.* This is a pretty^ 

feriou^ 

* To explain this, it will be nccclTary to advert to a para- 
graph wbich appeared in a paper, in thttninorUj. interef^£)i^ 
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•fcrious charge. This, on Mr, Burke's part, would 
be fomething more than miftake; fomething 
worfe than formal irregularity. Any contumely, 

any 

rime before this debate. *• A very dark intrigue has lately been 
'* difcovered, the authors of which are well known to us ; but . 
** until the glorious day fhall come, when it will not be a libel 
** to tell the TRUTH, we mu(l not be fo regardlefs of our own 
•* fafety, as to publi(h their names. We will, however, (late 
*' the faft, leaving it to the ingenuity of our readers to difcover 
** what we dare not pubjift- 

** Since the buiinefs of the armament againft Ruffia has been 
** under difcuflion, a great perfonage has been heard to fay, * that 
. ^* * he was not fo wedded to Mr. Pitt, as not to be very will- 
^* * ing to give his confidence to Mr. Fox, if the latter ihould 
" * be able, in a crifi« like the prefent, to cpndu6l the govern- 
** * ment of the country with greater advantage to the publick.* 
** This patriotick declaration immediately alarmed the fwarm 
" of courtly infcifls that live only in the funfhine of minifterial 
•* favour. It was thought to be the forerunner of the difmillion 
" of Mr. Pitt, and every engine was fet at work for the pur- 
•* pofe of preventing fuch an event. The principal engine em- 
*' ployed on this occafion was calumny. It was whifpered in 
•• the ear of a great pprfonage, that Mr. Fox was the lad man 
** in England to be trufted by a king, becaufe he was by prin- 
*' ciPLE a KEPUBLiCAN, and confequently an enemy to mo- 

•* NARCHY. 

** In the difcuffion of the Quebec bill which ftood for yefter- 
*^ day, it was the inteiitipn of fome perfons to connect with this 
" fubjedi the French revolution, in hopes that Mr. Fox would 
•* be warmed bv a collifion with Mr. Burke, and induced to cJe- 
** fend that revolution in which fo much power was taken from, 
** and fo little left in, the crown." 

** Had Mr. Fox fallen into the fnare, his fpeech on the occa- 

H 4 " iion 
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any outrage is readily pafled over, by the indul- 
gence which we all owe to fudden paflion. Thefe 
things are foon forgot upon occafions in which 
all men are fo apt to forget themfelves. Deliberate 
injuries, to a degree muft be remembered, becaufe 
they require deliberate precautions to be fecured 
againft their return. 

I am authorized to fay for Mr. Burke, that he 
confiders that caufe affigned for the outrage of- 

** fipn would have been laid before a great pcrfonage, as a proof 
** that a man who could defend fuch a revolution, might be a 
« very good republican, but could not poflibly be a friend to 
•* monarchy. 

** But thofe who laid the fnare were difappointed ; for Mr, 
** Fox, in the fhort converfation which took place yefterday in 
•' the houfe of commons, faid, that he confeflcdly had thought 
** favourably of the French revolution ; but that mod certainly 
** he never had, cither in parliament or out of parliament, pro- 
*' fefTcd or defended republican principles." 

Argusy April 2 2d, 1791, 

Mr. Burke cannot anfwer for the truth, nor prove the falfe- 
,hood of the ftory given by the friends of the party in this paper. 
He only knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authenti- 
cated had no influence on his condud:. He meant only, to the 
bed of his power, to guard the publick againft the ill defigns of 
fadions out of doors. What Mr. Burke did in parliament 
could hardly have been intended to draw Mr. Fox into any 
declarations unfavourable to his principles, fince (by the ac- 
count of thofe who are hijs friends) he had long before cfFeftually 
prevented the fuccefs of any fuch fcandalous defigns. Mr.' Fox's 
friends have themfelves done away that imputation on Mr. 
Burke, • , . ' . 

:' fered 
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fered to him, as ten times worfe than the outrage 
itfelf. There is fuch a ftrange confiifion of ideas 
on this fubjeft, that it is far more difficult to un- 
derftand the nature of the charge, than to refute 
it when underftood. Mr. Fox's friends were, it 
feems, feized with a fudden panick terrour left he 
ihould pafs for a republican. I do not think they 
had any ground for this apprehenfion. But let 
us admit they had. What was there in the Que- 
bec bill, rather than in any other, which could 
fubjeft him or them to that imputation? Nothing 
in a difcuflion of the French conftitution, which 
juight arife on the Quebec bill, could tend to make 
Mr? Fox pafs for a republican ; except he ftiould 
take ojccafion to extol that ftate of things in France, 
which afFeflts to be a republick or a confederacy 
of republicks. If fuch an encomium could make 
any unfavourable impreidion on the king's mind, 
furely his voluntary panegyricks on that event, 
not fo much introduced as intruded into other 
debases, with which they had little relation, muft 
have produced that effeft with much more cer- 
tainty, and much greater force. The Quebec bill, 
at worft, was only o;ie of thofe opportunities, 
carefully fought, and induftrioufly improved by 
himfelf. Mr. Sheridan had already brought forth 
a panegyrick on the French fyftem in a ftill higher 
ftrain, with full as little demand from the nature 
of the bufinefs before the houfe, in a fpeech too 

good 
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good to be fpeedily forgotten. Mr. Fox followc4 
him without any dired call from the fiabjeft mat- 
ter, and upon the fame ground. To canvafs the 
merits of the French confUtution on the Quebec 
bill could not draw forth any opinions which were 
not brought forward before, with no fmall often- 
tat ion, and with very littie of neceffity, or perhaps 
of propriety. What mode, or what time of dif- 
cufling the conduft of the French faftion in Eng- 
land would not equally tend to kindle this enthu-r 
fiafm, and afford thofe occaiions for panegyrick, 
which, far from fliunning, Mr. Fox has always in- 
duftrioully fought ? He himfelf faid very truly, in 
the debate, that no artifices were neceffary to draw 
from him his opinions upon that fubjeft.- But to 
fall upon Mr. Burke for making an ufe, at worft 
not more irregular, of the fame liberty, is tanta- 
mount to a plain declaration, that the topick of 
France is tabooed or forbidden ground to Mr. 
Burke, and to Mr. Burke alone. But furely Mr. 
Fox is not a republican ; and what fhould Iiinder 
him, when fuch a difcuflion came oil, from clear- 
ing himfelf unequivocally (as his friends fay he had 
done near a fortnight before) of all fuch imputa- 
tions ? Inftead of being a difadvantage to him, he 
would have defeated all his enemies, and Mr. 
Burke, fince he has thought proper to reckon 
him amongft them. , 

But it feems, fome.newfpaper or other. had im- 
puted 
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. puted to him republican principles, on occafion of 
his condud upon the Quebec bill. Suppofing Mr* 
Burke to liave feen thefc newfpapers (which is to 
fuppofe more than I believe to be true) I would 
aik^ when did the newfpapers forbear to charge 
Mr. Fox, or Mr. Burke himfelf, with republican 
principles, or any other principles which they 
thought could render both of them odious, fomc- 
times to one defcription of people, fometimes to 
another ? Mr. Burke, fince the publication of his 
pamphlet, has been a thoufand times charged in 
the newfpapers with holding 4eipotick principles. 
He could not enjoy one moment of domeftick 
quiet, he could not perform the leaft particle of 
publick duty, if he did not altogether difregard 
the language of thofe libels. But however his fen- 
fibility might be affeded by fuch abufe, it would 
in him have been thought a moft ridiculous reafon 
for Ihutting up the mouths of Mr. Fox or Mr. 
Sheridan, fo as to prevent their delivering their 
fentiments of the French revolution, — that for- 
footh, " the newfp^ers had lately charged Mr. 
V Burke with being an enemy to liberty.*' 

1 allow that thofe gentlemen have privileges to 
which Mr. Burke has no claim. But their friends 
ought to. plead thofe privileges; and not to affign 
bad reafons, on the principle of what is fair be- 
tween man and man, and thereby to put them- 
Cdves on a level with thofe who can fo eafily re- 
fute 
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fute them. Let them fay at once that his reputa- 
lion is of no value, and that he has no call to affert 
it ; but that theirs is of infinite concern to the 
party and the publick ; and to that confideration 
he ought to facrifice all his opinions, an4 all his 
feelings. 

In that language I fliould hear a ftyle corrc* 
fpondent to the proceeding ; lofty, indeed, but 
plain and confiftent. Admit, however, for a mo- 
ment, and merely for argument, that this gentle- 
man had as good a right to continue as they had 
to begin thefe difcuffions, in candour and equity 
they muft allow that their voluntary defcant in 
jJraife of the French conftitution was as much an 
oblique attack on Mr. Burke, as Mr. Burke's in- 
quiry into the foundation of this encomium could 
poffibly be conftrued into an imputation upon 
them. They well knew, that he felt like other 
men ; and of courfe he would think it mean and 
unworthy, to decline afferting in his place, and in 
-the front of able adverfaries, the principles of what 
he had pfenned in his clofet, and without an op- 
ponent before him. They could not but be con- 
vinced, that declamations of this kind would roufe 
him; that he mufl: think, coming from men of 
their calibre^ they were highly mifchievous ; that 
-they gave countenance to bad nrien, and bad de- 
figns ; and^ though he was aware that the hand- 
ling, fudvinatters, in parliament wai^ delicate,, yd: 

he 
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he was u-tnan very likely, whenever,- much againft 
his will, they were brought there, to refolve, that 
there they fliould be thoroughly fifted, Mr. Fox, 
early in the preceding feffion, had publick notice, 
from Mn Burke of the light in which he ccHi- 
fidered every attempt to introduce the example 
of France into the politicks of this country ; and 
of his refolution to break with his beft friends, 
and to join with his worft enemies to prevent it. 
He hoped that no fuch neceflity would ever exift. 
But in cafe it fliouId, his determination was madeji 
The party knew perfedly that he would at leaft 
defend himfelf. He never intended to attack Mr. 
Fox, nor did he attack him diredly or indireftly. 
His fpecch kept to its matter. No perfonality was 
employed even in the remoteft allufion. He never 
did impute to that gentleman any republican prin- 
ciples, or any other bad principles or bad condu<9: 
whatfoever. It was far from his words ; it was 
far from his heart. It muft be remembered, that 
jiotwithftanding the attempt of Mr, Fox, to fix on 
Mr. Burke an unjuftifiable change of opinion, and 
the foul crime of teaching a fet of maxims to a 
boy, and afterwards, when thefe maxims became 
adult in his mature age, of abandoning both the 
difciple and the doftrine, Mr. Burke never at- 
tempted, in any one particular, either to criminate 
or to recriminate. It may be faid, that he had no- 
thing of the kind in his power. This he does not 

controvert. 
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controvijrt. He certainly had it not in his inclina- 
tion. That gentleman had as little ground for the 
charges which he was fo caffly provoked to make 
upon him. 

The gentlemen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) 

have been kind enough to cpnfider the difpute 

brought On by this bufinefs, and the confequenjt 

feparation of Mr. Burke from their corps, as a 

liiatter of regret and uneafinefs. I cannot be of 

opinion, that by his cxclufion they have had any 

J(^ at all. A man whofe opinions are fo very ad- 

verfe to theirs, adverfe, as' it was exprefled, " as 

** pole to pole,** fo mifchievoufly as well as fo di- 

reftly adverfe, that they found themfclves under 

the neceffity of folemnly difclaiming them in full 

parliament, fuch a man muft ever be to them a 

moft unfeemly and unprofitable incumbrance. A 

co-operation with him could only ferve to embar- 

rafs them in all their councils. They have befides 

publickly reprefented him as a mzn capable of 

abufing the docility and confidence of ingenuous 

youth; and, for a bad reafon, or for no reafon, 

of difgracing his whole publick life by a fctoda- 

lous contradiftion of every one of his own afts, 

writings, and declarations. If fhefe charges- be 

true, their exclufion of fuch a peribn from theit 

body is a circumftance which does equal hohdtif 

to their juftice and their prudence. If they ex* 

prefs a degree of fenfibility in being obliged to exe^ 

•- - • cute 



cut€ tibis^wif^ and )ui^ j^i^jbeace, from a cmifi4^Far 
tion of fome anuable, or fome flq^fant qualitiesr 
which, in his privsite life their forjpter friend may 
happen to poffefs, they add, to the praife of thei^ 
wifdom and firmnefe, the merit of great tenckr- 
nefs of ,heai:ta a^d hupianity of difpof tijon. 

On t;heir idea?, the Bew Whig. par$y have, iq my, 
opinion v'a<9:qd as became th^m. ip,he author q^ 
the Re^eftions, h.owev§f, on his ^part, cannot^ 
without great ihame t;o hipifelf, and without ent^ 
tailing everlafting di%rfl(ce on his pofterity, admit: 
the truthor juftice pf thy charges which have been 
niade upon him,} or allow that he has in thofe 
Reflections difoQyered any principles tp which^bo-^ 
neft men are bound to declare, not a fh^de or two^ 
of diflent, but a. total fundamental oppofitipn. He 
muft believe, if he does not mean \|^ilfully to abian- 
don hiSfCaufe and his reputation, that principles 
fundamentally at variance with thofe of his book,, 
are fundamentally falfe. What thofe principfesg^ 
the antipodes to his, really are, he can only dif- - 
cover from their contrariety. He is very unwilw 
ling to fupppfe^ that the doctrines of fome books 
lately circulated are the principles of the party j; 
though from the vehement declarations againil 
his opinions, he is at fon^e lof^ how , to judge. 
otherwife. .' 

For the prefent, my pUn does QOt reader it ne- 
ceflary tp fay any thing further concerning th^ 

merits 
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merits either of the one ifet of opinions of the 
other. The author would have difcuffed the me- 
rits of both in his place, but he was not permitted 
to do fo. 

I pafs to the next head of charge, Mr. Burke^s 
inconfiftency* It is certainly a great aggravation 
of his, fault in embracing falfe opinions, that in 
doing fo he is not fuppofed to fill up a Void, but 
that he is guilty of a dereliftion of opinions that 
are true and laudable. This is the great gift of 
the charge againft him. It is not fo much that he 
is wrong in his book (that however is alleged 
alfo) as that he has therein belied his whole life. 
I believe, if he could venture to value himfelf 
Upon any thing, it is on the virtue of confiftency 
that he would value himfelf the moft. Strip him 
of this, and you leave him naked indeed. 

In the cafe of any man who had written fome- 
thing, and fpoken a great deal, upon very multi- 
ferious matter, during upwards of twenty-five 
years publick fervice, and in as great a variety of 
important events as perhaps have ever happened 
in the fame number of years, it would appear a 
little hard, in order to charge fuch a man with in-* 
confiftency, to fee coUeAed by his friend, a fort of* 
digeft of his fayings, even to fuch as were mierely 
fportive ai^d jocular. This digeft, however, has 
bepn made, with equal pains and partiality, and 
Without bringing out thofe paflages of his writ^ 
- - ings 
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ings which might tend to fhew with what reftric- 
tions any expreffipns, quoted from ;|iim, ought to 
have tfeen underilpod. From a great ftatefman 
he did not quite exped this mode of inquifition. 
If it only appeared in the works of common 
pamphleteers, Mr. Bui'ke might fafely truft to his 
reputation. When thus urged, he ought, perhaps, 
.to do a little more. It fliall be as little as poffible, 
for I hope not much is wanting. To be tot«my 
filent on his charges would not be refpedtful tp 
Mr. Fox. Accufations fometimes derive a weight 
from the perfons who make them, to which they 
are not entitled from their matter. 

He who thinks, that the Britifli conftitution 
ought to confift of the three members, of three 
vfery diflferent natures, of which it does aftually 
confift, and thinks it his duty to preferve each of 
thofe members in its propei^ place, and with its 
proper proportion of power, muft (as each flxaU 
happen to be attacked) vindicate the three feveral 
parts on the fever ^ principles peculiarly belong- 
ing to them. He cannot affert the democratick 
part on the principles on which monarchy is fup- 
ported, nor can he fupport monarchy on the prin- 
ciples of democracy ; nor can he maintain arifto- 
cracy on the grounds of the one or of the other, 
or of both. All thefe he muft fupport on grounds 
that are totally different, though praftically they 
may be, and happily with us they are, brought 

Vol. VI. I into 
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into one harmonious body. A man could not be 
confiftcnt in defending ftich various^ and, at firft 
view, difcordant parts of a mixed conftitutiori, 
without that fort of inconfiftency with which Mr. 
Burke ftands charged. 

As any one of the great members of this confti- 
tution happens to be endangered, he that is a 
friend to all of them choofcs and preffes the to- 
picks neceflkry for the fupport of the part attach- 
ed, with all the ftrength, the eameftnels, the vehe- 
mence, with all the power of ftating, of argument, 
and of colouring, which he happens to poflefs,and 
which the cafe demands. He is not to embarrafe 
the minds of lus hearers, or to encumber, or over- 
lay his fpeech, by brining into Aniew at once (as if 
he were reading an academick lefture) all that 
may and ought, when a juft occafion prefents it* 
ielf, to be laid in favour of the other members. 
At that time they are out of the court ; diere is ttb 
ijueftion concerning them. Whilft he oppofes Ilk 
defence on the part where the attack is Qiade, he 
prefumes, that for his regard to the jufl; rights of 
all the reft, he has credit in every candid mind. 
He ought not to apprehend, that his raifing fences 
about popular privileges this day, will infer that 
he ought, on the next, to concur with thofe who 
would pull down the throne : becaufe on the next 
he defends the throne, it ought not to be fup- 
pofed that he has abandoned the rights of the 
people. 
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A nmi who» among vsurious otje<93 of ids equal 
regard, is fecure of fome, and full of anxiety for 
the fate of others, is apt to go to much greater 
lengths in his preference of the objefts of his im- 
mediate foUcitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. 
jfL man fo circumftanced often feems to under- 
value, to vilify, almoft to reprobate and difown, 
thofe that are out of danger. This is the voice of 
nature and truth, and not of inconiifiency and 
faMe pretence. The danger of any diing very dear 
to us, temoves, for the moment, every other affec- 
tion from the mind. When Priam had his whole 
thoughts employed on the body of his Hector, he 
Tepels with mdignation, and drives from him with 
athouland reproaches, his furviving fons, who 
with an officious piety crouded about him to offer 
their affiftance. A good critick (there is no bet- 
ter than Mr. Fox) would fay, that this is a mafter- 
4lroke, and marks a deep underftanding of nature 
in the father of poetry. He would dcfpife a Zoi*- 
lus, vi^ho would conclude froni this paffage that 
Homer meant to reprefent this man of affliftion 
as hatingj or being indifferent and cold in his a£- 
feOions to the poor relicks of his houfe, or that 
he preferred a dead carcafe to his living children. 

Mr. Burke does not ftand in need of an allow- 
ance of this kind, which, if he did, by candid cri- 
ticks ought to be granted to him. . If the prin- 
ciples of a piixed conftitution ' be admitted, he 

It ' wants 
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wants no more to juftify to confiftency every thing 
he has faid and done during the courfe of a poli- 
tical life juft touching to its clofe. I believe that 
gentleman has kept himfelf more clear of running 
into the fafliion of wild vifionary theories, or of 
iceking popularity through every means, than any 
man perhaps ever did in the fame fituation. 

He was the firft man who, on the huftings, at a 
popular election, rejefted the authority of inftruc- 
tions from conftituents ; or who, in any place, 
has argued fo fully againft it. Perhaps the dif- 
credit into which that doftrine of compulfive in* 
ftrudtions under our conftitution is fince fallen, 
may be due, in a great degree, to his oppofing 
himfelf to it in that manner, and on that occa- 
iion. 

The reforms In reprefentation, and the bills fof 
faortcning the duration of parliaments, he uni* 
formly and fteadily oppofed for many years to- 
gether, in contradidion to many of his beft friends. 
Thefe friends, however, in his better days, when 
they had more to hope from his fervice and more 
to fear from his lofs than now they have, never 
chofe to fin4 any inconfiftency between his acts 
and expreffions in, favour of liberty, and his votes 
on thofe queftions. But there is a time for all 
things. 

Againft the opinion of many friends, evens' 
againft the felicitation of fome of them, he op- 
pofed 
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pofcd thofe of the church clergy, who had peti- 
tioned the houfe of commons .to be difcharged 
from the fubfcription. Although he fupported 
the diffenters in their petition for the indulgencte 
which he had refufed to the clergy of the eftablilh- 
cd church, in this, as he was not guilty of it, fo 
he was not reproached with inconfiftency. At the 
iame time he promoted, and againft the wifli of 
feveral, the daufe that gave the diffenting teachers 
another fubfcription in the place of that which was 
then taken away. Neither at that time was the 
reproach of inconfiftency brought againft him. 
People could then diftinguifli between a difference 
in conduct, under a variation of circumftanccs, 
and an inconfiftency in principle. It was not then 
thought neceflary to be freed of him as of an 
incumbrance. 

Thefe inftances, a few among many, are pror 
duced as an anfwer to the infinuation of his hav- 
ing purfued high popular courfes, which in his 
late book he has abandoned. Perhaps in his whole 
life he has never omitted a feir occafion, with 
whatever rifk tq him of obloquy as an indivi- 
dual, with whatever detriment to his- intereft as a 
member of oppofition, to affert the very fame doc* 
trines which appear in that book. He told the 
houfe, upon an important occafion, and pretty 
early in his fervice, that '^ being warned by the 
f ill effe<^ of a contrary procedure in great fex:- 

I 3 " amples. 
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^ smpks, he had taken his ideas of Hberty very 
^ k)W ; in order that they fhould ftick to him, 
^^ and that he might ftick to them to the end of 
^ his life." 

At popular eleAions the moft rigorous cafiiifts 
win remit a little of their feverity. They will al- 
low to a candidate fome unqualified effuQons iii 
favour of freedom, without binding him to ad- 
here to them in their utmoft extent. But Mn 
Burke put a more ftrift rule upon himfelf than 
moft moralifts would put upon others. ' At his 
firft oflfering himfelf to Briftol, where he was al- 
moft fure he ihould not obtain, on that or any occai 
fion, a fingle Tory vote, (in fact he did obtain but 
one) and refted wholly on the Whig intereft, be 
thought himfelf bound to tell to the elefliors, both 
before and after his eleftion, exactly what a repre- 
fentative they had to expeft in him. • 

The di/iinguijhhig part of our conftitution (he 

faid) is its liberty. To preferve that liberty ini 
** violate, is the peculiar duty and proper truft:*of a 
" member of the houfe of commons. But the li- 
** berty, the only liberty I mean, is a Kberty c6n^ 
" neftcd with order ^ and that not only exifts with 
** order arid virtue, but cannot exift at all 'ufitbout 
** theni. It inheres in good and fteady govern* 
" nient, as in tisphfiance and 'Oital principle J^^ 

The liberty to which Mr. Burke dedared him- 
felf attached, Is .not French liberty- That liberty 
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' in uotlung but the rein ^vcn to vice ^nd.confivt 
iioD. Mr. Burke was then, as lie was at the writ;-: 
ing of his Refiedions, awfully impreffed with thg 
difficulties ariiing from the complex ftate of ou]^ 
.confiitution and our empire, and that it might rq- 
.^uire, in different emergencies different forts c£ 
fxertjons, and the fucceffive call upon all the V4i 
rious principles which uphold and jufiify it. Th\i 
will appear from what he did it the dofe of thfi 
jjoUp 

" To be a good member of parliMuent is, lei 
f* me Jell you, no eafy talkj efpecially at this time, 
f when there is fo ftrong a difpofition to run intQ 
^* the perilous extremes of fertile compliance, oi; 
?' wil4 popularity. To unite circumfpedion witl^ 
f* vigour, is abfplutely neceflary j but it is ex,: 
i' tremely difficujt. We are now members for ^ 
f rich commercial city j this city, however, is but 
*' a pait of a rich commercial naiioriy the interefts 
f of which are variout^ multiform, and intricatg, 
f 'We are mepibers for that great nation which, 
■ *' however, is itfelf but a part of a great empire^ ex- 
f tended by our virtue and our fortune to the 
f fartheft limits of the eaft and of the weft. All 
** thef^ wide-fpread intcrefts pnuft be con/ideredi 
f* muft bq compared ; muft be reconciled^ if poffible. 
f We are members for a free country ; and furely 
f we all know that the machine of a free conflitu- 
t* tion is up fmple thing j but as intricate and as 
'14 " dflicaie^ 
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^ delicate J as it is valuable. We are members in a 
great and antient monarchy; and we muft pte^ 
ferve religioif/ly the ttue legal rights of the fove^ 
reign J which form the keyjione that binds together 
the noble and well-conflruded arch of our empire and 
*^ our conjiitution. A conftitution made up of ba- 
** lanced powers^ muft ever be a critical thing. As 
" fuch I mean to touch that part of it which comes 
" within my reach.** 

In this manner Mr. Burke fpoke to his confti-p 
tuents fevcnteen years ago. He fpoke, not like a 
partifan of one particular member of our confti- 
tution, but as a perfon ftrongly, and on principle, 
attached to them all. He thought thefe great and 
effential members ought to be preferved, and pre- 
ferred each in its place ; and that the monarchy 
ought not only to be fecured in its peculiar cx- 
iftence, but in its pre-eminence too, as the pre- 
fiding and connefting principle of the whole. Let 
it be confidered, -whether the language of his book, 
printed in 1790, differs from his fpeech at Briftoi 
in 1774. ■ 

With equal juftice his opinions on the Ameri- 
can war arc introduced, as if in his late work he 
had belied his conduft and opinions in the de- 
bates which arofe upon that great event. On the 
American war he never had any opinions which 
he has feen occafion to retraft, or which he has 
ever retrafted. He indeed differs cffentiallyVrom 
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Mr. Fox as to the caufe of that war. Mr. Fox 
has been pleafed to fay, that the Americans re- 
belled, " becaufe they thought they had' not en- 
*' joyed liberty enough.'* This caufe of the war 
from him I have heard of for the firft time. It is 
true that thofe who ftimulated the nation to that 
ttieafure^, did frequently urge this topick. They 
contended, that the Americans had from the be- 
ginning aimed at independence; that from the 
beginning they meant wholly to throw off the 
authority of the crown, and to break their con- 
nection with the parent country. This Mr. Burke 
never believed. When he moyed his Tecond con- 
ciliatory propofition in the year 177&5 he entered 
into the. difcuflion of this point at very great 
length ; and from nine feveral heads of prefump- 
tion, endeavoured t6 prove the charge upon tbstt 
people not to be true. 

If the principles of all he has faid and wrote on 
the occafion, be viewed with common temper, the 
gentlemen of the party will perceive, that on a 
.fuppofition that the Americans had rebelled merely 
in order to enlarge their liberty, Mr. Burke would 
have thought very diflFerently of the American 
caufe. What might have been in the fecret thoughts 
of fome of their leaders it is impoffible to fay. As 
far as a man, fo locked up as Dr. Franklin, could 
be expected to communicate his ideas, I believe he 
opened them to Mr. Burke. It was, I think, the ' 
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very day before he fet put for America, that f 
very long converfation paffcd between them, aja4 
with a greater air of opennels on the doctor's fid^ 
than Mr. Burke had obferved in hijn before. In 
this difcourfe Dr. Frajikiin lamented, and with 
apparent fincerity, tjie feparation which he feared 
was inevitable between Great Britain and her co* 
Jonies. He certainly fpoke of it as an event which 
gave him the greateft concern. Anierica, he laid, 
would never again fee fuch happy days as ihe hac) 
jaffed under the proteftion of England. He ob^ 
ferved, that ours was the only inftance of a great 
empire, in which the moft difiant parts and mem- 
bers had been as well governed as the metrqpoli$ 
and its vicinage : but that the Americans wer^ 
going to lofe the means which lecured to them 
this rare and precious advantage. The quefiion 
with them was not whether they were to remain 
as they had been before the troubles, for better, 
he allowed, they could not hope to b^ ; but whe- 
ther they were to give up fo happy a Htuation 
without a ftruggle ? Mr. Burke had feveral other 
converfations with him about that time, in none 
of which, foured and exafperated as his mind cer- 
tainly was, did he difcover any other lyiflx in fa- 
vour of America than for a fecurity to its antieni 
condition. Mr. Burke's converfation with other 
Americans was large indeed, and his inquiries ex- 
tcnfive and diligent. Trufting to the refult of aU 
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thcfc means of information, but trufting muc|i 
more in the pmblick prefumptive indications J 
have juft referred to, and to the reiterated folema 
declarations of their affemblies, he always firmly 
believed that they werq purely on the defenfive is 
that rebellion. He confidered the Americans as 
Handing at that time, and in that controverfy, in 
the fame relation to En^and, as England did to 
king James the Second, in 1688. He bfelieved^ 
that they had taken up arms from one motive 
only; that is, 'our attempting to tax them with- 
out l^eir confent ; to tax them for the purpofes 
of maintaining civil and military eftablifliments. 
If this attempt of ours could have been praAically 
feftablifhcd, he thought with them, that their af- 
iembHes would become totally ufdefs ; that under 
the.fyftem of policy which was then purfued, the 
Americans could have no Ibrt of fecurity for their 
laws or liberties, or for any part of them ; and, 
thit the very circumftance of our freedom would 
have augmented the weight o( their flavery. 
^ Confidering the Americans on that defenfive 
footing, he thought Great Britain ought infl:antly 
to have clofed with them by the repeal of the tax- 
ing a<9:. He was of opinion that our general rights 
bver that country would have been preferved by 
this timely conceflion.* When, inft:ead of this, a 

* See his fpeech on American taxation, the 19th of April, 
1774. ■■ •■•■ . • ■ ._ 
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Bofton port bill, a Maffachufet's charter bill, a 
Fifhery bill, an Intercourfe bill, I know not how 
inany-hoftile bills rufhed out like fo many tem- 
pefts from all points of the compafs, and were ac- 
companied firft with great fleets and armies of 
Englifli, and followed afterwards with great bo- 
dies of foreign troops, he thought that their caufe 
grew daily better, becaufe daily more defenfive ; 
and that ours, becaufe daily more ofFenfive, grew 
daily worfe. He therefore in two motions, in two 
fucceflive years, propofed in parliament many con- 
ceiSons beyond what he had reafon to think in 
the beginning of the troubles would ever be fe- 
rioufly demanded. 

So circumftanced, he certainly never could and 
never did wilh the colonifts to be fubdued by 
arms. He was fully perfuaded, that if fuch fliould 
be the event, they mufl be held in that fubdued 
flate by a great body of flanding forces, and per- 
haps of foreign forces. H^ was ftrongly of opi- 
nion that fuch armies, firfl viftorious over Eng* 
liflimen, in a conflift for Englifli conflitutional 
rights and privileges, and afterwards habituated 
(though in America) to keep an Englifli people in 
a fl:ate of abjecl fubjeclion, would prove fatal in 
the end to the liberties of England itfdf ; that in 
the mean time this military fyfl:em would lie as 
an oppreflive burthen upon the national finances ; 
that it would confl;antly breed and feed new dif- 
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^f&ons, full of heat and acrimony, leading pot 
fibly to a new feries of wars ; and that foreign 
powers, whilft we continued in a ftate at once 
burthened and diftraded, muft at length obtain a 
decided fuperiority over us. On what part of his 
late publication, or on what expreffion that might 
have efcaped him in that work. Is any man autho- 
rized to charge Mr. Burke with a contradiction 
to the line of his conduft, and to the current of 
his doiEfarines on the American war ? The pamph* 
let is in the hands of his accufers, let them point 
out the paflage if they can. 

Indeed, the author has been well fifted and fcru- 
tinized by his friends. He is even called to an 
account for every jocular and light expreffion. 
A ludicrous pifture which he made with regard 
to a paffage in the fpeech of a late minifter,* has 
been brought up againft him. That paiTage con- 
tained a lamentation for the lofs of monarchy to 
the Americans, after they had feparated from 
Great Britain. He thought it to be unfeafonable, 
ill judged, and ill forted with the circumftances o£ 
;dl the parties. Mr. Burke, it feems, confidered 
it ridiculous to lament the lofs of fome monarch 
or other, to a rebel people, at the moment they 
had for ever quitted their allegiance to theirs and 
our fovereign ; at the time when they had broken 
off all connexion with this nation^ and had allied 

• Lord Lanfdpwn. 
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themfelves with its enemies. He certainly nmft 
have thought it open to ridicule : and, now that 
it is recalled to his memory, (he had, 1 lieiievc, 
wholly forgotten the circumftancc) he recollects 
that he did treat it with fome kvity. But is it a 
fcdr inference from a jcft on this imfeafonabie la- 
mentation, that he was then an enemy to pio« 
narchy eithejr in this <ir in any other country? 
The contrary perhaps ought to be inferred, if any 
thing at all can be argued from plealantries good 
or bad. Is it for this reafon, or for any thing he 
has faid or done relative to the American wsa*^ 
that he is to enter, into an alliance offeniiye and 
defeniive with every rebellion, in every country^ 
under every circumftance, and raifi^ upon wfaati* 
ever pretence ? Is it becaufe he did uot wifii the 
Americans to be fubdued by arms, that he muft 
he inconiiflent with himfelf, if he reprobates the 
conduft of thofe focieties in England, who alleg- 
ing ncr one acl of tyranny or oppreflion, and com- 
plaining of no hoftile attempt againft our antient 
laws, rights^ and ufages, are now endeavounng to 
work the deftruftion of the crown of this kin^ 
dom, and the whol^ of its conftitution ? Is he 
obliged, from the conceffions he wiflied to be 
made to the colonies, to keep any terms with 
thofe clubs and federations, who hold out, to us as 
a pattern for imitation, the proceedings in France, 
in w hich a king, who had voluntarily and for- 
J mally 
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Inally divefted himfelf of the right of taxation, 
and of all other fpecles of arbitrary power, ha^ 
been dethroned?— Is it becaufe Mr. Burke wifhed 
to have America rather conciliated than vanquifh- 
ed, that he muft wifli well to the army of repulv 
licks which are fet up in Fralnce j a country wherein 
ftot the people, but the monarch was wholly on 
the defenfive (a poor^ indeed, and feebte defen^ 
five) to '^rtittvt fome fragments of the royal author 
rity againft a determined and defperate body of 
conJ^rators, whofe objeft it was, with whatever 
certainty of crimes, with whatever hazarjd of war, 
9jA every other fpecies of calamity, to annihilate 
=tlic nvbok of that authority ; to level all ranks, 
orders, and diftinaions in the ftate ; and utterly 
to defitoy projperty, not more by their afts than in 
-their prindj^? 

Mn Burke has been alfo reproached with an in* 
confiftency between his late Writings and his for^ 
mer condud, becaufe he had propofed in parlia- 
ment fcveral eeccmomical, leading to feveral con* 
fiitudonal reforms. Mr. Burke thought, with a 
majority of the houfe of commons, that the in- 
fluence of the crown at one time was too great ; 
Imt after hb majefty had by a gracious meffage, 
and feveral fubfequent ads of parliament, reduced 
it to a ftandard which ^ iatisfied Mr. Fox himfelf , 
and, apparently at leaft, contented whoever wifli* 
td to go fettheft in that reduction, is Mr. Burke 

to 
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to allow that it would be right for ui3 to' proceed 
to indefinite lengths upon that fubjeft ? that it 
would therefore be juftifiable in a people owing, 
allegiance to a monarchy, and profeiling to. main- 
tain it, not to reduce^ but wholly to tah away all 
prerogative, and all influence whatfoever ? — ^Muft 
tis having made, in virtue of a plan of oeconomical 
xegulation, a reduction of the influence of the 
£rown, compel him to allow, that it would be 
right in the French or in us to bring a king. to fp 
abjed: a ftate, as in funftion not to be fo refpeftable 
as an under-flierifF, but in perfon not tx^ differ 
from the condition of a mere prifoner ? r One 
would think that fuch a thing as a mediun) had 
never been heard of in the moral world* , 

This mode of arguing from your.haviag dox^ 
any thing in a certain line, to the ncceflity of dp^ 
ing every thing, has political confequences of other 
moment than thofe of a logical fallacy. If no map. 
can propofe any diminution or modification qf an 
invidious or dangerous power or influence in gp- 
vernment, without entitling friends turned intp 
adverfaries, to argue him into the defl:rudioD qf 
all prerogative, and to a fpoliation of the whole 
patronage of royalty, I do not know what can 
more effeftually deter perfons of fober minds froni 
engaging in any reform ; nor how the worfl ene- 
mies to the liberty of the fubjed: could contrive 
any method more fit to bring all correftlves aa 

the 
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the power of the crown into fufptdon and diire^ 
pute. 

If, fay his accufers, the dread of too great In* 
fluence in the crown of Great Britain could juftify 
the degree of reform which he adopted, the dread 
of a return under the defpotifm of a monarchy* 
Hjigiit juftify the people of France in going much 
further, and reducing monarchy to its prefent no- 
thing. Mr. Burke does not allow, that a fuflGicient 
argument ad hominem is inferable from thefe pre* 
mifes. If the horrour of the exceffes of an abfolute 
monarchy furnifhes a reafon for abolifiiing it, no 
monarchy once abfolute (all have been fo at one 
period or other) could ever be limited. It muft 
be deftroyed ; otherwife no way could be fouijd to 
quiet the fears of thofe who were formerly fub- 
jedled to that fway. But the principle of Mn 
Burke's proceeding ought to lead him to a very* 
different conclufion ; — to this conclufion,— that a 
monarchy is a thing perfeftly fufceptible of re* 
form J perfe<9iy fufceptible of a balance of ppwer \ 
and that, when reformed and balanced, for a great 
country, it is the beft of all governments* The 
example of our country might have kd France^ 
as it has led him, to perceive that monarchy is not 
only reconcile^ble to liberty, but that it tnay be 
rendered a great and ftable feciirity to its perpe* 
tual enjoyment* No correftives which he pro- 
pofed to the power of the croWa coiUd leiad him 
-VouVi. K to 
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to* approve of a plan of a republick (if fo it ma^f 
be re^puted) which has no correftives, and which 
he believes to be incapable of admitting any. No 
principle of Mr. Barkers conduct or writings 
obliged him, from confiftency, to become an ad- 
vocate for an exchange of mifchiefs j no principle 
of his vOuld compel him to juftify the fetting Up 
in the place of a mitigated monarchy, a new and 
far more defpotick power, under which there is 
no trace of liberty, except what appears in con- 
fufion and in crime.. 

Mr. Burke does not admit that the fa<5tion pre- 
dominant in Fxance have abolilhed their monar- 
chy and the otdets of their ftjite, from aay dread 
of arbitrary power that lay heavy on the minds of 
the people. It is not very long fince he has btfen 
in that country. Whilft there he converfed with 
many defcriptions of its inhabitants.. A few per- 
fons of rank did, he allows^ difcover ftrong and 
manifeft tokens of fuch a fpirit of liberty, as 
Blight pc expected one day to break all bounds. 
Such gentlclnen, have fince had more reafon tore- 
pent of their want of forefight than I hope any of 
the Hattae clafe will ever have in this country. But 
this fpirit was far from general even amongft the 
gentlemen. As to the lower orders and thofc a 
little above them, in whofe name the prefent 
powers dopiineer, th^y were far from difcovering 
any ,f$jt pf diflatij^fstftjion with the power and pre-^ 
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rogatives of the crown. Thit vain people were 
rather proud of them : they rather defpifed the 
Englifh for not having a monarch poffeffed of fuch 
high and perfect authority. They had felt nothing 
from Lettres de Cachet. The Baftile could infpire 
no horrours into them. This was a treat for their 
betters. It was by art and impulfe ; it was by the 
Unifier ufe made of a feafon of fcarcity ; it was 
under an infinitely diverfified fucceflion of wicked 
pretences, wholly foreign to the queftion of mo- 
narchy or ariftocracy, that this light people were 
inlpired with their prefent fpirit of levelling. 
Their old vanity was led by art to take another 
turn : It was dazzled and feduced by military li- 
veries, cockades, and epaulets, until the French 
populace was led to become the willing, but ftill 
the proud and thoughtlefs inftrument and viftim 
of another domination. Neither did that people 
defpife, or hate, or fear their nobility. On the 
contrary, they valued themfelves on the generous 
qualities which diftinguifhed the chiefs of their 
nation. 

So far as to the attack on Mr. Burke, in con- 
feqiience of his reforms. 

To fliew thlt he has in his laft publication 
abandoned thofe principles of liberty which have 
given energy tO his youth, and in fpite of his cen- 
fors will afford repofe and confolation to his de- 
clining age, thofe who have thought proper in 
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parliament la dechre againft lus book, ought to 
have produced fomething in k, which direcUy or 
indireftly militates with any rational plan of free 
government* It is fomething extraovdinary^ that 
they whofe memories have fo well ferved them 
with regard to light and ludicrous expreffions 
which years had configned to oblivion, fhould not 
have been able to quote a ilngle pallage in a piece 
fo latdy publiftied, which contradifts any thing 
he has formerly ever faid in a ftyle either ludi- 
crous or ferious. They quote his former fpeeches, 
and his former votes, but not one fyllable from 
the book. It is only by a cc^lation of the one 
with the other that the alleged inconfiftency can 
be eftablifiied. But as they are unable to cite any 
fuch contracKftory paffage, fo neither can they 
ihew any thing in the general tendency and fpirit 
of the whole work unfavourable to a rational and 
generous fpirk of liberty ; unlefs a warm oppoii^ 
tion to the fpirit of levelling, to the fpirit of im* 
piety, to the fpirit of profcription, plunder, ihurr 
der and cannibalifm, be adverfe to the true prin- 
ciples of freedom. 

The author of that book is fuppofed to have 
pafled frcMii extreme to extreme ; but he has al- 
ways kept himfelf in a medium. This charge i% 
not fo wonderful. It is in the nature of things^ 
that they who are in the centre of a circle fliould 
appear dircftly oppofed to thofe who view them 

from 
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from any part of the circumference. In that 
middle point, however, he will ftiH remain, though 
he may hear people who themfehres run beyond 
Aurora and the Ganges, cry out^ that he is at th($ 
extremity of the weft. 

In the fame debate Wr. Burke was reprefented bjr 
Mr. Fox as arguing in a manner which implied that 
the Britifh conftitution could not be defended, but 
by abufing aH republick$ antient and modern. He 
faid nothing to give the leaft ground for fuch ^ 
^nfure. He never abufed all republicks. He ha9 
never profeffed himfelf a friend or an enemy to 
republicks or to monarchies in the abftraft. He 
thouglit that the circumftances and habits of every 
country, which it is always perilous and produc* 
tive.of the greateft cdamitics to force, are to de- 
cide upon the form of its government. There is 
nothing in his najUire, his temper, or his faculties, 
which fli®uld make him an enemy to any repub- 
lick modern or antient. Far from it. He has 
ftudicd the for^^ and fpirit of repjiblicks very 
early in life ; he has ftudied them with great at- 
tention ; and with a mind undifturbed by affec- 
tion or prejudice. He is indeed con«yinced that 
the fdence of government would be poorly cul- 
tivated without that ftudy. Bttt the yefult in fei« 
iftmd from that inveftigation ba$ be^, and is^ 
that neither England nor France, withojijt infinite 
(fctriment to them, as well m the s^efM as in the 
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experiment, could be brought into a republican 
form ; but that every thing republican which can 
be introduced with fafety into either of them, 
muft be buih upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, 
not a nominal monarchy, as its ejfential bafts ; that 
all fuch inftitutions, whether ariftccratick or de- 
mocratick, muft originate from their crown, and 
in all their proceedings muft refer to it ; that by 
the energy of that main fpring alone thofe repub- 
lican parts muft be fet in aclion, and from thence 
muft derive their whole legal effecl, (as amongft 
us they aftually do) or the whole will fall into 
confufion. Thefe republican members have no 
other point but the crown in which they can 
pollibly unite. 

This is the opinion expreffed in Mr. Burke's 
book. He has never varied in that opinion fince 
he came to years of difcretion. But furely, if at 
any tin-^e of his life he had entertained other no- 
tions, (which however he has never held or pro- 
fcffed to hold; the horrible calamities brought 
upon a great people, by the wild attempt to force 
their country into a republick, might be more 
than fufficient to undeceive his underftanding, and 
to free it for ever from fuch deftrucHve fancies. 
He is certain, that many, even in France, have 
been made fick of their theories by their very fuc- 
cefs in rcalifmg them. 

To fortify the imputation of a defertion from 

his 
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hh principles, his conftant attempts to reform 
abufes, have been brought forward. It is tru,e, 
it has been the bufinefs . of his ftren^h to reform 
abufes in government.; and his laft feeble efforts 
are employed in a ftruggle againft them. Politi- 
cally he has lived in that element ; politically he 
will die in it. Biefore he departs, I will admit for 
him that he deferyes to have aU his titles of merit 
brought forth, as ;they have been, for grounds 
of condemnation, if one word, juftifying or jTup* 
porting abufes of any fort, is tt) be found in that 
book which has kindled fo imicb indignation in 
the mind of a great pizxi* On the contrary,^ it 
fpares no exifting ;3;bufe. Its very purpofe is to 
make \^ar with abufes ; not, indeed^ to make war 
with ^he .dea4, biit with thofe which live, and 
flouriflij'and reign. 

The purpofe for which the abufes of govern- 
ment ar€ brought into view, forms a very mate- 
rial copfideration xp, tjbe n:^diQ of treating ^ them* 
The coniplaifits of a friend are things very differ- 
ent irQrp.itJie ii;ive^ivjes:of an eneniy^ The jphargc 
of abufes (Hi 4:he bte m,o?i:^richy of France, was not 
intended to lead to its reformatioA, but to juftify 
its deftruftion. They who have raked into^all 
biftor-y for the faults ©f kings, and who have 
aggravated every fault they have found, have' 
^cled eonfiftently ; becaufe they acJ:e4 as enemies. 
-JJo Dsajj (;?in be a fiien(Ji|p,_a t^gapered jponarchy- 
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who bears a decided hatred to monarchy itfdf. 
He who> at tKe prcfent time, is favourable, pi? 
even fair to that fyftem, mnft aft towards it as 
towards a friend with frailties,, who i^ under the 
profecution of implacable fbes^ I think it a duty in 
that cafe, not to inflame the publick mind againfb 
the obnoxious perfon, by any exaggeration of his. 
£iults. It is OUT duty rather to palUate his errours 
and defeats, or to caft them into the ^ade, and 
induftriouily to bring forward any good qualities 
that he may happen to pofle&. But when the pian 
h to be amended, and by amendment to be pre-i 
ferved, then the line of duty takes another direc? 
tion. When his Mety is eSe^ally provided fori 
it then becomes the office of a friei^d to urge his 
faults and \dces with all the etiiergy of enlightened 
affedion, to paint them in tbdr ttioft vivid co^ 
lours, and to bring the moral patient to a better 
habit. Thus I think with regard to indpyiduals } 
thus I think with regard to antient a(id re- 
fpefted governments and orders, of men. A ^i-, 
rit of reformation is never more tonfiflent with 
itfelf, than when it refufes to be rendered the 
means of deftruftion. ^ % 

I fuppofe that enough is faid upon thefe heads 
of accufation. One more I had nearly forgotten, 
but I fliall foon difpatch it. The author of the 
Reflections, in the opening of the laft parliament, 

entered on the Journals of the Houfe of Cdmmons 
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a motion for a reitionftrance to the crowh, which 
is fubftantially a defence of the preceding parlia- 
ment, that had been diffoived under difpleafure. 
It is a defence of -Mr. Fox. It is a defence of the 
Whigs. By what connexion of argument, by 
tvhat affociation of ideas, this apology for Mr. Fox 
and his party is, by him and them, brought to 
criminate his and their- apologift, i cannot eafily 
divine. It is true, that Mr. Burke received no 
previous encouragement from Mr. Fox, nor any 
the kaft countenance or fuppart at the time when 
the motion was made, from him or from any 
gentleman of the party, one only excepted, from 
whofe f riendfhip, on that and on other occafions^ 
he derives an honour to which he muft be dull 
indeed to be iitfenfible.* If that remonftrancc 
therefore v^2^ a felfe or feeble defence of the mea-» 
fures of the pirty, they were. in no wife affected 
by it. It ftands on the Journals. This fecures to 
it a permanence which the author cannot expedt 
to any other work of his. Let it fpeak for itfelf 
to the prefent age, and to all pofterity. The party 
had no concei^n in it ; and it can never be quoted 
againft them. But in the late debate it was pro- 
duced, not to jclear the party from an irpproper 
defence in which they had no Ihare, but for the 
kiiid purpofe of infinuating an inconfiftency be- 
tween the principles of Mr. Burke's defence of 

. •* Mir. :Windham. 
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the diffolved parliament, and thofe on which he 
proceeded in his late Refleclions on France. . 

It requires great ingenuity to make out fuch a 
parallel between the two cafes, as to found a 
charge of inconfiftency in the principles affumed 
in arguing the one and the other. What relation 
had Mr. Fox's India bill to the conftitution of 
France ? What relation had that conftitution to 
the queftion of right, in a houfe of commons, to 
give or to withhold its confidence from minifters, 
and to ftate that opinion to the crown i What 
had this difcuiSion to do with Mr. Burke's idea ii> 
1784, of the ill confequences which muft in the 
end arife to the crown from fetting up the com- 
mons at large as an oppofite intereft to the comr 
mons in parliament ? What has this difcuffion to 
do with a recorded warnijig to the people, of their 
rafiily forming a precipitate judgment againft their 
reprefcntatives ? What had Mr. Burke's opinion of 
tlie danger of introducing new theoretick lan- 
guage unknown to the records of the kingdom, 
and calculated to excite vexatious queftions, into 
a parliamentary proceeding, to do with the French 
affcmbly, which defies all precedent, an|d places 
its whole glory in realifing what had been thought 
the moft vifionary theories ? What had this in 
common with the abolition of the French mo- 
iaarchy, or with the principles upon which the 
Englifli revolution was juftified j a revolution in 
'.. whicJi 
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which parliament, iix all its afts and all-its decla-., 
rations, religioufly adheres to " the form of found 
*' words," without excluding from private dif- 
cuffions, fuch terms of" art as may ferve to ^qn^^ 
duft an inquiry for which none but private per-^ 
fons are rqfponfible f Thefe were the topicks o£ 
Mr. Burke's propofed 1-emonftrance ; all of which 
topicks fuppofe the exiftence and mutual relation 
of our three leftates y as well as thexelation of the 
£aft. India company to 4:he crown, to parliament^ 
and to the peculiar laws,-,rrghts, and usages of the 
people of Hindoftap. What reference, I fay, had 
(hefe topicks to the conftitution of France, in 
which there is no king, no lords, no commons, no, 
India company to injure or fupport, no Indian em-, 
pire to govern or opprefe ? What relation had all 
or any of thefe, or any queftion which, could arifc 

. between the prerogatives of the crown and the. 
privileges of parliament, with the cenfure of ihofe 
factious perfons in Great Britain, whom Mr. Burke, 
ftates to be engaged, not in favour of privilege.' 
againft prerogative, or of prerogative againft pri-^ 

' vilege, but in an open attempt againft our crown 
and our parliament ; againft our conftitution ii^ 
church and ftatc ; againft all the parts and orders, 
v/hich compofe the one and the other ? 

No perfons were more fiercely active againft 
Mr. Fox, and againft the meafures of tl>e houfe 
of commons diflblved in 1784, which Mr. Burke 

defends 
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<kfends in that f anonftrance, than feveral of thofe 
reriDkLtion-iAakers, whom Mr. Burke condemns 
alike ift his remonftrance, and in his book. Thefe 
rev^titiott^ indeed may be weB thought to vary 
in thdr condu^ He ii^ however, fat from ao 
cufing them, in this variation, of the finalleft de- 
gree of inconfiftency- He is perfuaded, that they 
arc totaHy indifferent at which end they begin the 
demolition of the conftkutioti^ — Some arc for com- 
sfiendng their operations with the deftruAion of 
the civil powers, in order the better to pull down 
the eocleflaflical ; fome wifli t6 begin ^th the ec- 
d^aftical, in order to facilitate the ruin of the 
civil } fome wotdd deftroy the houfe erf commons 
through the qrown ; fome the crown through the 
houfe of commons ; and fome would overturn 
both the one and the other through what they call 
the people. But I believe that this injured writer 
will think it not at all inconfiftent with lus prefent 
dtrty, or with his former life, ftreniioufly to op- 
pofc all the various partifans of deftru^tion, let 
theAi begin where, or when, or^ how they wilL 
No man would fet his face more determinedly 
againft thofe who fliould attempt to deprive them, 
or any defcription of men, of the rights they pof- 
fefs. No man would be more fteady in prevent- 
ing them from abufing thx)fe rights to the deftruc- 
tion of that happy order under which they enjoy 
them. As to their title to any thing further, it 

ought 
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gaglit to be groundea (mi the proof they ^ve of 
the iafety with which power may be truftai in 
their hands. When they attempt withotit difguife, 
not to wn it from wr affeftioDs, but to force it 
from our fears, they fliew^ in the character of their 
means of obtaining it, the ufe they would make 
of their dominion. That writer is too well read io 
men, not to know how (rften the defire and defiga 
of a tyranmck domination lurks in the claim of an 
e^trayagant liberty. Perhaps in the beginning ^ • 
always difplays itf8f in that manner. No man has 
ever affeftcd power which he did not hope from 
the &vour of the e^piiUng government, in any other 
mode. 

The attacks on the author's confiftency relative 
to France, are (however grievous they may be to 
his feelings) in a great degree external to him and 
to us, and comparatively of little moment to the 
people of England. The fubftantial charge upon 
him b concerning his doftriiies relative to the re 
volution of 1 68 8. Here it is, that they who fpeak 
in the name of the party have thought proper to 
cenfure him the moft loudly, and with the greateft 
afperity. Here they faften ; and, if they are right 
in their faft, with fufficient judgment in their fe* 
ledion. If he be guilty ia this point he is equally 
blameable, whether he is confiftent or not. If he 
endeavours to delude his countrymen by a falfe 
reprdfentation of the fpirit of that leading event, 

and 
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and of the true nature and tenure of the govern* 
menf formed in confequence of it, he is deeply re- 
Iponfible ; he is an enemy to the free conftitution 
of the kingdom. But he is not guilty in any fenfe. 
I maintain that in his Refleftions he has ftated the 
revolution, and the fettlement upon their true 
principles of legal reafon and conftitutional po- 
licy. 

His authorities are the acts and declarations of 
^parliament given in their proper words. So far 
• as thefe go, nothing can be added to what he has 
quoted. The queftion is, whether he has under- 
ftood them rightly. I think they fpeak plain 
enough. But we muft now fee whether he pro- 
ceeds with other authority than his own conftruc- 
tions ; and if he does, on what fort of authority 
he proceeds. In this part, his defence will not be 
made by argument, but by wager of law. He 
takes his compurgators, his vouchers, his guaran- 
tees, along with him. I know, that he will not 
be fatisfied with a juftification proceeding on ge- 
neral reafons of policy. He muft be defended on 
party grounds too ; or his caufe is riot fo tenable 
as I wifli it to appear. It muft be made out for 
him, not only, that in his conftruftion of thefe 
publick acts and monuments he conforms himfelf 
to the rules of fair, legal, and logical interpreta- 
tion ; but it muft be proved that his conftruftion 
is in perfed harmony with that of the antient 

whigs, 
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wbigSy to whom, againft the fentence of the mo- 
dern, on his part, I here appeal. 

This July, it will be twenty-fix years ^ fince he 
became connefted with a man whofe memory will 
ever be .precious to Englifhmea of ill parties, as 
long as the ideas of honour and virtue, publick 
and private, are underftood and cherifhed in thia 
nation. That memory will be kept alive withr 
particular veneration by all rational and honourr* 
able whigs. Mr. Burke entered into a connexion 
with that party,, through that man, at an age, far^ 
from raw and immature ; at thofe years when men 
are all they ve ever likely to become; when he 
was in the prime and vigour of his life ; when the 
powers of his underftanding, according to their 
ftandard, were at the beft f his memory exercifed ; 
his judgment formed ; and his reading, muck' 
freflier in the TecoUedion, and much readier in 
the application, than now it is. He was at that 
time as likely as moft men to know what were 
whig and what were tory principles* He was in 
a fituation to difcern what fort of whig principles 
they entertained, with whom it was his wifli to 
form an eternal connexion. Foolifli he would 
have been at that time of life (more foolifli than 
any man who undertakes a publick truft would be 
thought) to adhere to a caufe, Which he, amongft 

* July 17th, 176^^ 
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all thofe who were engaged in it, had the Icaft Ian* 
guine hopes of, as a road to power. 

There are who remember, that on the removal 
of the whigs in the year 1766, he was as free to 
iiioofc another connexion as any man in the 
kingdom* To put himfielf out of the way of the 
negotiations which were then carrying on very 
eagerly, and through many channels, witn the earl 
of Chatham, he went to Irdand very foon after 
the change of miniftry, and did not return until 
the meeting of pariiament. He w?s at that time 
free from any thing which looked like an engage- 
ment* He was further free at the defire of his 
friends ; fcM: the very day of his returp, the mar- 
quis of Rockingham wifhed him to accept an 
^n^ployment under the new fyftem. He believes 
he might have had fuch a iituation ; but again he 
^eerfixlly took his iate with the party. 

It would be a ferious imputation upon the pru- 
dence of my friend, to have made even fuch tri- 
vial facrifices as it, was in his power to make, for 
principles which lie did not truly embrace, or did 
not perfectly underftand. ^ In either cafe the folly 
would have been great. The queftion now is, 
whether, when he firft praftically profiled whig 
principles, he underftood what principles he pro- 
feffed ; and whether in his book, he has faithfully 
cxpreffed them. 

When 
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When he entered into the whig party, he -did 
not conceive that they pretended to any difco- 
veries. They did not afFeft to be better whigs, 
than thofe were who lived in the days in which 
principle was put to the teft. Some of the whigs 
of thofe days were then living. They were what 
the whigs had been at the revolution ; what they 
had been during the reign of queen Anne ; what 
they had been at the acceflion of the prcfent royal 
family. 

What they werfe at thofe periods is to be feen. 
It rarely happens to a party to have the opportu- 
nity of a clear, authentick, recorded declaration of 
their political tenets upon the fubjeft of a great 
conftitutional event like that of the revolution. 
The whigs had that opportunity, or, to fpeak more 
properly, they made it. The impeachment pF 
Dr. Sachevqrel was undertaken by a whig mini& 
try and a whig ho^fe of commons, and carriecl*- 
on before a prevalent and fteady majority of whig 
peers. It was carried on for the exprefr purpofe 
of ftating the true grounds and principles of the 
revolution ; what the commons emphatically call- 
ed \ht\r foundation. It was carried on for the pur- 
pofe of condemning the principles on which the 
revolution was firft oppofed, and afterwards ca- 
lumniated, in order by a juridical fentence of the 
higheft authority to confirm and fix whig prin- 
dples, as they had operated both in the refiftance 
Vol. VI. L to 
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to king James, and in the fubiequeiU; £ef^e)qae&t ; 
and to fix them in the extent and with the lim|i« 
tations with which, it was meant they ihould \k 
nndf?rft:opd bypofterity. The. minifters, ai?d ma^ 
nagers.fDrthp. commons were perlbnswho had^ 
nuny of them, an aftj^ye flwire in the revolution. 
Moft of them had fi^en.it at an age capable of te- 
fle£Uon. The grand events and all the diibuiBons 
\s]hichrled to it, and, fbUo^TKcd it, were then alive 
in the memory and converfation of all men. The 
mans^gers for tl)j^. com;mo^s.mu& he fuppofed to 
h^e fpok^n on that fulled, the prj^^valent idea^ of 
th^ leadings p^M^y in the commons, and o^ the 
whig mimftry. Undoubtiedly they fpdke alio their 
own piiivate opinipns; and the private opinions 
of liich men are not. withpHJE: weight. They were 
nc(( umbratiks doilore^y^ men^ who h^id fiudiecl a free 
conlUttftion pi)ly !% its aij^my^ and upon dead 
|)||ftpH)s., They k^eu( it alive and in aftipn. 

In this proceedings the whig principles, as ap-. 
pUed to the revolution an4; iettkmei^t, arf to be 
fou^) oi^ they are to be fqimd nq where. I wifh 
the whig rea46rs of this apj)eal firft to tupi^ to 
Mr. Burke's Reflexions from page 49 to page 81 ; 
and then to attend to the following extrads. 
frpBi the trial of Dr. Sacheverel. After this, 
they will confider two things; firft, whether the 
doftrine in Mr. Burke's Refledlions be confonant 
to th2^t. of the whigs of that period j apd fecondly, 

vhfitber 
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whetlier fliey choofe to abarldon' thef principles 
whic:h belonged to the progenitors g( fome of 
them, and to the predeceffors of them all, and * 
to learn new principles of whiggifm, imported 
from BVance, arid dMeminated in this country' 
fttJm diffenting plilpirs, from federation focieties, 
arid from the pamphlets, which (as containing the 
political creed of tftbfe fyriods) afe ihduftrioufly 
circulated in all parts of the two kingdoms. This 
is their aflFair, and they will make their option. 

Thefe riew whigs hold, that the fovereignty, 
whether exercifed by one or many, did not only 
originate /r^jw the people (a pbfitidn not denied, 
nor w6rth denying or affenting to) but that, in 
the people the fame fovereigiity conftantly and, 
unalienably refides ; that the people liiay lawfully' 
depofe kings, not only for mifconduia, Biit with- 
out any mifcondu6t at all ; that they may fet up 
any new faittiion of government for themfelves, or 
continue without any government at their plea- 
fure ; that the people are effentially their own rule, 
and' their win the meafure of their cdnduft^ that 
the tenure of magiftracy is not a proper fubjeft of 
contraft ; becaufe magiftrates have duties, but no 
rigfits*: and that if a contraft defado is made with 
them in one age, allowing that it binds at all, it 
only tiinds thofe who are' immediately concerned 
in it, but does not pafs'to pofterity. Thefe doc- 
trines ^concerning the feopU (a term which they 

La ^re . 
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are far 6rom accurately defining, but by wkicli, 
from many circumftances, it is plain enough they 
mean their own fadion, if they ihould grow by 
early arming, by treachery, or violence, into the 
prevailing force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter 
fiibverfion, not only of all government, in all 
modes, and to all fiable fecurities to rational free- 
dom, but to all the rules and principles of morality 
itfelf. 

I affert, that the antient whigs held doctrines, 
totally different from thofe I have laft mentioned. 
I affert, that the foundations laid down by the 
commons, on the trial of Dr. Sacheverd, for juf- 
tifying the revolution of 1688, are the very fiimc 
laid down in Mr. Burke's Refleftions ; that is to 
fay, — a breach of the original contrary implied and 
cxpreffed in the conftitution of this country, as a 
fcheme of government ftmdamentally and invio- 
lably fixed in king, lords, and commons. — ^That 
the fundamental fubverfion of this antient confH- 
tution, by one of its parts, having been attempted, 
and in effed: accomplifhed, juftified the revolution. 
That it was juftified only upon the necejjity of the 
cafe ; as the only means left for the recovery of 
that antient conftitution, formed by the original 
xontrad of the Britifh ftate ; as well as for the fu- 
ture prefervation of xhzfame government. Thefe 
are the points to be proved. 

A general opening to the charge againft Dr. Sa- 

cheverel 
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cheverel was made by the attorney-general, Sir 
John Montagu ; but as there is nothing in that 
opening fpeech which tends very accurately ta 
fettle the principle upon which the whigs pro? 
ceeded in the profecution (the plan of the fpeech 
not requiring it) I proceed to that of Mr. Lech- 
mere, the manager, who fpoke next after him. 
The following are extracts, given, not in the ex- 
aQ: order in which they ftand in the printed trial, 
but in that which is thought moft fit to bring the 
ideas of the whig commons diftinftly under oyr 
view, 

MR. LECHMERE.* 

^ It becomes an indifpenfable duty upon us, who 

* appear in the name and on the behalf of all the 
^ commons of Great Britain, not only to demand 

* your lordlhips juftice on fuch a criminal [Dr. Sa- 

* cheverel] but clearly and openly to ajfert our foun^ - 
^ dations^ — — — 

* The nature of our conftitution is that of 51 //- That the 
^ mited 7nonarchy\ wherein the fupreme power is ronSSti-^^ 
^ communicated and divided between queen, lords, and e^^eft 
^ and commons ; though the executive power and co^tSa? 

* adminiftration be wholly in the crown. The 
^ terms of fuch ^conftitution do not only fuppofe, 

* Siatt Trials, toL v. p. 651, 

1^3 '■I'VJt 
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Thit the 
contrad if 
mutual 
coufent, 
and binding 
at all timti 
upon the 
parties. 

The mixed 
cOiiftitution 
uniformly 
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for man J 
ages, and is 
a proof of 
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Laws the 

common 
ineafure to 
king and 
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Cafe of fun- 
damental 
injury, and 
breach of 
original 
contrad. 

Words ne- 
ceffary 
meant fe;- 
leded with 
caution. 



but exprefsy an original contrad between the 
cxown and the people ; by which iJiat fupreme 
power was (by mutual confent, and not by ac- 
cident) limited, and lodged in more hands than 
one. And fbe uniform prefervation of fuch a con-* 
Jiitution forfo many agesy without any fundamental 
change J demonjlrates to your lordjhips the continuance 
4f the fame contrad.^ — --^ — 

* The conlequences of fuch a frame of govern- 
ment are obvious. That the laws are the rule 
to both J the common meaTure of the power of 
the crown, and of the obedience of the fubject ; 
and if the executive part endeavours the fubver^ 
fton and total defirudion of the government^ the orii- 
ginal contrad is thereby broke, and the right of 
allegiance ceafes ) that part of the government, 
thus fundamentally injured, hath a right to fave' 
or recover that conftitution in which it had an 
original intereft,' — — — 

' The neceffary means (which is the phrafe ufed 
by the commons in their firft article) are words 
piade choice of by them with the greateji cautism 
Thofe means are.defcribed (in the preamble to 
their charge) to be, that glorious enterprize, 
which his late majefty undertook, with an arm- 
ed force, to deliver this kingdom from popery 
and arbitrary power ; th^ concurrence of many 
fubjefts of the realm, who came over with him 
in that enterprize, and of many others of all 

' ranh 
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^ ranks and orders^ 'Wfib appeared -in afms m tnany 
^ parts of the kingdom in aid of that ^terjft*ize, 

* Thefe were the means that brought about th^ 
^ revolution; and which the ad tTiat paned foofj 
^ after, declaring the rights and liberties of the fub^ 

* je^y and fettling the fuccefjion ofihe crown^ intends, 
^ when his late majefty is therein cdled the gh- 

* rious injirument of delin^ring fhe kingdom y and 
^ which the commons, in the laft pait of thcii* 
^ firft article, exprefe by tfie word refijiance. 

* But tJie <:ommons, who will never be unmind- ^'^z^^^ ^ 

' ^ . the com- 

^ fill of the allegiance of the fubjefts to the crown ™^°"*^ 
^ of this realm, judged it highly incumbent upon g^'*"" ^o 
^ them, out of regard to the fafety of her majeflfs and toth«' 

antient 

' perfon and government^ and the antient and legal conftitg? 
^ conjiitution of this kingdom^ to call that refiftance 

* the neceffary means ; thereby plainly founding 

* that power, right, and refiftante. Which was exr 

* ercifed by the p^eople at the tittie of the happy 

* revolution, and Which the duties 8i fetf-^p'refir- 
^ ovation and religion called them to^ upon the NE- 
« CESSITY of the cctfe^ and at th}^ fame time ejfeitu^ 
^ ally fecuring her majefbfs government ^ and the due 

* allegiance of all herfubjeBs^ .^— -^ — 

* The natute of fiich an original contrail of go- have the 

* vetnment ptbves, that thferi is trot ohly a power r^i? fn'JIfj- 
« in the people, who have tnh^ited this freedom ^ to [hecor*"' 
f affert their own title to it ; but thfty ate bound '^ti^^^ 

L. ( ;n conftitu- 

.4 ^" tion. 
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* in duty to tranfinit the fame conftitution to thiit 

* poftcrity alfo/ 



Mr. Lechmere made a fccond fpeech. Notwith- 
ftanding the clear and fatisfadtory manner in which 
he delivered himfelf in his firft upon this arduous 
queftion, he thinks himfelf bound again difkincUy 
to aflert the fame foundation ; and to juiUfy the 
revolution on the ca/e of necejjity only^ upon prin- 
ciples perfectly coinciding with thofe laid down 
in Mr. Burke's letter on the French affairs. 



MR. LECHMERE. 

The com- * Your lordffups were acquainted, in oj)ening 
\y confine * the chargc, with how great caution^ and with 
of^a rev^. * what unfeigned regard to her majefly and her 
ceffiiy ^^ * government, and the duty and allegiance of her 
fclf-dc-'^** * fubjecls, the commons made ufe of the words 
fence. c necejfary means j to exprefs the refiftance that was 

* made ufe of to bring about the revolution, and 

* with the condemning of which the dodlor is 

* charged by this article ; not doubting but that 

* the honour and juftice of that refiftance, from 
^ the necej/ity of that cafe^md to which alone we have 

'ftriaiy 
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JhriHly confined cur/elves^ when duly confidcred, 
would confirm and ftrcngtheiu-f and be under- tN.B.Hie 

/ • rcmafk im- 

ftood to be an efieftual fecurity for an alieriance pJ^«8 1*»* 

allnriaBoe 

of the fubjeft to the crown of this realm, in every would h« 
other cafe where there is not the fame necejjity ; and without 
that the right of the people to f elf defence^ and tion/ 
prefervation of their liberties^ by refifiance^ as their 
Iq/i remedy J is the refidt of a cafe of fuch neceffity 
only, and by which the original contraft between 
kin^ and people^ is broke. This was the principle 
laid down and carried through all that was faid 
ivith refpeSl to allegiance ^ and on which founda* 
tion, in the name and on the behalf of all the com* 
mons of Great Britain y we ajfert andjujiify that re^ 
fifiance by which the late happy revolution was brought 
about. ^ — - — — 

* It appears to your lordfhips and the world, 
that breaking the original contrail between king and 
people^ were the words made choice of by that 
houfe of commons, [the houfe of commons which 
originated the declaration of right,] with the 
greateji deliberation and judgment ^ and approved 
of by your lordfhips, in that firft and funda* 
mental ftep towards the re-eflablijhment of the 
government^ which had received fo great a ihock 
from the evil counfels which had been given to 
that unfortunate princei* 
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Sir John Hawles, another of the managers, ftdi 
Jews the fteps of his brethren, pofithrely affinnitig 
the dofkrine of non-refiftance to government to 
be the general, mora], religious, and political rule 
for the fiibjeft; and juftifying the revolution on 
the iame principle with Mr. fiurke^ that is, ixf an 
exctptim from neceJJiijj^^lnAttA he carries the docr 
trine on the general idea of non-refiftance tntich 
further than Mr. Burke has done ; and full as far 
as it can perhaps be fupported by any duty of 
ferfefl obligation ; however noble aird heroiefc it 
may be, in many cafes, to fuffer death rather tliaix 
difturb the tranquillity of our country. 



SIR JOHN HAWLES.^ 

* Certainly it muft be granted, that the doftririe 

* that commands obedience to the fuptenle power, 

* though in things contrary to nature^ even to fuffer 

* death, which is the higheft injuftice that ran be 

* done a man, rather than make an oppofitton to 
' * the fupremc power [is reafonable ;^t becaufe the 

* death of one, or fome few private perfons* is a 

. ♦ Page 676. . ^ , }. , 

t Tbe words neccffary to tkc campletion of the. fentence are 
wanting in the printed trial— but the conftrudlion of the feiw 
tence, as well as the foregoing part of the fpecch, juftify the 
inlertion or fomc fuch fupplemcntal words aa the above. 

Mefe 
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* kfe evil than dijiurbing the whole 'government ; that 

* law muft needs be und^ood to forbid tke ' 
^ doing or faying Miy thing to <£fturb the govern- 

* ment ; the rather becaufe the obeying that taw 
^ cannot be pr^etended to be againft nature : and 

* the doftor's refufing to obey tliat implicit law, 

* is the reafon for which he is now profecuted; 

* though he woulcj, have it believed, that the rea- • 

* fon he is now profecuted, was for the dodrinc 

* he afferted of obedience to the fupreme power ; 

* which he might have preached as long as he had 
^ pleafed, and the commons woukl have taken no 
^ offence at it, if he had fiopped there, and not 

* have taken upon him, on that pretence or occa- 

* fion, to have caft odious colours upon the revo- 

* lution/ 

General Stanhope was among the managers: 
Kk begins his fpeech by a reference to the opinion 
of his fellow managers, which he hoped had put 
beyond all doubt the limits and qualifications that 
the commons had placed to their doftrines con- 
cerning the revolution ; yet not fatisfied with this 
general reference, after condemning the principle 
of non-refiftance, which is aflferted in; the fermon 
without any exceptioriy and ftating, that under the 
fpecious pretence of preaching a peaceable doc^ 

trine. 
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trine, SacheyeFel and the Jacobites meant in reality 
to excite a rebellion in favour of the pretender, he 
explicitly limits his ideas of refiftance with the 
boundaries laid down by his colleagues and by 
Mr. Bugrkei, 

GBNERAX STANHOPJ:. 



Kightsof 
fhe fnbjeA 
znd the 
rrown 
rcfuaify le- 

pi. 



JoiHce of 
fefi fiance 
f^jncied on 
netc&ty. 



* The conftitution of England is founded upoii 
compad ; and the fubjefts of this kingdom have, 
in their feveral publick and private capacities, as 
legal a tide to what are their rights by law, ai a 
prince to the poffeffion of his crown. 

* Your lordfiiips, aad moft that hear me, are 
witnefl(^s„ and muft remember the necejjities of 
thofe times which brought about the revolution : 
that m other remedy was left to preferve our re*- 

.ligion and liberties ; that reftjlance vHis necefl&iry, 
and confequently juji. — -— — 

* Had the doctor, ia the remaining part of his 
iermon, preached up peace, quietnefe and the 
like, and ihewn how happy we are under her 
majeily's adminiftration, and exhorted obedience 
to it, he had never been called to anfwer a charge 
at your lordihips bar. But the tenor of all his 

\ fubfequent difcourfe is one continued invedtive 
againft th^ govjemment.* 



c: 



Si.i 
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Mr^ Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one 
of the managers on this occafion. He was an iio« 
nourable man and a found whig» He was not^ as 
the Jacobites and difcon tented whigs of his time 
have reprefented him^ and as ill-informed people 
ftill reprefent him, a jwodigal and corrupt minif- 
ter. They charged hjm in their libels and fedi-^ 
tious converfations as having firft reduced corrup- 
tion to a fyftem. Such was their cant. But he . 
was far from governing by corruption. He go-: 
verned by party attachments. The charge of fyf-f 
tematick corruption is lefe applicable to him, per-i 
haps, than to any minifter who ever ferved the 
crown for fo great a length of time. He gained: 
over very few from theoppofitipn. Without be- 
ing a genius of the firft daJfe, he was an intelligent, « 
prudent, and fafe minifter. He loved peace ; and - 
he helped to communicate the fame difpofition to 
nations at leaft as warlike and reftlefs as that in. ; 
which he had the chief dii^edion of affairs. Thougl^ ,^ 
hf ferved a mafter who was fond of martial femei? 7 
he kept all the eftabliflmients very low. The- 
land tax continued at two.fliillings in the ppundr 
for the greater part of his adminiftration. The 
other impofitions were mediate. The profound 
repofe, the equal liberty, the firm proteftion t)f 
juft laws during the long period of his power, 
were the principal caufes of that prpfperity -which - 
afterwards took fuch rapid ft rides towards- perfecr ^ 

ti^nj 
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tian y 2nd which fiirnHhed to thb nation a^Hity 
to aofuire the military glory which it has fince 
obtained, as well as to bear the burthens, the caufc 
and' conference of that warlike reputation. With 
many virtoes, publick- ted private^ he had his 
fimtes ; but his £aults Ware fuperficial. A cai^eiefs, 
coar&, and' over familito ftyle of difcourfe, with- 
out fufficient regard to perfons or occafionis, and' 
an almoft total want of political decorum, wcrr 
theerrours by which he was moft hurt in tKe pub- 
lick, opinion ; and thofe tfirough which his ene- 
micsf obtsaned the greateft advantage oVcr hhtr. 
But juftice muft be done^ The prudcncifcj fteadi- 
nefs, and vigilance of that man, joined to the 
^eateft poffible lenity in his character and his po- 
liticks, preferved' the crOwn to this royal family; 
and with it, their laws and liberties to this coun- 
try* "Walpole had no other plan of defence for 
the revolution, than that of the other managers, 
and of Mr. Bforfce ; and Ke gives fuH as little coun- 
tonance to any arbitrary attempts, on the part of 
rdftlefs and feaious men, for framing new govern- 
ments according to their fancies; 

MR. WALPOLE. 



Cafe of le- . « R^fiftance is no where enafted to be legal, but 
oftheiiwj * fubjecteid; by all the laws' now in bemg, to the 
higheA <tf- * greateibpcnalfies. It is what is not, cannot, nor 

* ought 
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* Ought ever to be defcribed^ or affirmed, in any 

* pofitive law, to be excufable : when, and upon 

* what never 'tO'bC'tttpede^ occafi(ma, it may be ex- 

* ercifed, no man can forefee ; and it ought never to 
^'if ^bmgkt j9f^ but' w&W an^ utter fubverfion of the 

* Um^ ^fi^^t^hifi tkf extern tbei vd>oh frame of our 

* 'f^nftitutimi: :^d no-^ r^efj ccm, otherw^e be hoped" 
*^r- fe ;?J^0Tefpre dogs^ '^vA, ought ffxte^er^ to- 
f^^andii in. t^.eye and rletter ofi therUw, as the 

* ^^&^>i#W^< 3^t bie(:j|ufe:any jwany ^v party- of 

* mei), jp^y? iH)ti,rom> of IJjUy or wantonnefi, com- 
' 1^ X^m^fi^, of.ma]^ th^ir ewndi^ostents, ill 
' ^iwq^te%. :<v:. difgjM^ affeaipn* tot another io^ 

* t^s:^^ ^ pi?is,teqce -^o- rcSfe the; fupreifla power, 

* MTiU k'iyto\v.frQm.thenft«vjhat the mm^ necjejftty ^^^^^ ^. 

* QUgtetr»et t^^^ftng^ge ^^v^^QXl:Jn:itx^ovm: defence^ g^^^"*** 

/<. Y ^^•■' ' • ■ ••.' ■ 

* * •,.♦*. * . 1^ «. « ■ 

Sir Jofeph Jekyl wars, as I* have always heard* 
and believed, as nearly as any individual could be, 
tife^veny ftfteilyrd of wl%: prin<»0e3 in his ag^. 
Hferwasia/karned^. aiid.a» abte maa; full of ho- ^ 
nwwc^. i(fttfig?:ity, andr puWkk %irit~; - no lover of 
iiniftvajtion.; npr difpofed H^r change^ hi& folid prin-. 
ciples fox- tbcr^ddy ^ faflbuon ;of * the hour^ Let us 
hear this.. wihig> '...«.. ^ - \ 

* • ^ 

sm 
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SIR JOSEPH JEKYLr 

f ■ 

* In clearing up and vindicating the jufiice c^ 
ttiefimitsof * the revolution, which was the fecond thing pro* 
' pofedy it is far from the intent of the coxtimonft 

* to ftate the limits and b$unds of the fubje6):'s fub« 

* mii&on to the fovcreign. That which the law 

* bath been wifely iilent in, the commons defire to 

* be filent in too j nor will they put anycak of a 

* juftifiable refiftance, but that of the revolution 
^ only ; and they perftuide ihemfihes 4hat the doing 

* right to that reftjiance wilt he /a far frwi promoting 
^ popular licence or confuftmy that it will ha^ la con^ 

To recure * trarj effect y and be a means of fettling ffi^ns -minds 
ihe only * in the lovc of and veneration for the iowi'i to ret 
wl^tioir. ^ cue and fecure which, was the ONLY aim and 

* intention of thofi concerned in refijiattce^ 



Dr. Sacheverel's counfd defended him on this 
principle, namely — that whilft he enforced from 
the pulpit the general doftrine of noii-reftftance, 
he was not obliged to takfe notice of the theoretick 
limits which ought to modify that doftririe. Sir 
Jofcph Jekyl, in his reply, whilft he controverts its 
application to the doftor^s defence, ftiDy admits 

and 
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and even enforces the principle itfelf, and fiipports 
the revolution of .1688, as he and all the mana- 
gers had done before, exaftly upon the fame 
grounds on which Mr. Burke has built, in his re- 
flexions on the French revolution. 



sik Joseph jekvl. 

f If the Doctor had pretended to have ftated Biameabie 
^ the particular bX)unds and limits of non-refiftance, bounds of 

* and told the people in what cafes they might, or ance?^ 
^ might not refift, he nvould have been much to blame; 

* nor was one word faid in the articles, or by the 

* managers, as if that was expected from him : 

* but, on the contrary y we have inftjled^ that in NO 

* caje can refijlance be lawful^ but in cafe ^extreme Refiftance 

* neceflity ; and where the conftitution cannot other-- in^ro/e of ^ 

* wife be preferved ; and fuch necejfity ought to be and obvious 

* plain and obvious to the fenfe and judgment of the ^^**^^^^y- 

* whole nation ; and this was the cafe at the revo* 

* lutionJ* 

*#•• • # «^ 

The counfel for Doftor Sachcverel, in defend- 
ing their client, were driven in reality to abandon 
the fundamental principles of his doftrine, 2nd to 
confefs, that an exception to the general doctrine 

Vol- VI. M of 
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of paffive obedience and non-refiftance did exHl 
in the cafe of the revolution. This the managers 
for the commons confidered as having gained 
their caufe ; as their having obtained the whole of 
' what they contended for. They congratulated 
themfelves and the nation on a civil victory, as 
glorious and as honourable as any that had ob- 
tained in arms during that reign of triumphs. 

Sir Jofeph Jekyl, iii his reply to Harcourt, and 
the' other great rhen who condufted the caufe for 
the tory fide, fpoke in the following memorable 
terms, diftinclly ftating the whole of what the 
whig houfe of commons contended for, in the 
name of all their conftituents : — 



SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 



Neceflity - 
creates an 
exception, 
and the re- 
volution a 
cafe of ne- 
ceflity, tlie 
utmoft ex- 
tent of the 
demand of 
the com- 
mons. 



c 
c 

c 
c 



c 



' My lords, the conceflions [the conceflions of 
SachevereFs counfel] are thefe : — That necejftty 
creates an exception to the general rule of fub- 
million to the prince; — that fuch exception is 
underftood or implied in the laws that require 
fuch fubmiflion ; — and that the cafe of the! revolu- 
tion was a cafe of necejftty. 

^ Thefe are conceflionsyS ample ^ and do io fullj 
anfwer the drift of the commons in this article, 
and are to the utmofl extent of their meaning in it, 
that I can't forbear congratulating them upon 

« this 
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* this fuccefs of their impeachment ; that in full 
^ parliament, this etroneous doftrine of unlimited 
^ non-refiiiance is given up and difclaimed. And 

* may it iiot, in after ages^ be an addition to the 

* glories of this bright reign, that fo many of thofe 

* who are honoured with being in her majefty'i^ 
^ fervice have been at your lordfhips bar, thus 

* fuccefsfuUy contending for the national rights of 
^ her people, and proving they are not precarious 

* or remedilefs ? 

* But to return to thefe conceffions ; I muft ap- 

* peal to your lordfliips, whether they are not a 

* total departure from the Doftor's anfwer/ 

I now proceed to fhew that the whig manager^ 
for the commons meant to preferve the govern* 
Jnent on a firm foundation, by afferting the per- 
petual validity of the fettlement then made, and 
its coercive power upon pofterity. I mean to fhew 
that they gave no fort of countenance to any doc- 
trine tending to imprefs the people, taken feparately 
from the legiflature which includes the crown, 
with an idea that fbey had acquired a moral or 
civil competence to alter (without breach of the 
original compadl on the part of the king) the fuc- 
cdSon to the crown, at their pleafure ; .much lefs 
that they had acquired any right, in the cafe of 

M 2 ' fuch 
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fuch an event as caufed the revolution, to fct tip 
any new fof m of government* The author of the 
Refleftions, I beKeve, thought that no man of 
common underftanding could oppofe to this doc- 
trine, the ordinary fovereign power, as declared 
in the aft of queen Anne. That is, that the kings 
Or queens of the realm, with the confent of parlia- 
inent, are competent to regulate and to fettle the 
fucceffion of the crown. This power is and ever 
was inherent in the fupreme fovereignty; and 
was not, as the political divines vainly talk, ac- 
quired by the revolution. It is declared in the old 
ftatute of queen Elizabeth. Such a power muft 
refide in the complete fovereignty of every king- 
dom; atid it is in faft exercifed in all of them. 
But this right of competence in the legiflature, not 
in the people, is by the legiflature itfelf to be exer- 
cifed with found difcretion ; that is to fay, it is to 
be exercifed or* not, in conformity to the funda- 
mental principles of this government ; to the rules 
of moral obligation ; and to the faith of pads, 
either contained in the nature of the tranfaftion, 
or entered into by the body corporate of the king- 
dom ; which body, in juridical conftruftion, never 
dies ; and in faft never lofes its members at once 
by death. 

Whether this doftrine is reconcileable to the 
modern philofophy of government, I believe the 
author neither knows nor cares ; as he has little 

refpeft 
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refpeA for any of that fort of philofophy. This 
may be becaufe his capacity and knowledge d<? 
not reach to it. If fuch be the cafe, he cannot be 
blamed, if he ads on the fenfe of that incapacity ; 
he cannot be blanied, if in the mpft arduous and 
critical queftions which can poffibly arife, an4 
which affed to the quick the vital parts of our 
conftitution, he takes the fide which leans. moft tq 
fafety and fettlement ; that he is refolved not " to 
^^ be wife beyond what is written*' in the legifla- 
tive record and pi^aftice ; that when doubts arife 
on them, he endeavours to interpret one ftatute 
by another ; and to reconcile them all to eftabliflie4 
recognifed morals, and to the general ant lent 
known policy of the laws of En^and. Two things 
are equally evident, the firft is, that the legiflature 
pofTeiTes the power of regulating the facceffion pf 
the crown ; the fecond, that in the exercife of that 
right it has uniformly aded as if lender the re- 
Jlraints which the author has ftated^ That author 
makes what the anti^nts call mos majorum^ not in- 
deed his fole, but certainly his principal rule of 
policy, to guide his judgjiient in whatever regards 
our laws. Uniformity and analogy can be pre- 
served in them by this procefs only- That point 
being fixed, and laying fall bold of a ftrong bot- 
tom, our fpeculations may fwing in all directions, 
''Mvithout publick detriment, becaufe they wiU ride 
with iiire anchorage. 

M 3 la 
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In this manner thefe things have been always 
confidered by our anceftors. There are fome in- 
deed who have the art of turning the very afts of 
• parliament which were made for fecuring the 
hereditary fucceffion in the prefent royal family 
by rendering it penal to doubt of the validity of 
thofe acts of parliament, into an inftrument for 
defeating all their ends and purpofes : but upon 
grounds fo very foolifli, that it is not worth while 
to take ftirther notice of fuch fophiftry. 

To prevent any unneceffary fubdivifion, I fliall 
here put together what may be neceflary to fliew 
the perfect agreement of the whigs with Mr. 
Burke, in his aflertions, that the revolution made 
no ^^ effential change in the conftitution of the 
^' monarchy, or in any of its antient, found, and 
legal principles ; that the fucceffion was fettled 
in the Hanover family, upon the idea, and in 
*' the mode of an hereditary fucceffion qualified 
^' \\dth Proteftantifm ; that it was not fettled upon 
eledlve principles, in any fenfe of the word elec^ 
tivCy or under any modification or defcription 
of eledion whatfoever ; but, on the. contrary, 
' that the nation, after the revolution, renewed 
by a frefli compaft the fpirit of the original 
compaft of the ftate, binding itfelf, both in its 
" exijling members and all its pojierity^ to adhere to 
*' the fettlement of an hereditary fucceffion in the 
" Proteftant line, drawn from James the Rrft, u 
♦^ the ftock of inheritapcet*' 
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SIR JOHN HAWLES. 

* If he [Dr. Sacheverel] is of the opinion he J^^^^,^*yj 
pretends, I cannot imagine how it comes to pafs, "s^^^ ^^ *'"- 

* o ^ crown, and 

that he that pays that deference to the fupreme fubmiflioa 

* ' '■to the fet- 

power has preached fo direftly contrary to the Uemcnt. 
determinations of the fupreme power in this 
government; he very well knowing that the 
lawfulnefs of the revolution, and of the means 
whereby it was brought about, has already beeil 
determined by the aforefaid ads of parliament : 
and do it in the worft manner he could invent. 
For quejiioning the right to the crown here in Eng- 
land^ has procured the Jhedding of more bloody and 
caufed more /laughter^ than all the other matters 
tending to dijiurbances in the government^ put to- 
gether. If, therefore, the doctrine which the 
apoftles had laid down, was only to continue the 
peace of the world, as thinking the death of 
fome few particular perfons better to be borne 
with than a civil war; fijre it is the higheft 
breach of that law to queftion the firft principles 
of this government.' 

' If the doctor had been contented with the 
liberty he took of preaching up the duty of paf- 
five obedience, in the moft extenfive manner he 
had thought fit, and would have flopped there, 
^ your lordfliips would not have had the trouble, 

M 4 ' in^ 
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^ in relation to him^ that you now have ; but it is 

* plain, that he preached up his abfolute and un- 
^ conditional obedience, not to continue the peace 

* and tranquillity of this 7iation, but tofet thefiibje£U 

I 

* atjirifcj and to raife a war in the bowels of this 

* nation ; and it is for this that he is now pro- 

* fecuted ; though he would fain have it believed 

* that the profecution was for preaching the peace* 

* able doftrine of abfolute obedience/ 



# 



SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 

Whole < The whole tenor of the adminiftration, then 

frameofgo- 

^^ft"*^"' ^ ^^ being, was agreed by all to be ^ total depar* 
hurt on the « furc from the conftitution. The nation was at that 

revolution- , . , 

* time united in that opinion, all but the criminal 

* part of it. And as the nation joined in the 

* judgment of their difeafe, fo they did in the re- 

* medy. Theyfaw there was no remedy left but the 
^ laji 5 and when that remedy took place, the whole 
^ frame of the government was reflored entire and un^ 
^ hurt.* This fhewed the excellent temper • the 

* nation 

« 

* * What we did was, in truth and fubilance and in a con- 

* ftitutional light, a revolution, not made, but prevented. We 

* took folid fecurities ; we fettled doubtful queftions ; we cor- 

* refted anomalies in our law. In the ftable fundamental parts 

•of 
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* nation was in at that time, that, after fuch pror 

* vocations from an abufe of the regal power, and 

* fuch a convulfion, no one part of the <onJiitution 

* was altered^ or fuffered the leaji damage : but^ on 
^ the contrary^ thje whole received new life and vigour^ 

The tory counfd for Dr. Sacheverel having in- 
finuated, that a great and effential alteration in 
the conftitution had been wrought by the revolu- 
tion. Sir Jofeph Jekyl is fo ftrong on this point, 
that he takes fire even at the infinuation of his 
being of fuch an opinion. 



SJR JOSEPH JEKYL. 

* If the Doftor inftrufted his counfd to inlinu- No innovi- 

, *, 1 . . ♦ • 7 /I . ^io'i ^^ the 

* ate tnat there was any innovation in the conftitu- revoiutiou. 

* of our conftitution, we made no revolution ; no, nor any 

* alteration at all. We did not impair the monarchy. Perhaps 

* it might be (hewn that we ftrengthencd it very confiderably. 

* Tbc nation kept the fame ranks, the fame orders, the lame 

* privileges, the fame fran^hifes, the fame rvdes foir property, 

* the fame fubordinations, the fame order in ihe law, in the 

* revenue, and in the magiftracy ; the fame k)rds, the fame com^ 

* mons, the fame corporations, the fame eleflors.' Mr. Burke s 
^ fyetch in the hoiije of cammons^ c^th February 1790. It appears 
hpw exai^Uy he coincides in every thing with Sir Jofeph Jekyl, 

* iion; 
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* fion wrought by the revolution^ it is an addition to 

♦ his crime. The revolution did not introduce any in- 

♦ novation ; // was a rejioration of the antient funda^ 

• mental conjiitution of the kingdom^ and giving it its 

* proper force and energy.' 



The folicitor general, Sir Robert Eyre, diftin- 
guiihes exprefsly the cafe of the revolution, and 
its principles, from a proceeding at pleafiire, on 
the part of the people, to change their antient 
conftitution, and to frame a new government for 
themfelves. He diftingulflies it with the fame 
care from the principles of regicide, and republi- 
canifm, and the forts of refiftance condemned by 
the dodlrines of the church of England, and, 
which ought to be condemned, by the doctrines 
of all churches profefling Chriftianity, ^ 



MR. SOLICITOR GENERAL, SIR ROBERT EYRE, 

Rerqiutipn « The rcfiftance at the revolution, which was 
defttforvo- * fouijided m unavoidable neceffity^ could.be no de- 

luntarv ^ r ., -I 

cancelling * lence to a man that was attacked/^r ajferting that 

egiancc. ^ ^^^ people might cancel their allegiance at pleafurCj 

^ or dethrone and murder their fovereign by a judiciary 

^fentence* For it can n^vcr be inferred from the 

* lawfulnefs 
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lawfulnefs of refiftance, at a time when ^z total 
fubverfion of the government both in church andjiaie 
was intended^ that a people may take up arms, and 
call their fovereign to account at pleafure\ and, there- 
fore, fince the revolution could be of no fervice in 
giving the leq/i colour for averting any fuch wicked 
principle^ the doftor could never intend to put 
it into the mouths of thofe new preachers, and 
new politicians, for a defence ; unlefs it be his 
opinion, that the refiftance at the revolution can rcv>Iu«oii 
bear any parallel with the execrable murder of the caib*of 
rojal martyr^ fo juflly detejiedby the whole nation. yuL 
' It is plain that the doftor is not impeached 
for preaching a general doctrine, and enforcing 
the general duty of obedience, but for preaching 
againft an excepted cafe^ after he has flat ed the eX" 
ception. He is not impeached for preaching the 
general dodrine of obedience, and the utter ille- 
gality of refiftance upon any pretence whatfo- 
ever; but becaufe, having firft laid down the 
general doftrine as true, without any excep- 
tion, hefiates the excepted cafe^ the revolution, in 
exprefs terms, as an objeftlon ; and then aflum- 
ing the confideration. of that excepted cafe, de- 
nies there waS any refiftance in the revolution ; 
and afferts, that to impute refiftance to the revo- 
lution, would caft yack and odious colours upon 
i it. This is not preaching the doftrinc of non- 
^ refiftance, in the general terms ufed by the ho- 

* milics, 
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milies, and the fathers of the church, where 
cafes of ncceffity may be underjlood to be excepted 
by a tacit Implication^ as the counfel have allowed ; 
but is preaching directly againft the reliftancc at 
the revolution, which, in the courfe of this de- 
bate, has been all along admitted to be necejfary 
andjujiy and can have no other meaning than to 
bring a difhonour upon the revolution, and an 
odium upon thofe great and illuftrious perfons, 
tbofe friends to the monarchy and the churchy that 
ajjtjlcd in bringing it about. For had the doctor 
intended any thing elfe, he would have treated 
the cafe of the revolution in a different manner, 
and have given it the true and fair anf%ver ; he 
would have faid, that the refiftance at the revo- 
lution was of abfolute nccejfity^ and the only means 
left to revive, the conjlitution ; and muji therefore be 
taken as an excepted cafe^ and could never come 
within the reach and intention of the general 
doftrine of the church. 

* Your lordfbips take notice on what grounds 
\\^6 doftor continues to affert the fame pofition 
in his anfwer. But is it not moft evident, that 
the general exhortations to be met with in the 
homilies of the church of England, and fuch like 
declarations in the ftatutes of the kingdom, are 
meant only as rules for the civil obedience of tlie 
fubjecl: to the legal adminiftration of the fupreme 
power in ordinary cafes ? And it is equally ab- 

^ furd, 



*./ 
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* furd, to conftrue any words in a pofitive law to 

* authorize the deftruftion of the whole, as to ex- 

* pe6l that king, lords, and commons fliould, in 

* exprefs terms of law, dtohvt fuch an ultimate re- 
, ^ fort as the right of rejijiance^ at a time when the cafe 

^fuppofes that the force of all law is ceafed.^ 

' The commons muft always refent, with the SliTwiut- 

* utmoft deteftation and abhorrence, every pofi- ^herilj^i7. 

* tion that may fliake the authority of that aft of ^^°" ^^ P^f 

' • ' terity to the 

* parliament, whereby the crown is fettled upon fettiement 
' her majefty, and whereby the lords fpiriinal and crowa. 

* temporal and commons do^ in the name of all the 

* people of England^ moji humbly and faithfully fubmit 

* themfehes^ their heirs and pojierities^ to her majejly^ 

* which this general principle of abfolute non-re- 

* fiftance muft certainly fliake. 

* For, if the refiftance at the revolution was il- 

* legal, the revolution fettled in ufurpation, and 

* this aft can have no greater force and authority 

* than an aft pafled under an ufurper. 

* And the commons take leave to obferve, that 

* the authority of the parliamentary fettlement is 

* a matter of th^ greateft confequence to maintain, 

* in a cafe where the hereditary right to the crown 

* is contefted. 

* It appears by the feveral inftances mentioned 
^ in the aft declaring the rights and liberties of the 

* fubjeft, and fettling the fucceffion of the crown, 

* See Reflcdions, p. i a 1-2-3. 

^ that 
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* that at the time of the revolution there was a 

* total fubvcrfion of the conjlitution of government both 

* in church and fiat e^ which is a cafe that the laws of 

* England could never fuppofe^ provide for, or have 



* in viewJ 



Sir Jofeph Jekyl, fo often quoted^ confidered 
the prefervation of the monarchy, and of the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, as effential 
objefts with all found whigs ; and that they were 
bound, not only to maintain them when injured 
or invaded, but to exert themfelves as much for 
their re-eftablifliment, if they fliould happen to be 
overthrown by popular fury, as any of their own 
more immediate and popular rights and privileges, 
if the latter fhould be at any time fub verted by 
the crown. For this reafon he puts the cafes of 
the revolution and the refloration, exa<My upon the 
fame footing. He plainly marks, that it was the 
objeft of all honeft men, not to facrifice one part 
of the conftitution to another 5 and much more,- 
not to facrifice any of them to vifionary theories 
of the rights of man ; but to preferve our whole 
inheritance in the conftitution, in all its members 
and all its relations, entire, and unimpaired, from 
generation to generation. In this Mr. Burke ex- 
aftly agrees with him* 

sm 
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SIR JOSEPH JEKYL. 

* Nothinsc is plainer than that the people have a What^i* 

... the rj^tKts^Qf 

right to the laws and the conftitution. This right iUe ps»]^ 
the nation hath afferted, and recovered out of 
the hands of thofe who had difpoffeffed them of 
it at fever al times. There are of this two famous 
injiances in the knowledge of the prefent age ; I 
mean that of the rejioration^ and that of th€ re- Refl«rt«6«» 
volution ; in both of thefe great events wpre the tiou* 
regal power J and the rights of the peopk TtCQVtrtdi, 
And it is hard to fay in which the people have tloe 5*e«pleW 
greatefi interefi ; for the commons are fenfible thai io*«»«ttj» ' 
there is not one legal power belonging to the crown^ fi€h(t««r 
but they have an intereji in it ; and I doubt not but and otf iMr 
they will always be as careful tofupport the rights of 
the crown as their own privileges J^ 
The other whig managers regarded (as he did) 
the overturning of the monarchy by a republican 
£aftion with the very fame horrour and dcteftation 
with which they regarded the deftruclion of .the 
privileges of the people by an arbitrary monarch* 



«WsA» 



l^m. LECMMERE, 

Speaking of our conftitution, ftates it as ' a con- 
* Jlitution which happily recovered itfelf, at tht 

^ reftoration. 



ion. 
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:onftitw- c reftoration, from the confafions and difordef* 

ion rcco ' 

tired at the c which the horrid and detejlable proceedings of faC' 
ad reiroiu- « tion and ufurpatton had thrown it into, and which, 

* after many convulfions and ftruggles, was provi- 

* dcntially faved at the late happy revolution ; 
' and, by the* many good laws paffed fince that 
^ time, ftands now upon a firmer foundation : to- 
' gether with the moft comfortable profpecl of y?- 

* curity to all pojierity, by the fettlemeut of the 

* cro^Ti in the proteftant line/ 



I mean now to fliew that the whigs, (if Sir Jo- 
fcph Jekyl was one) and if he fpoke in conformity 
to the fcnfe of the whig houfe of commons and 
the whig miniftry who employed him, did care- 
fully guard againft any prefumption that might 
arife from the repeal of the non-refiftance oath of 
Charles the Second, as if, at the revolution, the 
antient principles of our government were at all 
changed — or that republican doftrines were coun- 
tenanced — or any fanftion given to feditious pro- 
ceedings upon general undefined ideas of mifcon* 
du6t — or for changing the form of government— 
or for refiftance upon any other ground than the 
ncccjjity fo often mentioned for the purpofe of felf- 
prefer vat ion. It will fhcw ftill more clearly the 
equal care of the then whigs, to prevent either the 

regal 
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• • • . • . . 

Vegal power from being fwallowed up on pretence 
of popular rights, or the popular rights from be- 
ing deftroyed oti preteiice 6f regal prerogativesi 



SIR JOSEPH JEKYLi 

•^ Further, I defire it may be cdlifidered, that K^iichier di^ 
^ thefe legiflators [the legiflators Who framed the autimonar- 
non-refiftance oath of Charles the Second] were cipiw/'"^* 
jguarditig againft the cbnfeqtiences of thofc per nU 
chus and dntimondHhical pHncipIes^ ivhich had been 
broached a Utile before in this nation ; tod thofe 
large declarations in'favbur bf non-rejijlance were 
made to encoiintei" oi* obviate the mif chief oi thofe 
principles ; aiS appears by the preamble to the full- 
eft of thofe acts, which is the militid a^^ in the 
1 3th and 1 4th of king Charles the Second. The 
words of that aft ai*e thefe t And^ during the late i»^ ^^i^^ 
ufurped governments^ many evil and rebellious prin- ^^f^^'e 
ciples have been injillled into the minds of the people ^ p^^rwd 
of this kingdom J which may break fbrthj unle/s pre- *{j« <>>^«f 
vented J to the dijiurbance of the peace and ^uiet there- f the fub- 
of: Be it therefore ennd:ed^ Sfff . Here your lord- 
fliips mayfeethe reafon that inclined thofe le- 
giflators to exprefs themfelves in fuc-h a manner 
againft refiftance. They had fhen the regal rights 
fwallowed up^ under the pretence of popidar one^y 
and it is no imputation on them that they did 
Vol. VL N • not 
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f not then foref^ a, quite diff'^rent cafe^ as was tliait 
of the reyoli^tioQj ^here, upde^ the pretence ^ 
rega^: authority, a total £u^verfion of the rj^tj^ 
of the fiibje^ was advanced, and in a mannei' 
effefted. And this may ferve to ftiew, that it 
was not the defig^ o£ thoie kgiilators to con-* 
demn refiftance, in a cafe of abfolute necejjity^ fof 
pr^ferving the confiituti^jy/h^n they were guard-* 
ing againiif pijinii^ples whic];^ ^ad; £p lately defbqy^ 
edit* 

^ As tQ the tt;^^, of th^ dp^rine' in this declann 
tipn which w^, r^pealed^ / wUl adr^t it to. be at 
trjue as the doiiof\ <^«^/ ajfert it, ; that isy tuiti 
ofi exception of caffii of, neceffUy j and it was not rc^ 
pestled beca;uii& it t^fa^ hl(t^ underjianding it with 
th(it rejlriilion^y but if was repealed becaufe it 
might be interpreted m^ an tmeonfined fenfe^ and 
exfluftve of that rejiriilion y and being fp. under/* 
ftopd, would refle<9t on the juftice: of the revolu* 
tipn : aijd tjijij. th^.legiflature. haidvat hwrt, afld 
were yery jealous, of ; a,nd,by tji^s repeal; of th?t 
declaration, gave a parliamentary or l^iftativef 
admpnitipn, againft afferting this dp^hrine of 
non-refiftance in an unlimited /enfe.* — ? ' — ^ 

* Though the general do6trine_ of non-refiftancC| 
the do^rine of the church of England, as ftatcA 
in her homilies, or eUJjwhere delivered, by which 
the general duty of fubjefts to the higher powers 
is taught^ b$ ovrsed to be> 2^ uu^ueftionably it 

^■is> 



/ 



^ iSi ^i ^c^/^ arid 'ufMef^me do^k^ ;- »ffed»gfc IKH 
« gen<ft^al dodrind Kasf beett e6«ftd««^ teeufc^cid 

• by <h^ revctend fartK^i^sf of thfe dWr^ j dead atid 
« livittg^ am* prdaiih<»Pt>t-t*ted* ^ a jSf e&iiVatiVci 

• againft the popifh doctrine of depofing princes^ 

• and as the ordinary rule of obedience ; and 

• though the fatne d62&me Saii'fccen preached, 

• maintained, and avowed by our moft orthodox 
iatrd< aWc'dtvitia-fi^din th^ ti<n^ Ibf Ihd refor- 
^ iriatJdn J artd MW ^tHhtfienf d fhekH Tfi. S^dheVttrfef 
•■ had i^dn^ if, 's^tf^ ah tnfi^l &hd idill-mednt ajeal, 

• he h'ad preached- thtf X'£S\€ 6o&Aiie*m the fiittef 

• generd terms in. wRichr' Re fbterid' it ddiWred &y 

• the apoftles of Chiift, a^ taught by tfite homiKcS,' 
^ and the revctefid fathers of oUf thtfi'ch, and, irf 
^ iinJfetibn of thofc gi^at e^tatopfds, Kdd Oftly preff- 
^ ed the general duty of bbedienee, aiicJ th^ illfegi- 

• fity of refiftiance, Without taJdng Aotice of atfy* 
«* esiceptitaft*.*' 



'# 



Anotfhci? of the mamgfei% fof th«- httilft^ of Gftttfi-* 
mons. Sir John Holland, was not lefs careful ih* 
guarding agaittft a cOrtfofibA of tfed pritt'ci||ples of 
the rewlution, with attyloofegftieral^dbAfineSOf 
»rigHt in the individual, or even iii ^e |ieople, to 
imdcrta&e for thetti(elv««, dn any*p(reWlent teni-' 
porary opiniotts^dP cohVfiihifiriec <>r impitovement, 

♦ ' N 2 any 



^^ 



iSo 
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any fundamental change in the conftitution, oi tft 
fabricate a new government for theipfelres, and 
thereby to difhirb the publick peace, and to un<» 
fettle the antient confiitution pf this kingdom^ 



SIR JOHN HOLLAND^ 
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* The commens wq[dld not be underftood, as i£ 
they were pleading for a licentious refiftahce ; a» 
if fubjeds were left to their good-will and plea-* 
fure, when they are to ebey^ and when to rejtft,i 
No, ray lords, they know they are obliged by all 
the ties of facial creatures and Chrifiians^for wrath 
and confciencefake^ tofubmt to their fovereign. The 
commons do not abet humourfome failious arms : 
they aver them to be rebellious. But yet they 
maintain, that that refiftance at the revolution, 
which was fo neceffary^ was lawful andjuft from 
that necefftty. 

* Thcfe general rules of obedien(^ niay, upon t 
real necejftty^ admit a lawful exception ; and fuch 
a neceffary exception we aflert the revolution to 
be* 

* Tis with thfs view of neeejity only, abfoluie ne- 
^ffity of prcferving our laws, liberties, and reli- 
gion } 'tis with this limitation that we defire to be 
underfloody when any of us fpeak of refiftance 
in general* The necejftty of the refiftance at the 

• revolution. 
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* revolution, was at that time obvious tq every 
^ man.' 



I fliall conclude thefe extrafts with a reference 
to the Prince of Orange's declaration, in wjiich 
he gives the nation the foUeft aflurance that in his 
cnterprife he was far from the intention of intro- 
ducing any change whatever in the fundamental 
• law and ccmftitution of the fiate. He confidered 
the objed of his enterprife, pot to be a precedent 
for further revolutions, but that it was the great 
end of his expedition to make'fuch revolutions, 
fo far as human power an(i wifdop ^ould provide, 
unneceflary. 



JExfra^sfrom the Prince of Qr angers Declaration. 

* All magi/iratiSy wha have been unjufily turned 

* out, fliall forthwith refume their former employ- 
^ ments, as well as all the boroughs of England fliall 

* return again to their antient frefcripttons and char^ 

* ten : and more particularly, that the ancient char- 
^ ter of the great and fatuous city of London fliall 

* be again in force. And that (he writs for the 
^ members of parliament fliall be addrefied to the 
^ Ppofer officers according to law and^ufkm l '^'' ' 

N3 ^Ap4 
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.. -.^ An4 fer it^.dolflg 9C # Qtfeg^/thiflgf, whick 
^ the two houfes of parliament ihall find neceflary 

* for the peace, honour, and fafety of the nation, 
4 fo that ther« may ke no danger of*the natkn^sfalU 

* ing^ at any time hereafter^ under arbitrary go'oern^ 

tmnt: . , ; • 

. Exirail from tl^ Prlna of Grangers additional 

J)aclaration. 

: ^ We ftre conj^dcQt that no pe^fQps cwi have 
^fuch &4rd thdugbts 9f us^ ^ to ioiagine that we 
^ have apy oth^r defign in this undtvtakvPig, than 

* to procure 4^ fettlcwcnt of the religkny wd of the 

* liberties a^ properties ofthefubje^is^ ttfmfofure a 
^foundations that there may be no danger tf th^ nar 

* tion*s relapftng into the like miferies at any time bere^ 

* after. And, as the forces that we have brought 

* ^iong vith. us ar^ Utterly difprgjiortiwied to tlut 

* wicked defign of conquering the nation, if we 
nobDky and ^ w^rc cajp^bl? of Jpftending \t\fq^ib^ gre^t fivmben 
fffeaLTto * ^ thf' prixi^^al nobility and g€»tryy Phat aff men of 
^d cmwi * m^^^ 3^% ^^ e^*^,: ^ j?^fy^Jt of kmwn 
Sffihe ' i^.^i^yi <M m^k kpikfqr tb^ r^ligiofi 0Bd govern- 
ttatfon. - ^^ of J^ngUmA^many ^thm^^n^^ing d^nguijb^ 

^^4 ky ti^ir c^^/hnt Jld^lity tt the- crrmtiy who do 
Vboth a<^<>iflpaHy w^ tfck e^pcj^itsion, and Iwrq 
^ e^ w% ifel^ited u* to it* witt qovor \» from all 
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. <n the fpirit) and ttpipn ohfe bbcafion In the 
wordSi* of this deeUratibn^ the ftatutts paffed iii 
thlt rfeigh madi^ fuch provlfions for pn^venting 
thbfe daiigerfe, that feartely txif thing fhort of 
combination bf kiiigv lordi5> indtommonSi for the 
deftruaidh bf the liberties of th& natioii, can in 
any probabiiity make ^s liable W fitiiilar pcHlS^ 
In that drfeadfttH aiidi I hope, llbt to be iooked.fbf 
cafe, aiiy c^ihioil of i right to itlike l-evdliitibns^ 
gfoiinddd oh tHi§ t^f-eefedeht^ Wdtild be biit i ptiot 
refdtirce,i-^J)reaciftii indfe'cd ^ould be but fitiiaii 
tiori; 

Thefe are ffie ddftfinei held by the wkp of M 
Hvoliiiwhy dfeHvefed with as hiucH folemriity, arid 
as aiithfehticaUy sfefc leaft, as khy political dd^iriasi 
were evfef pr6inijl|^tcd ff bfti thfe Be^rifiliig of the 
%brld. If tkere JSfe any diff^rgflce bctii^ceil thfclr 
tenets and thoTe of Uh fetirkfe it is, that the old 
whigs oppofd .thcmfelTcs fiHl niore ftrofigly thiH 
he does againft the doftrines which are now prd» 
|)aga(ted with fb fiittdi iiidttftfy by thofc' wlio 
#ehiia fee the^giit th^r fiicxeflba - 

It win b« fiid pferMtSi tfiit m h\d WtiL^i itf 
©rdef tG guard tKftmelveS a^ttft po^\ilar odiijhi? 
I*6teftded to ifeft ierifeti toritra^ to thofef inWcli 
iheiy feeretly held,- Thii, if trtie, ^dt>W pro^e^' 
wlitat Mn Bilfke ka^ tn£foHniy ^r^ed; thai tJi^ 
^rSv^^nt cbaHn'^ ^Mch he jfiean^ t(^ eki>ofeV 

N4 «^ere 
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were difagreeable to the body of the people ; who, 
though they perfe&Iy abhor a deipotick govern* 
ment, certainly approached more nearly to the 
love of mitigated monarchy, than to any thing 
which bears the appearance even of the beft repub-* 
]ick» But if th^q old whigs deceived the people, 
their cqndu^ ivas iinaccQuntabl^ indeed* They 
expofcd their pQw^ r, as cjvery one conyerfant i(\ 
Jiiftory know^, to the greatqft peril, for the propa*. 
gation of opinions ^^ch^ on this hypoth^, they 
did PQt hold. It is a new kind of martyrdom. 
This fuppofition does as little credit to their inte^ 
grity as thgir wi(do{n ; it m^^e^ them at once hy- 
pocrites and fools. I f hifik of thofe gf ej^t ixien very 
differently^ I hold thcim to bav<i been, what the 
world thought then), men of deqp ynderfianding, 
opcp fincerity, and clear hpno^u:* However, be 
that matter as it may; what thefe old whigs pre- 
tended to be, Mr. Burjce is. Thi^ is enough fop 
him^ 

I do indited admit, that tho^gh Mr. 9urke ha^ 
proved that his opi^ons were thofc of the old- 
whig party, folemnly declare4 by one hpufe, in 
cSeC\. apd fybftanf:e >y both houfes of parjianient, 
^his teftimpny ftfyic(ing by itfejf will fprm no pro-; 
per defence. for his opiniops, if he J^nd ^e old 
whigs were both of them in the wrong, But it 
Is his prefent concern, not to vindicate thefe 0I4 
^higs, but to fhew his agreement with them.—* 
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He gppesJs to them as jxidges : he does not vindit 
cate them as culprit s* It is current that thefe old 
politicians knew little of the rights of men ; that 
they loft their way by gl?oping about in the dark^ 
and fumbling a^ipng rotten parchments and mufty 
records. Great lights they fay are lately qbtainecl 
in the world ; apd Mr. Burke, inftead of Ihrowdr 
ing himfelf in exploded ignorance, ought to havo 
taken advantage of th^ \)hzc qf iUupiinatibn which 
has been fpread about him* It may be fp. The 
j^inthufiafis pf this time, it feems, like their pr^deT 
^eflbrs in another fa<9ipn pf fanaticifm, deal in 
Rights. — Hujdibras pleaiantly fays of thfiB, ^hey 



*' IJave lights, where better eyes are blind^ 
f ' As pigs are /aid to fee the wind** 



Thq ai^tl^or pf tlje Refl^ft^ons has heard a 
gr^at deal foncei^ping the modern lights^ but he 
has not yet had the good fqrtune to fee much o? 
^em. He ha? read more than jie can juftify to 
any thing but the fpif it of curiosity, of the works 
of thefe illvimina^ors qf the world. He has learn« 
ednothing from t^e for greater number of them, 
|han a full certainty of ?hejr fh^llownefs, levit)^ 
pride, petulance, prpfumption, and ignorance. 
Where the old authors wh9m }ie has read, and 
|he old men w^9^ he hai^ converfed ^ith, hav^ 
left J4f^ fn the djik^ he is in th^ ^ark ftill, If 

.ptbersj^ 
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Others, however, have idbtaitied any dE this (&tra^ 
ordinary light, they will ufe It to guide th^m in 
their refearches and thdr f^ondud. I havt olily td 
«ei(h, that th^ nation may ht As h^ppy arid ag pri9& 

perouB under the ioflu^nti of the tiew iight^ as i| 
has been in the fober ihadfe 6f th^ dd obfcuHtyv 
Ad to the reft^ it Virill be difficult for the iuthot bf 
the kefle^ons td tonform to the principles of lh6 
Avowed kadetis of the party^ uritil they appear 
Ctherwife than negatively. All we ciri gather 
£rom them is this, that theif principle are diaiti^^ 
tricky oppofite to his. This is all that We krioW 
from authority* Their negative dedataticW Obligei 
sne to have recourfe to the books which contain 
pofitive doarints. They tt€ indeed, to tftofe Mr, 
Burke holds, diametrically oppofite ; and i/ it be 
true, (as the oracles of the party have faid, I hope 
haftily) that their opinions diter fd ^d^y^ it 
ihonld feem tliefy ait the InoA I}k^ ti) §6tm thd 

creed of the toodei'n wliigS. 

I have ftated what were the avowed fehtiihcnii 
of the old whig;^, not iii the Way of at^riient, hut 
narratively. It is but fah^ to fet befdte the tdtder, 
in the fame fimple manBref, the fatrtlWiehts of thd 
modem, to which they f^rt fleither pahW nor ex4 
pence to make profelyte^. I cboofe them fif om thd 
books upon which mbft of tbtt indufffjr afrd ei- 
periditure irt eireulttttoii ha^e beeti einfifp4oyed ; t 
choofe them i^ot from thdfe who §jeak with a po* 
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Jitick obfcurity ; not from thofc who only contro* 
yert the opinion? of the old ^whigs^ withovt ad- 
vancing any of their own, but from tkofc who 
ipeak plainly and affirmatively, Tbe Vi^hig reade^' 
may make his choice between the two <lpfbrines. 

The doftrine then propagated by thefe focieties, 
which gentlemen think they ought to be very ten- 
der in difcouraging, as nearly as poflible in their 
own words, is as follows : that in Great Britaiii 
we are not only without a good conftitution, but 
that we have " no conftitution/* That, ** thotagh 
•' it is much talked about, no fuch thing as a con* 
** ftitution exifts, or, ever did exift; and confe- 
** quently that the people have a non/Hiution yet to 
^^form} that fince William the Conqueror, the 
^' country has never yet regenerated itfelf^ and b 
*' therefore without a conftitution. That where 
** it cannot be produced in a vifible form there is 
^* none* That aconititution is a thing antecedent 
♦' to government ; and that the conftitution <xf a 
♦'country is not the aft of its government, but of 
*' a people conftituting a government* = That ivery 
^ thing in the Englifli government is the reverfeof 
** what it ought to be, and what it is laid to be in 
*' England, That the right of war an^ peace re^ 
^ fides in a metaphor fhewn at tlie Tower, for 
** fixpence or a flulling ^ecc--i*^hat it figidfics 
^ not where the right lefides, whether iii 'the 
♦* crowa Qir \jCi.^x\asa^Uy^^M the. donmiott 
. , - >' harvell 
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#* hsurveft of thofe wlio participate in the divifion 
^ and expenditure of publick money. That the 
^^ portion of liberty enjoyed in England is juft 
^^ cnott^ to enflave a country more produdively 
^ than by defpotifm/^ 

So £ur as to the general fiate of the Britifh con- 
fiitntioiu— As to our houfe of lords, the chief 
virtual repreientative of our ariftocracy , the great 
ground and pillar of fecurity to the landed in? 
terefi^ and that main link by which it is con- 
nefted with the law and the crown, thefe worthy 
ibdetie^ are pleafed to tell us, that, ^* whether we 
i* view ariftqcracy before, or behind, or fide-ways, 
H or any way eUe, domeftically or publickly, it is 
^^ ftill a monfierf That ariftocracy in France had 
^* one feature leis in its countenance than what it 
^^ has in fome other countries ; it did not com- 
f* pofe a body of hereditary legiflators. It was 
** not a corporation of ariftocracy ;" — ^for fuch it 
ieeqas that profound legiilator M. de la Fayette 
defcribes the houfe of peers, *^ That it is kept 
** up by 'family tyranny and injuftice— that there 
^^ is an unnatural unfitne^ in ariftocracy to be 
f' legiflators for a nation— that their ideas of diftri- 

butive juftice are corrupted at the very fource ; 

they begin life by trampling on all their younger 
^* brothers, and fifters, and relations of every kind, 
^ and are taught and educated fo to do-~That 
^' the idea qf an hereditary legiil?tor is as abfurd 

** as 
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*^ as' an hereditary tnathematidail. That a body 
'' holding themfelves unaccountable to any body^ 
ought to be triifted by no body — ^that it is con- 
tinuing the unci^ized principles of governs 
ments founded in conqueft^ and the bafe idea of 
man having a property in man, and governing 
him by a perfonal right-*— that ariftocracy has a 
tendency to degenerate the human fpecies,'* 

&C- &C. ; 

As to our law of primdgeriiture, which with 
few and inconfiderable exceptions is the ftanding; 
kw of all our landed inheritance, and which with- 
out quefUon has a tendency, and I think a moS: 
happy tendency, to preferve a charader of confe- 
quence, weight, and prevalent influence over 
others in the whole body of the landed intereft, 
they call loudly fear its deftruftion. They do this 
for pditical reafons that are very manifeft. They 
have the confidence to fay^ '' that it is a law againft 
^ every law of nature, and nature herfelf calk for 

its deftruAion. '£ftabii(h family juftice and 

ariftocracy falls* By the ariftocratical law of 
" primogeniturelhip^ in a family of fix children, 
*^ five are expofed* Ariftocracy has never but me 
** child* . The reft are begotten to be devoured- 
" They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and 
^ the natural parent prepares the unnatural re* 
'' paft/* 

As to the houfe of commons, they treat it far 

worfe 






vuorie than the houlb of Idi'dB or tBe crdwit liavIS 
been ever treated* Periiaps they thought; they had 
a greater right to taifiie thi^ ainidable freedom with 
ihofe of their Girn. f^oStfi For Bianyyqurs it ha^ 
beea the perpetbal theme: of their iairiedives. — ' 
^ ModUXfi xnfuk^ ttfiirpattion," are aniongft th^ 
beft names they beAbw iEpotiiti. TJiey damn it 
la the ma&^ by deelariiig^ ^ th^ it<doe$^nG« aiifef 
** out of the inherent rights of the people,. as> the 
^ fiational^ ^Sembfy itees in France, and \rhofe 
•* iiaifie defignates its original.*^ 

Of tW ctttftersr'aiict corpoi^artiion^ to njioife 
i%hfS)' a fdW years agoy the& ^entleitien^ were fo^ 
tremblingly ^fi^e, they fey, ^ that \rhen-^e^peopl# 
* of England- come ta rcflfeft upon tfrem;> they 
«^ wiU; life France j annihilate tliefe bad^e» of op** 
** preffion, thofe traces of a con^red n^kWK^ , 

As to our monarchy, they had formeriy beett^ 
more tender of that branch of the conftitution^- 
and for a good reafon* The laws had guarded* 
againft all feditious attacks upon it, with- a gteatet' 
degree of ftridnefs and feverity. The tone of 
thefe gentlemen is. totally altered fince the French 
revolution. They now declaim as vehemently' 
againft the monarchy, a& on former oceafions' they 
treacheroufly flattered and foothed it* 

•* When we fiir vey the wretched condition of 
*^ man under the monarchical and hereditary fyC 
*' terns of gpvernment, dtagged from his home 

_'" by 
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•*^ by ofte powQT,, or dnvm by anotkef, and im-* 
^^ pQyQ^i&ed by ta?:jes more than by*enemies, h 
*' becomes evident that tbofe fyftems ai^e bad, and 
*^ t'fe^t a g^wj^l rjevelntfeur. in: the ptixtas^lt and 
*^ conftriiai<)n. o^gQVejmtttwits ian.^ 

*^ Wl?t# i^ gowrnsncnt motQ than thjc maiiage*^ 
^' m^nt of the afiafes, of 21. najioa ? It is tjaoty and 
.*^ £poia its JiaJ^tQ cai)&<^ bjg^ the property of any 

particular man or family j. hvA Of the wJ>ole com*. 

muiiity, at whofe expence it is fupported } atiid 

though by force or contrivance it has bceii 
^' ujCuirped: iWo ^tk ifiJicriianice^ the ufurpatioii can* 
^' not alt^r jthc: right of thijDgsv Soviercignty^ a5 
'* a. matter of right, a^ectains td.the nd>tioi> ohiy^ 
^\ and not tp^any individual ;. and i nation has* at 
*^ all times ail. inhoreijtt indcfeafible tight to abdifll 
*-* any- fjorm: o€ goyernrnfliit it finds inconvenient^ 
** and cftablifli fiicb as accbcdis.with its ifttetcftj 
**• difpolition, and happinefs* the romanticfc and 
*^ barbarous diftinftion of men into Idngs- and 
" fubje£is, though it may fuit the condition of 
^ c6urticrs, cannot that of citizens; and is ex* 
*^ ploded by the ppnciple updn which govern- 
** ments 'are now founded. Every citi25en is* 1 
** ihcijiber of the foVereignty, and, as fuch, can 
^* acknowledge no perfonal filbjeftion ; and his 
*«» obedience can be dnly to the laws/* 
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Warmly recommending to us thc^ cxaitopk of 
France, where they haire deftroyed monarchy, 
they lay — 

Monarchical fovereigntyi the enemy of man- 
kind, and the fource of mifery, is abolifhed ; 
•* and fovcreignty itfelf is reftored to its natural 
** and original ^lace, the nation. Were this th6 
•* cafe throughout Europe, the caufe of wars 
** would be t:^en away/* 
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^ But,' after all, what i$ this metaphor called i 
crown, or rather what is monarchy ^ Is it a 
thing, or is it a name, ot is it a fraud ^ Is it 
** * a contrivance of human wifdom,*" or of hu- 
^ man craft to obtain money from a nation undet 
fpecious pretences ? Is it a thing neceflary to i 
nation ? If it is, in what dods that neceffity con* 
^ lift, what fervices does it perform, what is its 
** buiiuefs, and what are its merits ? Doth the vir- 
tue confift in the metaphor, or in the man? 
Doth the goldfmith that makes the crown make 
*^ the virtue alfo ? Doth it operate Kkc Fortuna^ 
" tus's wilhing-cap, or Harlequin's wooden fword ? 
** Doth it make a man a conjuror ? In fine, what 
•*^ is it ? It appears to be a fomething going much 
" out of fafhion, Ming into ridicule, and rejected 
•* in foine countries both as unneceflary and ex- 
•^ penfive. In America it is confidered as an ab- 

•* furdity ; 
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* furdity ; and in France it has fo far declined, 
** that the goodnefs of the man, and the refpeft 
f^ for his perfonal charafter, are the only things 
•* that preferve the appearance of its eidftence.^' 



** Mr. Butke talks about what he calls an here* 
** ditary crown, as if it were fome prodiiftion of 
^* Nature ; or as if, like Time, it had a power to 
** operate, not only independently, but in fpitc 
*' of man ; or^ as if it were» a thing or a fubjeft 
*' univerfally confented to. Alas! it has none of 

thofe properties, but is the reverfe of them all. 

It is a thing in imagination, the propriety of 
^ which is more than doubted, and the legality of 
f * which in a few years will be denied.** 



CC 



** If I alk the farmer, the manufadurer, the 
•^^ merchant, the tradefman, and down through 
*' all- the occupations of Ufc.to the common la^ 
<« bourer, what fervice monarchy is to him ? he 
^* can give me nO anfwer. If I alk him what mo^ 
<< narchy i^, he believes it is foiiiething like a 
" finecure.'' 



*f ,Thc French conftitution fays. That the right 

^ of war and peace is in the nation. Where elfc 

. Vol. VI, O '' ihould 
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^< fhould it reiide, but in thofb who are to pay th6 
** expence ? 

In England, this right is faid to refide in z 
tmtapbory fhewn at the Tower for fixpence of 
a (hilling a-piece : fo are the lions ; and it would 
•* be a ftep nearer to reafon to fey it refided in. 
^ tbem^ for any inanimate metaphor i^ no more 
<« than a hat or a cap. We can all fee the absurdity 
" of worfhif^ing Aaron's molten calf, or Nebu- 
^ chadnezzar's golden image ; but why do men 
^^ continue to pradife themfelves the abfurdides 
*• they deipife in others ?" 



The revolution and Hanover fncCeflioR had been 
obje6b of the higheft veneration to the old whigs; 
They thought them not only proofs of the fober 
and fteady fpirit of liberty which guided their an* 
ceftors > but of their wifdom and provident care 
of pofterity*— The modem whigs have quite other 
notions df thefe events and adions^ They do not 
deny that Mr. Burke has given truly the words of 
the ads of parliament which fecured the fuccef- 
fion, and the )uft fenfe of them.» They attack not 
him but the law. 

Mr. Burke (fay they) has done fome (ervicc, 
not to his caufe, but to his country, by bring- 
ing thofe claufes into publick view. They fcrve 
to demonftratc how necrf&iry it is at all thne^ 
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** td watch againft the attempted encro^dbment 
** of power, and to prevent its running to excefs* 
** It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the oflfence 
" for which James II. was expelled, that of fetting 
** up power by affumpiwn^ (hould be re-afted, un* 
der another Ihape and form, by the parliament 
that expelled him. It fhews that the rights of 
* man were but imperfeftly underftood at the re* 
*^ volution ; for, certain it is, that the right which 
*^ that parliament fet up by ajfumption (for by de* 
•* legation it had it not ^ aiid could not have it, be- 
*• caufe nofte could give it) over the pcrfons and 
^ freedom of pofterity for ever, was of the fame 
** tyrannical unfounded kind which James at- 
** tempted to fet up over the parliament and the 
" nation, and for which he Was expelled^ The 
" only difference is, (for in principle they differ 
** not) that the, one was an ufurper over the 
" living, and the other over the unborn ; and as 
** the one has no better authority to fiand upon 
** than the other, both of them muft be equally 
** null and void, and of no effeft/' 



** As the eftimation of all things' is by compari* 
•*|bn, the revolution of 1688, however from cir- 
•* pimftances i^ may have been exalted beyond its 
^ value, will find its level. It is already on the 
•* wane j cclipfed by the enlarging orb of reafon, 

0% •• and 
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*' and the luminous revolutions of America andt 
•* France. In lefo than another century, it will 
go, as weU as Mr. Burke's- labouris, ^ to the 
£miily vault of all the Capulets/ Mankind 
wilt tbenfcareelj believe that a country ealling it/elf 
free^ would fend U Holland for a man^ and clothe 
•* him wifb power y on purpofe to ftit themfelves in- 
•* foar of hxm^ and give him alni0 a million Jierling 
•* a-yearfor leave tofabmit themfelves and their pof 
^ teritjy like bond-men and bond-women j for ever^^ 

^^ Mr. Burke having &id that the king hold& 
•* hfe crown in contempt of the choice cf the re* 
** volution ibciety, who mdividually t)r coUec- 
** tivdy have not" (as moft certamly they hav© 
not) " a vote for a king amongft them,**^ they take 
occaiion from thence to infer, that the king who 
does not hold hb croii^ by election, de^ifes tha 
people. 



*^ The king of England,^ fays he, « holds his^ 
*' crown (for it does not bekyng to the natron ac- 
cording to Mr. Burke) in contempt of the choke 
of the Revolution Society/* &c. 
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As to who is king in England or elfewhere^ 
or whether there is any king^at all, or whether 
" the peopk choofe a Chergkee chief, or a Hdfiaa 

•^huffiur 
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^ liuflar for a king, it is not a matter tliat I 
"trouble myfelf about — be that to themfelves; 
-** but with rd|)ect to the dofe-inc, fo far as it 
** relates to th-e rights of men and nations, it is as 
** abominable as any thing ever ^ uttered in the 
moft enflaved country under heaven^ Whether 
it founds worfe to my ear, by not being accuf- 
*^ tomed to hear fuch defpotifm, than what it does 
^ to the car of another perfon, I am not fo wdl a 
'^^ judge of J but of its abominable principle I and 
f* at no iofs to judge.'* 

Thefe focieties of modem whigs pulh their in- 
iblence as far as it can go. In order to prepare 
the imnds of the people for trcafon and rebellion^ 
they reprefoit the king as tainted with principles 
of defpotifm, from the circumfiamce of his having 
dominions in Germany. In dired defiance of the 
moft notoritDus truth, they defcribe his govern- 
ment there to be a ddfpotifin ; whereas it is a free 
conftitution,^in which the ftatesof die deftorate 
have their part in the government ; and this pri- 
vilege has never been infringcii by the king, or, 
th^ I have heard of, by any <rf ins predeceflbrs. 
The conftitution of the electoral dominions has 
mcfced a dpuble controul, both fro.m the laws of 
the empire, and from the privileges of the country. 
Whatever ri^t^ the king enjoys as cledor, have 
been always parentally exercifed, and the calumf- 
^ies of thefe icandalous focieti^ have not been 
^ittthorifed by a fir^le complaint of oppreffion. 

O 3 "When 
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** When Mri Burke (ays that * his majefty^s 
^ heirs and fucceflbrs, each in their time and or- 
^ dcr, will come to the crown with the /ame corh 
** tempt of their choice with which his majefty has 
•* fucceeded to that he wears/ it is faying too 
** much even to the humbleft individual in the 
country ; part of whofe daily labour goes to- 
wards making up the million fterling a year^ 
** which the country gives the perfon it ftyks a 
^ king. Government with infolence, is defpotifin j 
•* but when contempt is added, it becomes worfej 
and to pay for contempt, is the exceis of flavery* 
This fpecies of government comes from Ger- 
•^xnany; and reminds me of what one of the 
<^ Brunfwick foldiers told me, who was taken pri- 
•* foner by the Americans in the late war : • ,Ali !* 
** faid he, ^ America is a fine free country, it is 
•* worth the people's fighting for ; I know the 
^ difference by tnowing my own: in my country, 
*• if the prince fay s.y Eatjirawy we eatftrawl God 
•* help that country, thought I, be it England, or 
** elfewhere, whofe liberties arc to be proteaed by 
•* German principles of ^avernment^ and frincis of 
^' Brunfwick r 
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^* It is fomewhat curious to obfervc., that al* 
^^ though the people of England have been in the 
«« habit of talking about kings> it is always a fcv 
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^' reign houfe of kings ; hating foreigners, yet 
" governed by theni. — It is now the houfe of 
^' Brunfwick, one of the petty tribes of Ger- 
^' many." 
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"If. government be what Mr. Burke defcribei 
it, ' a contrivance of human wifdom,* I might 
afk him, if wifiiora was at fuch a low ebb in 
England, that it was become neceffary to import 
^* it from Holland and from Hanover ? But I will 
" do the country the juftice to fay, that \i^as not 
" the cafe } and even if it was, it miflook the 
*' cargo. The wifdom of every country, when 
properly exerted^ isfufficient for all its purpofes; 
and there could exifi no mere real occajionin England 
U> have fentfor a Dutch Stadtholderf or a German 
" Ele£lor^ than there waj in America to have done 
a fiipilar thing. If a country does not under- 
ftand its own affairs, how is a foreigner to uh» 
" derftand them, who know3 neither its laws, its 
" manners, nor its language ? If there exifted a 
^* man fo tranfcendently wife above all others, that 
^ his wifdom was neceffary to inftruft a nation,^ 
" fome reafon might be offered for monarchy j 
** but when we caft our eyes^ about a country, and 
" obferve how every part underftands its own 
** affairs ; and when we look around the world, 
** and fee that of all men in it, the race of kings 

O 4 "are 
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^ are the moft infignificant in capacity^ Cur reafoxt 
** cannot fail to alk us — What are thofe men kept 
^ for ?'** 



Thefe are the notions which, under the idea of 
MAg principles, feveral pprfons, and among them 
perfons of no mean mark, have affoci^tted them-» 
fdves to propagate. I will not attempt in the 
fmalleft degree to refute them. This wiU pro- 
bably be done (if fuch writings ftiaH be thought 
to defervx any other than the refutation of crimi- 
iial juftice) by others, who may think with Mr. 
Burke. He has performed his part. 

I do not wifh to enter very much at large into 
the difcuffions which diverge and ramify in all 
ways from tftis productive ful^eft. But there is 
one topick upon which I hope I fhall be cxcufedl 
in going a little beyond my defign. The fia^ons^ 
now fo bufy amongft us, in order to cliveft mfen of 
all tove for their country, and to remove from 
their minds all duty with regard to the flate, en- 
deavour to "propagate an opinion, that the feopky 
in forming their commonwealth, have by no means 
parted with their power over it. This is an im- 
pregnable citadel) to which thefe gentlemen retreat 
whenever they are pufhed.by the battery of Jiaws, 

• VindicatioQ of the Rights cxf Man, rccoouneadcd by the 
fe^reral ibcieties. 

** and 



4n3 ufages, and pofitive conventions. Indeed it is 
fuch and of fo great force, that all they have done 
in defending their outworks is £0 much time and 
labour thrown away. Difcufs any of their fchem^ 
— their anfwer is — It is the aft of the people^ and 
that is {ufficient. Are we to deny to a majority of 
the people the iright of altering even the whole 
frame of their fociety, if fuch fliould be their 
pleafure? They may change it j fay they, from a 
monarchy to a republick to-day, and to-morrow 
back again from a repubKck to a monarchy ; and 
fo backward and forward as often as they like. 
They are mafters of the commonwealth .} becaulc 
in fubftance they are themfelves the . coinmoit. 
wealth. The French revolution, fay .they, was 
the aft of the majority of the people % and if the 
majority of any other people, the people of Eng*- 
land ibr inftance, wiih to make the fime change, 
they have the fame right. 

Juft the fame undoubtedly. That is," none at 
alL "^l^either the few nor the many JiaVe 2, right 
to 'iBL merely by thdr will, fn any matter con^ 
nefttfd with duty, truft, engagement, or obliga- 
tion. The confUtution of a country berng onice 
fettled upon fome cbmpaft, tadt or exprcflecf; 
there is no power exifting of force to alter it; 
without the breach of the covenant,* or the con- 
fent of all the parties. ' Such* is l3ic nature of i 
contraft. And the' votes iof a majority of the 

people. 
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people, whatever their infamous flatterers may 
teach in order to corrupt their minds, cannot alter 
the moral any more than they can alter the phy- 
fical efience of things. The people are not to be 
taught to think lightly of their engagements to 
their governors; elfe they teach governors to 
think lightly of their engagements towards them. 
In that kind of game in the end the people are 
fure to be lofers. To flatter them into a con- 
tempt of faith, truth, and juftice, is to ruin them ; 
for in, thefe virtues confifts their whole fafety. 
To flatter any man, or any part of mankind, in 
amy defcription, by aflerting, that in engagements 
Jiic or they are free whilft any other human crea- 
ture is boimd, is ultimately to ve£t the rule of 
morality in the pleafure of thofe who ought to be 
rigidly fubmitted to it ; to fubjeft the fovereign 
reafbn of the world to the caprio^ of weak and 
giddy men. 

But, . as no one of us mep. can difpenfc with 
publick or private faith, or with any other tie 
of moral obligation, fo jieithcr can any number 
of us. The number engaged in crimes, inftead 
of turning them into laudable afts, only augments 
the quantity and intenfity of the guilt. I am well 
aware, that men love to hear of their power, but 
have an extreme difrelifh to be told of their 
duty. This is of courfe ; becaufe every duty is a 
Jimitation of fomc power. Indeed arbitrary power 

is 
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IS fo much to the depraved tafte of the vulgar, of 
the vulgar of every defcription, that almoft all the 
diffenfions which lacerate the commonwealth, arp 
not concerning the manner in which it is to be 
exercifed, but concerning the hands in which it 
is to be placed. Somewhere they are refolvcd to 
have it. Whether they defire it to be veiled ia 
the many or the few, depends with moft mea 
upon the chance which they imagine they them^ 
ielves may have of partaking in the exercife of 
that arbitrary fway, in the one mode or in the 
other. 

It is not neceflkry to teach men to thirft after 
power* But it is very expedient that, by moral 
inftru&ion, they Ihould be taught, and by thei?" 
civil conftitutions they fliould be compejled, to 
put many teftriftionis upon the immoderate exer^ 
cife of it, and the inordinate defire. The bell 
method of obtaiiiingjth^fe twp great points form$ 
the important, but at the fame time the difficult 
problem to the true ftatefinan. IJe thinks of the 
place in which political power is: to be lodgedi 
^th;no other attention, than as it may render 
the more qr the lefs prafticable, its felutary rer 
ilraint, »nd its prudept dire<3:ion. For, this reafoij 
xio legiflator^ at any peri(>d of the world, has wilU 
ingly plaged the feat of ^^ive power, in the hjind* 
of the multitude : becaufe there it adn}its^ <?f no 
controul, no regulation, no ileadjr diredion what- 

fuever. 
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foever. The people are the natural controul on au« 
thority ; but to exercifc and to controul together 
i^ contradidory and impoflible. 

As the exorbitant exercife of power canno(, un- 
der popular fway, be elfeftually reftrained, the 
other great obje<fl of pc^tical arrangement, the 
means of abating an exceffive defire of it, is in fuch 
a ftatc ftill worfe provided for. The democratick 
commonwealth is the foodfiil nurfe oif ambition- 
Under the other forms it meets with many re- 
ftraints. Whenever, in fiates which have had a 
democratick balls, the legiflators have endeavour- 
ed to put refiraints upon ambition, their methods 
were as violent, as in the end they were inefieftual; 
is violent indeed as any the moft jealous deipotifia 
tould invent. The oftracifm could not very long 
ikve itfelf, and much le& the ftate which it was 
meant to guard, from the attempts of ambition, 
one of the natural inbred incurable diftempers of 
a powerful democracy. -^ 

But to return from this fhott digrcffion, whidl 
hoM>«ver is not wholly foreign to the queftion of 
the eflfed of the will of the majorityupon the form 
or the exiftence of their fociety. I cannot too 
often recommend it to the ferious coniideration oif 
all men, who think civil fociety to be within the 
|Mrovince of moral jurifdiftion, that if we owe to 
it any duty, it is not fubjeft to our will. Dut;ies 
are not voluntary. Duty and will are jeven con* 
, ; * tradidory 
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tradlAory terms. Now though civil fociety might 
be at firft a voluntary ad (which in many cafes it 
undoubtedly was) its continuance is under a per- 
manent ftanding covenant, co-exifting with the fo- 
, eiety ; and it attaches upon every individual of 
that fociety, without any formal zB: of his own^ 
This is warranted by the general practice, arifing 
out of the general fenfe of mankind. Men with- 
out their choice derive benefits from that aflbcia- 
tion ; without their choice they are fubjeded to 
duties in confequence of thefe benefits ; and with- 
out their choice they enter into a virtual obliga- 
tion as binding as any that is aduah Look through 
the whole of life and the whole fyftem of duties. 
Much the ilrongefi; moral obligations are fuch as 
were never the refults of our option* I allow, 
that if no fupremc ruler exifts, wife to form, and 
potent to enforce, the moral law, there is no lanc- 
tion to any contract, virtual or even aftual, againflu 
the wdll of prevalent powen On that hypothefis, 
let any fet of men be ftrong enough to fet their 
duties at defiance, and they ceafe tp be duties any 
longer. We have but this one appeal againft irrc- 
fiftjble power — 

5/ genus hufnanum et mcrfalia femmfis^ arma^ 
Atjferate Deos memores fandi atque nefandu 

Taking it for granted that' I do not write to the 
Uifciples of the Parifian philofophy^^ I may aiTume, 

that 
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that the awful author of our being is the authof 
€if our place in the order of exifience ; and that 
having difpofed and marfhalled us by a divine tac- 
tick, not according to our will> but according to 
his, he has, in and by that difpofition, virtually 
fiibjeded us to ad the part which belongs to the 
place ailigned us* We have obligations to man-» 
kind at large, which are not in confequence of any 
Special voluntary pad. They arife from the rela- 
tion of man to man, and the relation of man to 
God, which relations are not matters of choice* 
On the contrary, the force of all the paiEb which 
we enter into with any particular perfon or num* 
ber of perfons amongft mankind, depends upon 
thofe prior obligations. In fome cafes the fubor^ 
dinate relations are voluntary, ih others they are 
neceflary — but the duties are all compulfive. When 
we marry, the choice is voluntary, bi^t the xluties 
ate not matter of choice. They arc dictated by 
the nature of the iituation. Dark and infcrutable 
are the ways by which we come into the world. 
The inftinfts which give rife to this myfierious 
proceis of nature are not of our making. But out 
of phyfical caufes, unknown to us, perhaps un« 
knowable, ari£e moral duties, which, as we are able 
perfectly to comprehend, we are bound indiQ>en* 
febly to perform. Parents may not be confenting 
to their moral relation ; but confbilting or not, 
they are bound to a long train of burthenfome 

duties 
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<iuties towards thofe with whom they have never 
made a convention of any fort. Children are not 
confenting to their relation, but their relation, 
without their adual confent, binds them to its du« 
ties ; or rather it implies their confent, becaufe the 
prefumed confent of every rational creature is ia 
ttnifon with the predifpofed order of things. Men 
come in that manner into a community with thq 
fecial ftate of their parents, endowed with all the 
benefits, loaded with all the duties of their iitua« 
tion. If the focial ties and ligaments, ipun out of 
thofe phyfical relations which are the elements of 
the commonwealth, in moil cafes begin, and al- 
ways continue, independently of our will, fo with* 
out any ftipulation on our own part, are we bound 
ty that relation called our country, whkh cbmpre^ 
liends (as it has been well faid) " all the charities 
•^ of alL*'* Nor are we left without powerful in- 
iUncfas to. make this duty as dear and grateful to 
us, as it is awful and coercive. Our country is 
not a^ thing of mere phyfical locality. It confifts, 
in a great meafure, in the antient order into which 
we are born. We may have the fame geographical 
fituation, but another country ; as we may have 
the fame country in another foiK The place that 
determines our duty to our country is a focial, civil 
relation. 

♦ Omnes omnium charltates patria una coroplcftitur. Cic. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe are the opinions of the author whofe caufe 
I defend. I. lay them down not to enforce theni 
upon others by difputation^ but as an account of 
his proceedings. On them he a6ls } and from them 
he is convinced that neither he, nor any man, or 
number of men, have a right (except what necef* 
fity, which is out of and above all rule, rather 
impofes than beftows) to free themfelves from 
that primary engagement into which every man 
bom into a community as much^ contra6b by his 
being bom into it, -as be contrads an obligation 
to certain parents by his having been derived from 
dieir bodies. The place of every man determines 
Iiis duty. If you afk. Quern te Deiis tjfejuffiil You 
will be anlwcrcd when you refolve this other quet 
don, Humana qua parte hcatus es in re?* 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things 
die, difficulties wiU fometimes occur. Duties will 
Ibmetimes crofs one another. Then queftions will 
*,, which of them is to be placed in fubordina^ 



* A few lines in Periius contain a good fummaiy of all the 
obje^ of moral invelligationy and hint the rcfult of oar in* 
quhj : There human will has no place. 

Qmdfumus? et quidnam vi^uri gignmurf ordo 
Qui» datui' ? et meta quis mollis ficxus ct undc ? 
Qiils modus argento ? QuidyJiJ optare? Quid afper 
Utile nummus habct ? Patriae charifque propinqyh 
Quantum clargtri debet? — Quem te Deus efle^ 
JuJ/ttT'-^t humana qua parte locatm €S in re ? 

tionj 
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•tioni ii^;hich,ofthjBm,m«^y:be entirely fuperfed^? 
Thefe dfiiifet?: give- rife |tp tlut part of moral fciepqe 
called cafuijiry\ whidi^ though necefi^ry to be well 
ftudied by thofe who would become expert in^hat 
learning, who aim at becoming what, I think, j^- 
..cero famewh^re calls, artifices officiorum} it reqiurfs^ 
SI yery fojid arid difcriminating judgment, great 
modefty and caution, and much fobriety of min4 
in the handling ; elfe there is a danger that it may 
totally fubvert thofe officeswhich.it isitsobjed 
only to methodize and reconcile. IXities, at thdr 
extreme bounds, are drawn very fine, fo as< to be- 
come almof! evanefcent. In that ftate, fome fiia^ 
of (Joubt will always reft on thefe queftions, when 
they are purfued with gr^t fiibtilty. But -the very 
Iiabit of ftating thefe extreme cafes is not very lau- 
<iable qv iafe : becaufe, in general, it is^ not right to 
turn our duties into doubts. They are impofed to 
govern our condudl, not to exerdfc our ingenuity; 
and therefore, our opinions about them ought not 
to be in a ftate of fluduation, but fteady , iure, and 
Tcfolved. < 

Amongft thefe i^ice, and therefore dangerous, 
poin£s of cafuiftry may be reckoned the queftioQ 
fo much agitated. in th^ preferit hourr— Whether, 
after the people have difchargecJ thcmfelves of their 
original power, by an habitual delegation^ no occa- 
fion can poffibly occur. which may Juftify the re- 
iiimption of it ? This queftion, ijx this latitude, is 

Vol. VI. P very 
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▼cry hard to afiirm or deny : but I am fatisfied that 
'no occafion can juftify fiicK a Tefumptioii, which 
would ' not equally, authorife a difpenfatten with 
any other mor^l duty, perhaps with all of them to- 
geJthen However, if in general it be not eafy to 
determine concerning the lawfulnefe of fuch devi- 
^ bus proceedings, which muft be ever on the edge 
k)f crimes, it is far from difficult to forefee the pe- 
rilous confequences of the refufcitation of fuch a 
power in the people. The practical confequences 
of any political tenet go a great way in deciding 
upon its value. Political problems do not prima- 
rily concern truth or falfehood. TKey relate to 
good or evil. What in the refult is likely to pro- 
duce evil, is politically! falfe : that which is pro- 
duftive of good, politically true. 

Believing it therefore a queftion at leaft arduous 
in the theory, and in the pra^Kce very critical, it 
would become us to afcertain, as well as wc can, 
what form it is that our incantations arc about to 
call up from darknefs and the flcep of ages. When 
the fupreme authority of the people is in queftion, 
before we attempt to extend or to confine it, wc 
ought to fix in our minds, with fome degree of dif- 
tin£faicfs, an idea 6f^ what it is we mean, when we. 
iky the PEOPLE. 

In a ftate of rude nature there is no fuch thing 
as a people. A number of men in themfdves have 
no coQedive capacity. The idea of a people is the 

idea 
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-idea of a corporation* It is wholly artificial j and 
made like all other fegal fiftions by common agree- 
ment. What the particular nature of that agree*, 
ment Was, is colleded from the form into which 
the particular fociety has been caft. Any other is 
not their covenant. 'When nien, therefore, break 
up the original compaft or agreement which gives 
its corporlttc fdrm and capacity to a ftate, they arc 
no lofiiger a people j. they have no longer a corpo- 
rate exifteftce ; they have no longer a legal cosuftive 
• force to bind withiri^ nor a claim to bcTdcognifed 
abroad. They ar«i ajiuitobcn: of vague loofe indi- 
viduals, and nothipEg-more. • With them all is to 
begin again. Alas ! they Jittlfe know how many 
a weary ftep is to be taken before they can form 
theitifelves into a mafs, vwhich has a true politick 
perfonality. 

We hear much from me*, who have not ac- 
quired their hardinefs of affertion from the pro- 
fundity of their thinking, about the omnipotence 
of ^majority J in fuch a diffolution of an antient 
fociety as hath takeA place in France. But amongft 
men fo difbanded, there can be no fuch thing as 
majority or minority; pr power in any one per- 
fon to bind another. The power of ading by a 
majority, which the gentlemen thebrifts fisem to 
-afiume fo readily, after they have violated the coek 
trad out of which it has arifenf(if at all it exifted) 
muil'be grounded on two affumptions } firft, that 
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bi zn mcbrporation produced by unanimity* and 
fecondly, an unanimous agrecfiient, that the ad of 
' > a mere niajority (fay of' one) fhall pais with them 
'and with others as the aft of the whole* 
; We are fo little affected by; things whicli are ha- 
bitual, that wd confider this idea 6f the.decifion of 
-a majority as if it were a law of ^ur 6f igiil^ji n^^hire : 
J8ut fuch jconftructtve whole> reHdifigiiB apart 
. onlyvis on^ of the moft viokjit flftiphs irf ppfitive 
law^'thatjever has been or can be tnadeonthe prin-^ 
. ciples ofcaitificial itlcorporatioa^i Out: of civil fo-* 
ciety nattire know^ nothing of it j iipr v^c m<m> 
even when arranged ajccordingtc^ civil Order^ other- 
wife than by very ibng tr^ifag, hrou^t at lU ^ 
fubmittoit* The mind is brought far more eafily 
to acquiefce in the proceedings of one manf or a 
few, who aft under a general procuration for the 
ftatfi; th^n in the ^te of a viftorious majority in 
councils in 'rtrhich every man has %is ihare in the 
delil^eration. For there thd beaten party are exaf- 
pcjrated and foured by the previous contention, 
and mortified by the conclufi^e defeu* This mode 
of decifioo, where wills may be fo nearly equal, 
where, according to circui|iftances,the fmalUfr num- 
ber may be the ftronger force, and where apparent 
reafoh may be all upon one fide, and on the othtt" 
little ^fe than impetuous appetite ; all this muft b^ 
the rcllilt of a vapy particular and fpecial Qonven- 
tion, coDfirmed afterwards by lor^g habits cff obe-x 
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dience, by a fort of difcipUne in fociety, and by a 
ilrong hand, vefted with ftationary permanent 
power, to enforce this fort of conftruftive general 
will. What organ it is that fliaU declare the cprpor 
rate mind is fo much a piatter of pofitiye arrange- 
ment, that feyeral ftates, for the validity of feveral 
of their afts, have required a proportion of voices 
much greater than that of a mere majority. Thefc 
proportions are fo entirely governed by conven- 
tion, that in fomc cafes the minority decides. The 
laws in many countries tp condemn require more 
than a mere majority ; lefs than an equal number 
to acquit. In our judicial trials v/e require unani- 
mity either to con4emn or to a^folve. In fome 
incorporations one man fpeaks for the whole ;* iri 
others, a few. Until the other day, in the confti- 
tution of Poland, unanimity was required to give 
validity to any a£l of their great national council 
or diet. Tliis approaches m^ch more nearly tq 
rude nature than the inftituti'ons of a^y other* 
country. Such, indeed, every commonwealth muft 
l^, without a pofitiye law to recognife in ^ cc:rtain 
number the will of the entire body. 

If men diffolve their antient incorporation^ in 
order to regenerate their community, in that fta^e; 
o^ things each man has a right, if he pleafcs, to re- 
main an individual. Any number of individuals, 
who can agree upon it, have an undoubted right 
to form themfelves into a ftatc apart and wholly 

P 3 . independent. 
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independent. If any of thefe is forced into tlic 
fellowfhip of another, this is conqueft and not com- 
pad, On every principle, which fuppofes fociety 
to be in virtue of a free covenant, this compulfive, 
incorporation muft be null and void. 

As a people can have no right to a corporate ca- 
pacity without univerfal confent, fo neither have 
they a right to hold exclufively any lands in the 
name and title of a corporation. On the fchemc 
of the prefent rulers in our neighbouring country, 
regenerated as they are, they have no more right 
to the territory called France than I have. I have 
a right; to pitch nnry tent in any unoccupied place I 
can fin4 for it ; and I may apply to my own maiur 
tentnqe any part 'bf their unoccupied foil. I may 
purchafe the houfe or vineyard of any individual 
proprietor who refiifes his confent (and moft pro- 
prietors have, as far as they dared, refufed it) to 
the new incorporation. I ftand in his independent 
place. Who are thefe infolent men calling them- 
felves the French nation, that would monopolize 
this fair domain of nature? Is it becaufe they fpeak 
a certain jargon ? Is it their nipde of diattering, to 
me unintelligible, th^t forms their title to ^ly land? 
Who are they who claim by jfrefcription and de- 
fcent from certain gangs of banditti called Franks, 
and Burgundians, and Vifigoths, of whom I may 
have n^ver heard, and ninety-nine out of an hun- 
dred of themfelves certainly never have heard ; 

whilft 
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whilft at the very time they telltine, that prefcrip-^ 
tion arid long poffeffibn form no title to property? 
Who ate they that prefume to affert that the land; 
which I purchafcd of the individual, a natuial per- 
ibn, and not a fiction of ftate, belongs to them, 
who in the very capacity ih which they make their 
claim can exift only as an imaginary being, and in : 
virtue of the very prefcription which they rejeft 
and difown ? This mode of arguing might be puih-, 
ed into all the detail, fo as to leave no fort of doubt, 
that on their principles, and on the fort of footing 
on which they have thought proper to place tfiem- 
felves^ the crowd of mefi, on the one fide of the 
iJiannel, who have the impudence to call them* 
felves a people, can never be the lawful exclufive 
poffeffors of the foil. By what they call reafoning 
without prejudice, they leave not one ftone upon 
another in the fabrick of human fociety. They 
fubvert all the authority which they hold, as well 
as all that which they have deftroyed. ^ 

As in the abftraft, it is perfectly clear, that, out 
o^ a ftate of civil ibciety, majority and minority 
are relations which can have no exiftence ; and that 
in civil fociety, its own fpecifick conventions in 
each corporation, determine what it is that confti- 
tutes the people, fo as to make their aft the figni- 
fication of the gene^^ will ; to cotne to particu- 
lars, it is equally clear, that neither in France nor 
in England has the original, or any fubfequent 
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compact: of the ftmte, expreffed or implied, confti- 
tuted a majority of men, told by the head, to be the 
acting people of their feveral communities. And 
.1 fcfe a84ittle of policy or utility, as there is of right, 
in laying down a principle that a majority of men 

■ 

told by the head are to be confidered as the people, 
and that as fuch their will is to be law. What po- 
licy can there be found in arrangements made in 
defiance of every political principle ? To enable 
men to aft with the \)<^eight and character of a 
people, And to anfwer the ends for which they are 
incorporated into that capacity, we muft fuppofe 
them (by means immediate or confequential) to be 
in that ftate of habitual focial difcipline, in which 
the wifer, the more expert, and the more opulent, 
conduft, and by conducting enlighten and proteft 
the weaker, the lefs knowing, and the lefs provid- 
ed with the goods of fortune. When the multi- 
tude arc not under this difcipline, they can fcarcely 
te faid to be in civil fociety. Give once a certain 
conftitution of things, which produces a variety of 
conditions and circumftances in a ftate, and thei^ 
is in nature and leafon a principle which, for their 
own benefit, poftpones, not the intereft but the 
judgment, of thofe who are numero plures, to thofe 
who are virtute et honore majores. Numbers in a 
ftate (fuppofing, which is rm>l the cafe in France, 
that a ftate does exift) are always of confideration 
—but they are not the whole confideration. '. It is 

in 
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in things more ferious than a play, that it may l>e 
truly fdid/atis e/i equitem mi hi plaudere* 

A true natural ariftocracy is not a feparate intc* 
reft in the ftate, or feparable from it. It is an effen- 
tial intpgrant part of any large body rightly con* 
ftituted. It is formed out of a clafs of legitimate 
prefumptions, which, taken as generalities, muft be 
admitted for aftual truths. To be bred in a place 
of eftimation ; To fee nothing low and fordid from 
one's infancy ; To be taught to refpeft one's felf j 
To be habituated to the cenforial infpeftion of the 
publick eye ; To look early to publick opinion ; 
To ftand upon fuch elevated ground as to be en- 
abled to take a large view of the wide-fpread and 
infinitely diverfified combinations of men and af- 
fairs in a large fociety ; To have leifute to read, to 
reflecl, to converfe ; To be enabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wife and learned where- 
^ver they are to be found ; — ^To be habituated in 
irmies to command and to obey ; To be taught to 
defpife danger in the purfuit of honour and duty ; 
To be formfed to the greateft degree of vigilance, 
forefight, and circumfpeftion, in a ftate of things 
in which no fault is committed with impunity, 
and the flighteft miftakes draw on the mofl- ruin- 
bus confequcnces — To be led to a guarded and re- 
gulated condud, from a fenfe that you are con- 
sidered as an inftruftor of your fellow-citizens in 
their highcft concerns, and that you aft as a re- 
conciler 
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condler between God and man — ^To be employed 
as an adminifhrator of law and juftice, and to be 
thereby amongft the firfl benefactors to mankind 
r— To be a profcffor of high fcience, or of liberal 
and ingenuous art— -To be amongft rich traders^ 
who from their fuccefs are prefumed to have 
iharp and vigorous underftandings, and to poflefs 
die virtues of diligence, order, conftancy, and 
regularity, and to have cultivated an habitual re- 
gard to commutative juftice— Thefe are the cir- 
cumftances of men, that form what I fhould call 
a natural ariftocracy, without which there is no 
nation* 

, The ftate of civil fociety, which neceilarily ge- 
nerates this ariftocracy, is a ftate of nature ; and 
much more truly fo than a favage and incoherent 
mode of life. For man is by nature reafonable ; 
and he is never perfectly in his natural ftate, but 
when he is placed where reafon may be beft cul- 
tivated, and moft predominates. Art is man's na- 
ture. We are as much, at leaft, in a ftate of na* 
ture in formed manhood, as in immature and 
hclplefe infancy. Men qualified in the manner I 
have juft defcribcd, form in nature, as fhe operates 
in the common modification of fociety, the lead- 
ipg> gliding, and governing part. It is the foul, 
to the body, without which the man docs not 
exift. , To give therefore no more importajice, 
in the focial order, to fuch defcriptions of mep, 

than 
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than that of fo many units, is a horrible ufurpa- 
tion. 

When great multitudes acl together, under that 
difcipline of nature, I recognife the PEOPLE* I 
acknowledge fomething that perhajps equals, and 
ought always to guide, the fovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of national harmony ought to have a mighty and 
decifive influence. But when you difturb this 
harmony ; when you break up this beautiful or- 
der^ this array of truth and nature, as well as of 
habit and prejudice ; when you feparate the com- 
mon fort of men from their proper chieftains fo 
as to form them into an adverfe army, I no 
longer know that venerable objeft called the people 
in fuch a difbanded race of deferters and vaga- 
boflids. For a while they may be terrible indeed ; 
but in fuch a manner as wild beafts are terrible. 
The mind owes to them no fort of fubmiflion. 
They are, as they have always been reputed, re- 
bels. They may lawfully be fought with, and 
brought under, whenever an advantage offers. 
Thofe who attempt by outrage and violence to 
deprive men of any advantage which they hold 
under the laws, and to deftroy the natural order 
of life, proclaim war againft them, ' 

We have read in hiftory of that furious infur-. ^ 
reftion of the common people in France called the 
Jacquerie y for this is not the firft time that the 
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people have been enlightened into treafon, mur^ 
der, and rapine. Its objeft was to extirpate^thc 
gentry. The Captal de Buche^ a famous foldicr of 
thofe days, difhonoured the name of a gentleman 
and of a man by taking, for their cruelties, a 
cruel vengeance on thefe deluded wretches : it 
was, however, his right and his duty to make war 
upon them, and afterwards, in moderation, to 
bring them to punifliment for their rebellion; 
though in the fcnfe of the French revolirtion, and 
of fome of our dubs, they were the people ; and 
were truly fo, if you will call by that appellation 
awj majority of men told by the head. 

At a time not very remote, from the Cime pe- 
riod (for thefe humours never have affected one 
of the nations without fome influence 'on- the 
other) happened feveral rifings of the lower coA- 
mons in England. Thefe infurgents were cer- 
tainly the majority of the inhabitants of the coun- 
ties in which they relided ; and Cade, Ket, and 
Straw, at the head of their national guards, and 
fomented by certain traitors of high rank, did no 
more than exert, according to the doclrines of 
ours and the Parifian focieties, the fovereign power 
inherent in the majority. 

We call the time of thofe events a dark age. 
Indeed we are too indulgent to our ow^n profici- 
ency. The Abbe John Ball underftood the rights 
of man as well as the Abbe Gregoire. That reve- 
rend 
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rend patriarch of fedition, and prototype of our 
modern preachers, was of opinion with the na- "' 
tional aflembly, that all the evils which have fallen - 
upon men had been caufed by an ignorance of 
their " having been. born and continued equal as 
*' to their rights." Had the pOpulace been able 
to repeat that profound maxim' all would have 
gone perfectly, well with them. No tyranny, no 
vexation, no oppreflion, no care, no^forrow, could 
"have exiftid in the world. This would haye cured 
them like a charm for. the tooth-ach. But tht; 
loweft wretchesj in their moft ignorant ftate, were 
able at all times to talk fuch fluff; and yet at all 
times have they fufiered many evils and many op- 
preffions, both before and fmce the republication 
by the national aifembly of this fpell of healing 
potency and virtue. The enlightened Dr. Ball, 
when he wiflied to rekindle the lights and fires of 
his audience on this point, chofe for the text the 
following couplet : 

When Adam delved and Eve fpan. 
Who was then the gentleman ? ' 

Of this fapient maxim, however, I do not give 
him. for the inventor. It feems to nave beea 
handed down by tradition, and had certainly be- 
come proverbial ; but whether then compofed, or 
ynly applied, thus much muft be admitted, that 
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in learning, fen£e, energy, and comprehenfiveneis, 
it is fully equal to all the modern difiertations on 
the equality of mankind ; and it has one advan- 
tage over them, — that it is in rhyme.* 

There 

* It 18 no fmall lofs to the world, that die whole of this en- 
lightened and philofophick fermon, preached to two hundred 
tiou/and national guards afTembled at Blackbeath (a number 
probably equal to the fublime and majeftick Federatiti of the 
14th of July 1790, in the Champs de Mars J is not pTeferved. A 
ibort abdra^ is, however, to be found in Waliingham. I haye 
added it here for the edification of the modern whigs, who may 
poflibly except this precious little fragment from their general 
contempt of antient learning. 

Ut fua doArina plures inficeret ad le Blackheth (ubi dtiQC&ta 
.millia horainum communium fuere fimul congregata) hajofce* 
modi fermonem eft exorfus* 

Whan Adam dalfe, and Eve ipan^ 
Who was than a gentleman ? 

Continuanfque fermonem inceptum nitebatur per verba pro« 
verbii quod pro themate fumpferat, introducere & probare, ah - 
initio omnes pares creatos a naturdf fervitutem per injuftani op- 
preflionem nequam hominum introdudlam contra Dei volunta* 
tem, quia fi Deo placuiflet fervos creMe^ utique in principio 
mundi conftituidet, quis fervusj quifve dpminus futurus fuiflet. 
Confidcrarent igitur jam tempus ^ Deo datum eis, in quo (de- 
pofito fervitutis. jugo diutius) poflent fi vellent, libertate diu 
concupiti gaudere. Quapropter monuit ut eflent viri cordati,. 
& amore boni pat risfami lias excolentis agrum fuum & extir- 
pantis ac refecantis noxia gramina quae fruges folent oppriroeie, 
& ipii in prsefenti facere feflinarent ; pr]m6 rhajores regni daminos 
occidendo ; deindejuridicos^ jvjiktanos S^jtaralores patriae perimmdo i 
poftremo quofcunque fcircnt in pojtrrum communitaii'nocivos toi- 

Icrcnt 



' "^ fhefeis no dotibt. Tint that this' great teachci: 
bT tfie^rightS oft man decorated his difcourffe'^oti 
^ffiis^V^tiable'teSt, with lemmas^ theorems, fchblla, 
^ * corollaries, 

lerent di terri fua : fie deitium & pacem {ihxjratt panarent k: fecu* 
ritatefA in futurum^ Ji fublpik majorihm efet inter eos aqua liber" 
taSyitmehnqtilitas^par digmtas^Jimilifquepote^as. 

Here is difplayed at. oiice tlie whole of the grand arcanum 
pretended to be found out by the national afTembly, for fecur- 
ing future happinefs, p'eace, and tranquillity. There feenis 
however to be fome doubt whether this venerable protomartyr 
of philofophy was inclined to carry his own declaration of the 
rights of/ men more rigidly into pradbice than the national af- ^ 
fembly themfdves. He Was, like them, only preaching liccn- 
tioufnefs to the populace to obtam power for hiiicifelf, if we may 
believe what is fubjoined by the fiiflorian. 

Cumque haec & plura alia ddiramenia [think of this old fool's 
calling all the wife maxims of the French academy deliramental 
prsdicaflet, commune vulgus cum tanto favore profequitur, ut 
aoclamarent eum archiepifcopum futurvm^ ^ regni canceltdrit/m. 
Whether he would have taken thefe fituations under thefc 
names, or would have changed the whole nomenclature of the 
date and church, to be tmderftood in the fenfe of the revolu- 
tion, is not fo certain. It is probable that he would have 
changed the names and kept the fubflance of power. 

We find too, that they had in thofe days their /ociet^for cqu" 
JiittUional information, of which the reverend John Ball was a 4 
confpicuous member, fometimes uiider his own name, fome<^ 
times under the feigned name of John Schep. Beiides him it 
confided (as Knyghton tells us) of perfons who went by the 
real or fictitious names of Jack Mylner, Tom Baker, Jack 
Straw, Jack Trewman, Jack Carter, and probably of many 
more. Some of the choiceft flowers of the publications, chari* 
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corollaries, and all the apparatus of fcicnce, which 
was fumiflxed in as great plenty and perfeAion 
out of the dogniatick, and poleoiick magazhies, 

the 

tablv written and circulated by tbem gratis, are upon record in 
Walfingham and Knyghton ; and \ am inclined to pivefer the 
pithy and fententious brevity of thei!e huUetm$ of antient rebel- 
lion , before the loofe and confufed prolixity of the modem ad-> 
^rertifements of conflitutional information* They contain more 
'good morality, and lefs bad politicks; they had much more 
foundation in real oppreflion ; and they have the recommenda* 
. tion of being much better adapted to the capacities of thofe for 
whofe inftnidion they were intended. Whatever laudable pains 
the teachers 'of the prefent day appear to take, I cannot compli- 
ment them, fo far as to allow, that they have fuccceded in writ- 
ing down to the level of their pupils, the members of the fmoereign^ 
with half the ability of Jack Carter and the reverend John BalK 
^— That my readers may judge for themfelveSf I fliall givt them 
one or two fpecimens. 

The firft is an addrefs from the reverend John Ball under 
bis nom de guerre of John Schep. I know not againii what par- 
ticular ** guyle in borough" the writer means to caution the 
people ; it may have been only a general cry agaicift ** rotten 
** dorottghSf^* which it was thought convenient then as now to 
make the £rfl pretext, and place at the head of the lift of griev- 
ances. 

* ■ 

John. Schep. 
John Schep fometimc Seint Maiy Pricft of Yorke, and now 
of Colcheftcr, greeteth well John Namelefle, & John the Miller, 
& Jphn Carter^ and biddeth them that they betoare of guyle in bo- 
roughs and itand together in God's name ; and biddeth Piers 
Ploweman goe to his vvcrk, and chaftifc well Hob the robber^ 

[probably 
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the old horfe-armoury of the fchoolmen, among 
whom the Rev, Dr, Ball was bred, as they can be 
fupplied from the new arfenal at Hackney. It 



was, 



\ 



I . . ... 

[probably the king] and take with you John Trewmah, an<} all 

his fellows and no moe* 

'..'■')'''.'... ■ 

John the Miller hath yground fmal^ fmall, fmall ; 
. The King's Sonne pf Peven (hal pay for all. \ 

Beware" or ye be wo<^, ' 
Know your frende fro your foe. 
Have enough an^jfay hoc : ,. i 

And do wel and better, and flee fianQ> 
And/eeke peace and A^ifie you therein I = 

& fo biddeth John Trewman, & all his lelloiflres* 

The reader has perceived, from the laft Hilfes of this curious 
Hate paper, hovr well the national afleaibly h^ copied its union 
of the profeflion of univerfal peace, with the pra6fcice of mur« 
der and confuiion, and the blaft of the. tniihpet of fedition in 
all nations. He will, in the following conftitutional paper, ob-* 
fcrye how well, in their enigmatical ilyle, hke the aflembly and 
their abettors, the old philofQphers, prpfcribe all hereditary dil^,^ 
tindiion, and beflow it only on virtue and wifdoqi,;, according; j 
to their eftimatign of both. .Yet thefe people. .are fuppofed 
never to have heard of " the rights of man!" 



Jack Mylner. 
Jakke Mylner afketh help to turnfc his mylne aright. 

He hath grounden fmal, fmal. 

The King's Sone of Heven he fhall pay for allc. 



ill 
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was, no doubt, difpofed with all the adjutanqr of 
definition and divifion^ in which (I %eak it with 
fubmiffioti) the old marfhals were as able as thd 
modern martinets. Neither can w6 deny, that the 
philofophick auditory, when they had once ob- 
tained this knowledge, could never retxurn to theuf 
former ignorance ; or after fo inftru&ive a le£hire 

Loke thy rnylne g6 a ryyt tvith Che foar (ayles, asdthe poft 
ftande in fleadfaftnefle. 

With ryjrt it i^th mjryf^ 
"^iUi (kill it v^itb wyUc, 
Lai myy t hdp tyft, 
AtA Ifcyl-go brfore wille. 
And ryyt before myght^ 
Tbaib goth onir myltte aiyght. 
And H my]^ got btiott lyghf ,- 
And nryHe. bofone flcyHe ; 
Than is our myhie nfky#-a*dyght« 



Jack CAaf eb. ttnderiiood perfcAly the doArine of looking 
\ to the endf with an indifFerence to the means^ and the probabi- 
hty of much good anting from great evil. 

Jakke Carter prayes yowe alte that ye make a god6 ende of 
that ye have begxinnen, and doth^ wele and ay bettur 8c bettar,' 
ibr at the even men heryth the day. For if the ende he wdt thm 
is alU ttfeie. Lat Peres the plow man my brbther dw^He at home 
and dyght ut come, ft I will go with yo^e & helpe, that I 
may, to dyghte your rtete and youre drynke, that ye none faylc. 
Lokke that Hobbe robbyoure be wele chailyfcd for lefyng oi 
your grace: for ye have gret nede to take God with yowcin 
all your dcdei. For now it tyme to be war* 
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be in the fame ftale of mttid ai if they had nev^ 
hdai*d it.,* But^ thefe poor people, who Were riot 
to be envied for their knowledge, but pitied fof 
their delufion, Were not reafoned (that was im- 
poffiWe) but beaten out. of theif fights. With 
their teacher they were ddivered over td the 
kwyers ; who wrote in their Hood tlie ftatutes 
oi? the land, as harfhly, and in the fame fort of 
ink, as they and their teachers had written the 
rights of man. ' ' 

"Our dodors of the day are not fo fond di 
quoting the, opinions of this aritient fage as th^ 
are of imitating his conduft ; Firft, becaufe it 
might appear, that they are not as great inventors 
as they would be thought; and next, becaiifc^ 
unfortunately for his fame, he was not fuccefsfiiL 
It is a remark, liable to as few exceptions as any 
generality can be, that they who applaud prot 
perous folly, and adore triunipfeint guilti have 

never been known to fuccour or even to jHty hu* 

■ ■ « • # • 

man weaknefe or offence when theybccoifte ftib- 
jeft to human viciffitude,-and mdet with ■ jlunifli- 
ment inftead of obtaininjg: power. Abating for 
their want of fenfibility to the fuffctings of their 
aflbciates, they ate not fo tnuch in the wtong: 
for madnefs and wickednefe are things fbul and 
deformed in themfelves ; and ftaaid iri nc8d of afl 

• Sec .tlife wife rcuiaTk on tWs fubjcA, in Jthc fisftnce of 
Itight^dBf Mart, cirCuiktW by'thifcTocicfresi 

'*-" V' ' Q2 the 
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the coverings and trappings of fortune to reGOm-* 
mend them to the multitude* Nothing can be 
more loathfome in their naked nature. 

Aberrations like thefe^ whether antient or mo-' 
dern, unfucceisful or profperous^ are things of 
paflage. They furnifh no argument for fuppofing 
# multitude told by the bead t^ be the people. Such a 
multitude can have no fort of title to alter the 
feat of power in the fociety, in which it ever 
ought to be the obedient, and not the ruling or 
prefiding part* What power may belong to the 
whole mafs, in which mafs, the natural arijiocraiy^ 
or what by convention is appointed to reprefent 
and lengthen it» Kfts in its proper place, with its 
proper wdght, and without being fubjeded to 
violence, is a dcfsper queftion. But in that cafe, 
and with that concurrence, I fhould have much 
doubt whether any raih or defperate changes in 
the ftate, fuch as we have, feen in France, could 
ever be effe^ed. 

. I have find, that in all politidd queftions the 
coixfequences of iny aflumed rights are of great 
moment in deciding upon their validity- In this 
point of view let us a little fcrutinize the effefts 
of a right in the mere majority of the inhabitants 
of any country of fuperfeding and altering their 
government /7///^<!j/iir^. 

The fum total of ev^ry people is compofed of 
its units. Every individual muii have alright t» 

originate 
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originate what afterwards is to become the a^ of 
the majority. Whatever he may lawfully origin 
nate, he may lawfully endeavour to accomplifh. 
He has a right therefore in his own particular to 
break the ties and engagements which bind him 
to the country in which he lives ; and he has a 
right to. make as many converts to his opinions^ 
and to obtain as many afTociates in his deiigns, as 
he can procure : For how can you know the dif^ 
pofitions of the i;najority to deftroy their governr 
ment, but by tampering with fome part of the 
body? Yhu muft begin by a fecret confpiracy, 
that you may end with a national confederation^ 
The mere pleafure of the beginner muft be the 
fole guide ; fince the mere pleafure of others muft 
be the fole ultimate fandion, as well 2A the fole 
aduating principle in every pajrt of the progrefs. 
Thus, arbitrary will (the laft corruption of ruling 
power) ftep by ftep, poifons the heart of every 
citizen. J£ th^ undertaker fails, he has the mif- 
fortune of a rebel, but not the guilt. By fuch 
doftrines, all love to our country, all pious vene- 
ration and attachjnent to' its laws and cuftoms^ 
are obliterated from our minds; and nothing can 
refult from this opinion, when grown into a 
.principle, and animated by difcontent, ambition, 
or enthufiafm, but a feries of confpiracies and fe- 
xiitions, fometimes ruinous to their authors, al- 
ways noxious to the ftate, N0 fenfe of duty can 

Q 3 prevent 
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f prevent any man from being a leader or a fol- 
lower in fuch enterprifes. Nothing reftrains the 
tempter ; nothing guards the tempted. Nor is 
the new ftate, fabricated by fuch arts, fafer than 
the old. What can prevent the mere will of any 
. perfon, who hopes to unite the wills of others to 
his own, from an attempt wholly to overturn it? 
It wants nothing but a difpofition to trouble the . 
cftabiifhed order, to give a title to the cntcr- 
prife. 

When you combine this principle of, tht right 
to change a fixed and tolerable coeftitution of 
things at pleafure, with the theory and pradicc 
of the French afiembly, the political, civil, and 

' moral irregularity are if poffible, aggravated. The 
affemblyihave found another road, ahda far more 
commodious, to the deftruftion of an old govern- 
ment, and the legitimate formation of a new one, 
than through the previous will of the majority of 
what they call the peqple. Get, fay they, the 
poffeJBBon . of power by any means you can into 
your hands j and then a fubfequent confcnt (what 
they call an addrefs of adhefion) makes your au- 
thority as much the aft of the people as if they 
had conferred upon you originally that kind and 
degree of power, which, without their permiffion, 
you had feized upon. Tliis is tp give a dircft 
fanftion to fraud, hypocrify, pekgnry, and the 
breach of the moft lacred ttuils that can ekift- be- 
tween 
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tween pian and map. What can found with fuclj 
horrid difcordance in the moral ear, ^s thi? pofi; 
tion, That a delegate with limited powers may 
break his fworn engagements to his conftituenit^ 
affume an authority, never copimitted to hijn, tcj 
alter all things at^ his pleafure ; and then, if h? 
can perfuade a large number of men tq flatter him 
in the power he has ufurped, that he is abfolvcd 
in his own confcience, and ought to ftand ac* 
quitted ip the eyes of mankind? On this fcheme 
the maker of the experiment muft begin with ^, 
determined 'perjury. That point is certain. He 
muft take his chance for the expiatory addrefles. 
This is to make the fuccefc of viU^ny the ftandard 
of innocence. 

Without drawifig on, therefore, yery fliockin§ 
confequences, neither by previous confent, nor by 
fubfequent ratification of a mere reckoned majority^ 
can any fet of men attempt to diflblve the ftate at 
. their pleafure. Tq apply this to our pr^fent fubt 
jeft. .When the fpveral ordfirs, in their feveral 
baillages, had met in the year ^789, fuch of them, 
I mean, as had met peaceably and conftitutionally, 
to choofe ajid to inftri^a their reprefentatiyes, Jp. 
organi:?ed^ and fq afting, (becayfe they were qi^- 
ganized and were afting according to the cpnvepj 
tions which niade them a people) they were t^e 
people of France^ They^had a legal ?uid a natural 
Rapacity to be confidered as that people. Bu^ 

Q 4 * V obfervcj^ 
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obfcrvc, whilft they were in this ftate, that is, 
whilft they were a people, in no one of their in- 
ftruAions did they charge or even hint at any of 
thofe things, which have drawn upon the ufurp- 
ing affembly, and their adherents, the deteftation 
of the rational and thinking part of mankind. I 
will venture to affirm, without the leaft apprehen- 
fion of being contradicted ^ by any perfon who 
knows the then ftate of France, that if any one 
of the changes were propofed, which form the 
foundamental parts of their revolution, and com- 
pofc its moft diftinguilhing afts, it would not have 
had one vote in twenty thoufand in any order. 
Their inftruQions purported the direct contrary 
to all thofe famous proceedings, which are de- 
fended as the adts of the people* Had fuch pro- 
ceedings been expefted, the great probability is, 
that the people would then have rifen, as to a 
man, to prevent them. The whole organization 
of the affembly was altered, the whole frame of 
the kingdom was changed, before thefe things 
could be done* It is long to tell, by what evil 
arts of the confpirators, and by what extreme 
wcaknefs and want of fteadinefs in the lawful go- 
vernment, this equal uflirpation on the rights of 
the prince and people, having firft cheated, and 
; then offered violence to both, has been able to 
triumph, and to employ with fuccefs the forged 
fignature of an imprifoned fovereign, and the 

fpurious 
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fpurious voice of diftatred addreffes, to afubfe* 
quent ratification of things that had never re* 
ceived any^ previous fanftion, general or particu- 
lar, expreffed or implied, from the nation (iq. 
whatever fenfe that word is taken) or from any 
part of it. 

After the weighty and refpeftable part of the 
people had been murdered, or driven by the me- 
naces of murder from' their houfes, or wpre dit 
perfed in exile into every country in Europe j 
after the foldiery had been debauched from their 
officers; after property had loft its weight and 
confideration, along with its fecurity ; after volun- 
tary clubs and affociations of factious and unprin- 
cipled men were fubftituted in the place of all the 
legal corporations of the kingdom arbitrarily dif^ 
folved; after freedom had been baniflied from 
*thofe popular meetings, whofe fole recommen- 
dation is freedom — After it had come to that 
pa&, that no diffent dared to appear in any of 
them, but at the certain price of life ; after even 
diffent had been anticipated, and affaflination be- 
capfie as quick as fufpicion ; fuch pretended rati- 
fication by addreffes could be no aft of what any 
lover of the people would choofe to call by their 
name. It is that voice which every fuccefsful 
ufurpation, as well as this before us, may eafily 
procure, even without making (as thefe tyrants 

♦ The primary alTcmblic*. 
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have made) donatives from the fpoU of one part 
of the citizens to corrupt the other. 

The pretended rights ofman^ which have made 
this havockj cannot be the rights of the people. 
For to be a people, and to have thefe rights, are 
things incompatible. The one fuppofes the pre- 
sence, the other the abfence of a ftate of civil fo- 
ciety. Tlie very foundation of the French com- 
monwealth is falfe and felf-deftruclive ; nor can its 
principles be adopted in any country, without the 
certainty of bringing it to the very fame condi- 
tion in which France is found. Attempts are 
made to introduce them into every nation in 
Europe. This nation, as poffeffing the greateft 
influence, they wifh moft to corrupt, as by that 
means they are aflured the contagion muft become 
general. I hope, therefore, I ftiall be excufed, if 
I endeavour to fhew, as fhortly as the matter will 
admit, the danger of giving to them, either avpw- 
edly or tacitly, the fmaileft countenance. 

There are times and circumftances, in which 
not to fpeak out is at leaft to connive. Many 
think it enough for them, that the principles pro- 
pagated by thefe clubs and focieties, enemies to 
their country and its conftitution, are not owned 
by the m^ern wbigs in parliament^ who are fo warm 
in condemnation of Mr. Burke and his boojs:, and 
of courfe of all the principles of the antient con- 
ftitutional whigs of this kingdom, Certainly they 

are 
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are not owned. But are they condemned with 
the fame zeal as Mr. Burke and his book are con- 
demned ? Are they condemned at all ? Are they 
rejefted or difcountenanced in any way whatfo- 
ever ? Is any man who would fairly examine into 
the demeanour and principles of thoie focieties, 
and that too very moderately, and in the way 
rather of admonition than of punilhment, is fuch 
a man even decently treated ? Is he not reproach- 
ed, as if, in condemning fuch principles, he had 
belied the conduft of his whole life, fuggefting 
that his life had been governed by principles fimilar 
to thoie which he now reprobates ? ' The Frenck 
fyftem is in the mean time, by many aftive agents 
out of doors, rapturoufly praifed ; the Britifh con^ 
ftitution is coldly tolerated. But thefe conftitu- 
tions are different, both in the foundation and in 
the wiiole fuperftruchire ; and it, is plain, that you 
cannot build up the one but on the ruins of the 
other. After all, if the French be a fuperiour fy£. 
tern of liberty, why Ihould we not adopt it ? To 
what end are our praifes ? Is excellence held out 
to us only that we Ihould not copy after it ? And 
i^rhat is there in the manners, of the people, or in 
the climate of x France, which renders that fpecies 
of republick fitted for them, and unfuitable to 
us ? A ftrong and marked difference between the 
two nations ought to be fliewn, before we can ad- 
n>it a conftant affeded panegyrick, a ftanding 

annual 
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annual commemoration, to be without any ten- 
dency to an example. 

But the leaders of party will not go the length 
of the doctrines taught by the feditiourf clubs. I 
am fure they do not mean to do fo. God forbid! 
Perhaps even thofe who are directly carrying on 
the work of this pernicious foreign faction, do not 
all of them intend fto produce all the mifchiefs 
which muft inevitably follow from their having 
any fuccefs in their proceedings. As to leaders in 
parties, nothing is more common than to fee them 
blindly led. The world is governed by go-be- 
tweens. Thefe go-betw^eens influence the pqrfons 
with whon> they carry on the intercourfe, by Hat- 
ing their own fcnfe to each of them as the fenfe of 
the other ; and thus they reciprocally matter both 
fides. It is firft buzzed about the cars of leaders, 
*^ tliat their friends without doors arc very eager 
" for fome meafure, or very warm about fome 
opinion — that you muft not be too rigid with 
them. They are ufeful perfons, and zealous in 
the caufe. They may be a little wrong; but the 
fpirit of liberty muft not be damped; and by the 
influence you obtain from fome degree of con- 
" currence with them at prefent, you may be en- 
" abled to fet them right hereafter." 

Thus the leaders are at firft drawn to a conni- 
vance with fentiments and proceedings, often to- 
tally different from th^ir fcrious and deliberate no- 
tions. 
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tions. -Btlt: their acquiefcence anfwers every pur- 
pofe. 

With np better thai) fuch powers, the go-be- 
tweens, ^ffuiue a new reprefentative charafter. 
What at beft was but an acquiefcence, is magni- 
fied into an authority, and thence into a defir^ oiv 
the part of the leaders ; and it is carried- down as 
fuch to the fubordinate members of parties. By^ 
this artifice they in their turn are led into mea- 
fures which at firft^ perhaps, few of them wiflied 
at all, or.at leaft did not.defire vehemently or fyf- 
tenaatically*, 

, Thcr^ is' in all parti W, between the principal 
k^crs in parliament, and the loweft followers put 
of doors, a middle fort of men ; a fort of equef- 
trian order, who, by the fpirit of that middle fitua-^ 
tion, ar^ tJie fitteft for preventing things from 
running to excefs. But indecifion, though a vice 
of a totally, different chara<9:er^ is the natural accbrp* 
plice of violence. The irrefolution and timidity oC 
thpfe who compofe this ii>iddle ord^r^ often pre- 
vents, fthe.i^ffeft of their controlling lituation. The 
fear of differing with the authority of leaders on 
the one hand, and cpntradifting the defires of 
the x^ultitvide pn the other^ induces them to give 
a carelefi . and paffive affent to meafures in which 
they never were corifulted : and thus things pro- 
Cee<i>;by a ibrt of adivity of inertnefs, until whole 
bodieijl kadicrp, middle men, and follo\^^rs, are al^ 

hurried. 
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hurried, with every appearance, and with mafty of 
the effects, of unanimity, intofchemes of politicks, 
in the fubftance of which no two of them were 
ever fully agreed, and the origin and authors of 
which, in this circular mode of communicattion, 
none of them find it pofiible to trace. In my ex- 
perience T have feen much of this in affairs, which, 
though trifling in comparifon to the prcfent, were 
yet of fome importance to parties ; and I have 
known them fuflfer by it. The foberpart give 
their fan6tion, at firft through inattention and le- 
vity ; at laft they give it through neoeffity. A 
violent fpirit is raifed, which the prefiding^ tnmds, 
after a time, find it imprafticable to ftop:at their 
pleafure, to controul, to regulate, or even to <fi- 
reft. • , 

This fhews, in my opinion, hoW very quick and 
awakened all men ought to be, who are looked up 
to by the publick, and who deferve that confi- 
dence, to prevent a furprifc on their bpii^ionsi 
when dogmas are fpread, and projefts f urfued,'by 
which the fbundatioiw of fodety may be- cifibifted. 
Before tiicy liften even to moderate alt^a^tftMiS in 
the government of their <;ountry, tfc^ ought to 
take care that principles are not pre^agaWfil lift? 
thatpurpofe, which are too Hg fof^^heff^bbgeft. 
Dodrines limited in their prefehtapi^A?KeB,S&rii 
wide in their geheral priticrples, are-H€ver4iieaefet 
to be confined to what they at firil p^^eteitki; - if I 

''. were 
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were to form a prognoftick of the cffeft of the pre^-* 
fent machinations on the people, from their fenfe 
of any grievance they fojBfel: tinder this conftitn* 
tion, my mind wbtild' be at'eafe. But there is i* 
wide difference between the multitude, when they* 
aft againft their goverhtneiit, froiri i fenfe of grxet*-- 
ance, or from zeal for fome opinions. "When mett' 
are thoroughly poffeifed with that Izeil, it is diffi- 
cult to calculate Tts force. It is certain, that its 
power is by no means in exaft pi?6'pbrtion to its 
rcafonatdehefs. It muft always haVc been difco*' 
verabld By perfons of refle£Hon, but it is now ob- 
Tious to the wdrld^ that a theory cbhcerning go- 
vernment may become as mroch a ctofe of fanati- 
dfin as a (hgrfia in religion. Thete is a boundary 
to men's paffiohs when they aft from feeling ; none 
when they are'und^ the influerlce of imagination. 
Rtinbve a grievance, and, when then aft from 
feeling, ydU gb a great way towards quieting a 
(iommotion. But the good dr bad conduft of a 
gqvetnment, the proteftlbn men have enjoyed, or 
the oppre^on they have fufifered^ under it, are of 
vA fbrt of moment, when a faftion proceeding 
ujjon' fpeculative grounds, is thoroughly heated 
againft its form. When a man is, from fyftem, 
i ftiritmd againft monarchy or epifcopacy, the good 
cohdu£l of the rtibnarch or the bifhop has no other 
cftft than further to irritate the adverfary. He is 
I provoked at it as fixrftifiiing a plea for preferving 
' ^ the 
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the thing which he wUhes to deftroy. His imnd 
will be heated as much by the fight of a fceptre, a 
mace, or a verge, as if he had been daily bruif- 
cd and wounded by thefe fymbols of authority. 
Mere fpedtadesy mere names, will become fuiE- 
dent caufes to ftimulate the people to war and 
tumult. 

Some gentlemen are not terrified by the facility 
with which government has been overturned in 
France. The people of France, they fay, had no- 
thing to lofe in the deftrucUon of a bad conftitu-* 
tion ; but, though not the beft poflible, we have 
ilill a good fiake in ours, which will hinder us from^ 
defperate rifks. , Is this any fecurity at all againfl: 
thofe who feem to perfuade themfelves, and who 
labour to perfuade others, that our conftitution is 
an ufurpation in its ori^n, unwife in its contriv- 
ance, mifchievous in its eflefts, contrary to the 
rights of man, and in all its parts a perfeft nui- 
fance ? What motive has any rational man, who 
thinks in that manner, to fpill his blood, or even 
to rilk a fliilling of his fortune, or to wafte a mo- 
ment of his leifure, to preferve it ? If he has any 
duty relative to it, his duty is to deftroy it. A 
conftitution on fufferance is a conftitution con- 
demned. Sentence is already pafled upon it. The 
execution is only delayed. On the prindples of 
thefe gentlemen it neither has, nor oUght to have, 
any fecurity. So far as regards them, it is left 

naked, 
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ti^ktd^ without ^fiiendiB, parti&n^, afiertors^ Or 
proteftors. 

Let us examine into the value of this feciirity 
upon the principles of thofe who are, more fobct/j 
of thofe A^ho thinkf indeed, the French conftitu* 
tion better^ or at leaftas good, as the Britifli, ^ith* 
out goin^ to all the lengths of the warmer poli^ 
ticians in reprobating their own* Their fecurity 
amounts in reality to nothing more than this ;-n^ 
that the difference between their republican fyftem 
and the Britifli limited monarchy is not worth a 
dVil war/ This opinion, I admit, will prevent 
people not very enterpriifing in their nature, from 
ain aftive undertaking againft the Britifh conftitu- 
tion. But it k tTie pooreft defenfive principle that 
ever was infufed into the mind of man againft the 
attempts of thofe who will enterprife. It will tend 
totally to remove from their minds that very ter- 
, Ircur of a civil war which is held out as our folc fo- 
<iurity. They who think fo well of the French con- 
ftitution, certainly will not be the pcrfons to carry 
Oft a war to prevent their obtaining a great benefit, 
6r at worft a fair exchange. They will not go to bat- 
tle in favbur of a catife in which their defeat might 
ba *ftOre advantageous to the publick than their 
Vidory. They muft at leaft tacitly abet thofe who 
endeavour to make converts to a found opinion ; 
thftjr muft difcoufttenance thofe who would oppofe 
its propagation* In proportion as by thcfe means 
Vol. VI. R the 
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the entcrprifing party is flrengtliened, the dread of 
a ftruggle is leffened. See what an encouragement 
this is to the enemies of the cdnftitution ! A few 
aflaflinations, and a very great deftrudion of pro^ 
perty, we know they confider as no real obftacles 
in the way of a grand political change. And they 
will hope, that here, if antimonarchical opinions 
gain ground, as they have done in France, they 
may, as in France, accompliih a revolution with- 
out a war. 

They who think fo well of the French conftitu- 
tion cannot be ferioufly alarmed by any progrefs 
made by its partifans. Provifions for fecurity are 
not to be received from thofe who think that there 
is no danger. No ! there is no plan of fecurity to 
be liftened to but from thofe who entertain the 
fame fears with ourfelves ; from thofe who think 
that the thing to be fecured is a great bleffing ; and 
the thing againft which we would fecure it a great 
mifchief. Every perfon of a diflFerent opinion 
muft be carelefs about fecurity. 

I believe the author of the Refleftions, whether 
he fears the defigns of that fet of people with rea- 
fon or not, cannot prevail on himfelf to d^fpife 
them. He cannot defpife them for their numbers, 
which, though finall, compared with the found 
part of the community, are not inconilderable : he 
cannot look with contempt on their influence, 
their aftivity, or the kind of talents and tempers 
^ - . which 
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which they poffefs, exaftly calculated for the work 
they have in hand, and the minds they chiefly ap- 
ply to. Do we not fee their moft conliderable and 
accredited minifters> and feveral of their party of 
weight and importance, adive in ^^reading mit 
chievous opinions, in giving fanftion to feditiouj 
writings, in promoting feditious anniverfkries ? 
andtwhat part of their dcfcription has difowned 
^hem or their proceedings ? When men, circunir 
flanced as thefe are, publickly declare fuch adm|« 
ration of a foreign confiitution, and fuch con* 
tempt of our own, it would be, in the author of 
the Refledions, thinking as he does of the Rrench 
conftitution, infamoufly to cheat the reft of the 
nation to their ruin, to fay there is no danger. ^ 
In eftimating danger, we are obliged to take 
into our calculation the charafter and difpofition 
of the enemy into whofe hands we may chance to 
fall. The genius of this faftion is eafily difcerned 
by obferving with what a very different eye they 
have viewed the late foreign revolutions. Two have 
pafled before them. That of France and that of 
Poland. The ftate of Poland was fuch, that there 
could fcarcely exift two opinions, but that a re- 
formation of its conftitution, even at fome expence 
of blood, might be feen without much'difapproba- 
tion. No confafion could be feared in fuch an 
enterprife ; becaufe the eftablifliment to be reforip- 
. cd was itfelf a ftate of confufion. A king without ' 
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atithority ; nobles without union or fubordination { 
a people without arts, induftry, commerce, or li- 
berty; no order within, no defence without ; no 
dFeftive publick force, but a foreign force, which 
entered a naked country at wiH, and difpofed of 
every thing at plcafiire. Here was a ftate of thing* 
tvhich feemed to inrite, and might perhaps juftify 
bold enterprife and dcfpcrate experiments. Hut in 
What manner was this chaos brought into order ? 
The means v^trc as ftrikingio the imagihatidn, as 
latisfaftory to the reafon, and foothing t6 the mo- 
ral feritiments. In contemplating that change, hu- 
manity has every thing to rejoice and to glory in ; 
nothing to bt afliamed of, nothing to fuffer. S(x 
xfar as it has gone, it probably is the moft pure and 
defecated pubBtk good which ever has been con- 
ferred on mankind. We hav€ feen ihftrchy and 
fervitude at once removed; a throne ftrengthened, 
for the proteftion of the people, i»4thout trench- 
ing on their Hbcf ties; all foreign cabal batni&ed,. 
by changing the crown from eleffive t6 heredi- 
tary; and \^at was a matter ^ pleafing wonder, 
we have fcen a reigning king, from an keroick love 
to his country, exerting himfelf .%iith all the tdl, 
the dexterity, the management, the intrigue, in 
favour of a family of ftrangers, wiUi i^hidi ambi- 
tious taen labour for the aggrandiifement of their 
own. Ten millions of men in a wary of being 
freed gradually, and therefore fafcly U> themfdvts ' 

and 
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i^gid the ftate, not from civil or politkal chains,^ 
which, bad as they are, only fetter the mind, but 
from fubftantial perfonal bondage. Inhabitants of 
cities, before v/ithout privileges, placed in th^ con- 
fideratiqn whicli belongs to that ijiiproved and 
connecting fituation of focial life. One of the moft 
proud) numerous, and fierce bodies of nobility an^ 
gentry ever known in the world, arranged only 
in the foremoft r^nk of free and generous citizens* 
Not one mail incurred lofs, or fuifered degrada? 
tion. All, from the king to the dayrlabourer, were 
improved in their condition. Every thing was 
kept in its pUce and order ; but in that place and 
order every thing was bettered. To add to this 
happy wonder (this unheard-of conjun<9ion of wit 
lipm and fortune) not one drop of blood yras fpiUr 
ed; no tfieachery; nq outrage; no fyftem of flan? 
der mpre cruel than the.fword ; no ftudied infulf^ 
On religipp, mqrals, or manners; nofpoilj no con? 
frfcation } no citizen jjeggared ; none imprifoned j 
none exited; thp whole was effefted with a policy^ 
a difcretion, an unanimity and fecrecy^ iuch a^ 
have never been before' known on any occafion ; 
but fuch wqndeyful copduft was referyed fpr this 
glorious confpiracy in favour of thp triiq and ge^ 
nuine rights and intercAs of mpn. Ha^py people, 
if they knpw to proceed as they have begun 1 
liappy prince, worthy to begin with fplendoui;, of 
■.■••/■ R3 '' ' ^ ^' ■ tc 
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to clofe with glory, a race of patriots and of kings : 
and to leave 

A name^ which ev^ry wind to heaven would bear^ 
Which men to /peak ^ and angels joy to hear. 

To finifli all — this great good, as in the inftant it 
is, contains in it the feeds of all further improve- 
ment ; and may be confidered as in a regular pro- 
grefs, becaufe founded on fimilar principles, to- 
wards the ftable excellence of a pritifh, conftitu- 
tion. 

Here was a matter for congratulation ?ind for 
feftive remembrance through ages. Here moralifts 
and divines might indeed relax in their temperance 
to exhilarate their humanity. But mark the cha- 
rafter of our faftion. All their enthufiafin is kept 
for the French revolution. They cannot pretend 
that France had ftood fo much in need of a change 
as Poland. They cannot pretend that Poland has 
not obtained a better fyftem of liberty or of go- 
vernment than it enjoyed before. They cannot 
affert, that tlie Polifli revolution coft more dearly 
than that of France to the interefts and fiieeUngs of 
multitudes of men. But the cold anfl fubordi* 
nate light in which they look upon th|e one, and 
the pains they take to preach up the otjtier oi thefe 
revolutions, leave us no choice in fixing on their 

motives. 
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motives. Both revolutions profefs liberty as their 
objeft ; but in obtaining this objeft the one pro- 
ceeds from anarchy to order ; the other from or-^ 
der to anarchy. The firft fecures its liberty by efta- 
blilhing its throne ; the other builds its freedom' 
on the fubverfion of its monarchy. In the one, 
their means are unftained by crimes, and theif 
fettlement favours morality. In the other^ vice 
and confufion are in the very effence of their pur- 
fiiit, and of their enjoyment. The circumftanceg 
in which thcfc two events differ, muft caufe th^ 
difference we make in their comparative eftima- 
tion. Thefe turn the fcale with the focieties in fa- 
vour of France. Ferriim eji quod amant. 'the frauds^ 
the violences, the facrileges, the havock and ruiif 
of families, the difperfion and exile of the pride 
and flower of a great country, the diforder, the 
confufion, the anarchy, the violation of property/ 
the cruel murders, the inhuman confifcations, ancf 
in the end the infolent domination of bloody, fe- 
rocious, and fenfelefs ciubs^^— Thefe are the things 
which they love and admire. What men admire 
and love, they would furely aft. Let u^ fee what 
is done in France; and then let us undervalue any 
the flighteft danger of falling into the hajids of 
fiich a mercilefs and lavage faftion ! 

* But the leaders of the faftious focieties are too 
^ wild tafucceed in this thjeir undertaking.* I hope 

R4 fo. 
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fa But fuppofing them wi^ wd abfurd, is there. 
r^ danger but from wife and reflefting men? Pcf- 
^ps the greateft miibhiefs that have happened in 
the world, have happened from perfons as wild as 
^hofe we think the wildeft. In truth, they are 
the fitt^fl beginners of all great changes. Why 
^ftowrag^ iw^n i^ 3. mifchievous proceeding, be- 
^aiji^ their abfurdity may difappoint their malice? 

* But noticing them may give them confequence.* 
Certainly. But they are noticed; and the^^ arc 
l^oticed, not with reproof, but with that kind of 
countenance, which is given by an apparent concur- 
rence (not a real one, I am convinced) of a great 
party, in the praifes of the objeft which they hold 
out to imitation. 

» 

But I hear a language ftill more extraordinary, 
;|nd indeed' of fuch a nature as muft fuppofe, or 
leave, us at their mercy. It is this — ^You know 

* their promptitude in writing, and their diligence 
\ in cabi^lling ; to write, fpeak, or ad againft them, 
< will only ftimuUte them to new efforts** — ^This 
way of confidering the principle of their condud 
pays but a poor compliment to thefe gentlemen. 
They pretend that -their doftrines are infinitely 
beneficial to mankind ; but it feems they would 
keep them to themfelves, if they were not greatly 
provoked. They are benevolent from fpite. Their 
oracles are like thofe of Proteus (whom fomc people 

think 
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tbkak tbey j^ef^mWe. in Jft^ny particulars) who ne- 
yer.wciiiW' give his v^ponks unkfs you ufe4 him 
a9 ill ?s-pg^ble^ Thefe cats, it feeing, would not 
;|^¥ie out th^k ;4^clrical light without having their 
feftqks well rubbed. But this is not to do them 
perfect jviftic^* rri'h^y are Julficiently coininum- 

* 

cative. lldf^ they been quiet, the propriety o£ any 
agitation of topicks on the origin ai>d primary 
rights of government, ^n oppofition to their pri- 
vate fentirq^nts^r might poffibly be doubted. 3utj 
as it is notpriouB, that they were proceeding as 
faft, and ^s far, as time ^nii circumftances would 
admit, both in their difcuffions and cabals — as it 
is i not £0 be denied, that they had. opened a cor- 
refpondcnce with a foreign feiiiion, the moft wick* 
ed the world ever faw, and eftablilbed anniverla- 
' ties to commemorate tht moft monftrous^.. cruel, 
and perfidious of all the proceedings of that fac- 
tion — the queftion is, whether their conduft was 
to be regarded in filcnce, left our interference' 
Ihould render them outrageous? Then let them 
ileal as they pleafe with the conftitution. I*et the 
lady be paflive, left the ravilher fliould be driven 
to force. Refiftance will only increafe his defires. 
Yes, truly, if the refiftance be feigned and feeble. 
But they who are wedded to the conftitution will 
not ad the part of wittols. They will drive fuch 
feducers from the houfe on the firft appearance of 
their love-letters and offered afixgnations. But if 

the 
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the author of the RefleAions, though a vigilant, 
was not a difcreet guardian of the confiitution, let 
them who have the fame regard to it, flicw them- 
felves as vigilant and more fkilfiil in repelling the 
attacks of feduftion or violence. Their freedom ' 
from jealoufy is equivpcal, and may arife as well 
from infifFerence to the objeft, as from confidence 
in her virtue. 

On their principle, it is the refiftancc, and not 
the aflault, which produces the danger. I admit, 
indeed, that if we eftimated the danger by the va* 
luc of the writings, it would be little worthy of 
our attention : contemptible thefe writings are in 
every fenfe. But they are not the caufc, they are 
the difgufting fymptoms, of a frightful diftemper» 
They are not otherwife of confequcnce than as they 
fiicw tlie evil habit of the bodies from whence they 
ccnne. In that light the meaneft of them is a fe- 
rious thing. If however I fliould under^rate them j 
and if the truth is, that they are not the refiik, 
but the caufe of the diforders I fpeak of, furely 
thofe who circulate operative poifons, and give, to 
whatever force they have by their nature, the fur-» 
ther operation of their authority and adoption, 
are to be cenfured, watched, and, if ppflible, re^ 
preffed. 

At what diftahce the direft danger from fuch 
faftions may be, it is not eafy to fi^x. ^n adap<* 
tation. of circumflances to defigns and principles 

i^ 
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is neccffary. But thefe cannot be wanting for any 
long time in the ordinary courfe of fublunary 
affairs. Great difcontents frequently arife in the 
beft-conftituted governments, from caufes which 
no human wifdom can forefee, and no hiumaa 
power can prevent. They occur at uncertain pe- 
riods, but at periods which are not commonly far 
afunder. Governments of all kinds are adminit 
tered only by men; and great miftakes, tending 
to inflame thefe difcontents, may concur. The 
indedfion of thofe who happen to rule at the cri- 
tical time, their fupine negleft, or their precipitate 
and ill-judged attention, may aggravate the publick 
misfortunes. In fuch a ftate of things, the prin- 
ciples, now only fown, will flioot out and vege- 
tate in full luxuriance. In fuch circumfiances the 
minds of the people become fore and ulcerated. 
They are put out of humour with all publick 
men, and all publick parties j they are fatigued 
with their diffenfions ; they are irritated at their 
coalitions ; they are made eafily to believe, {what 
much pains are taken to make them believe) that 
all oppofitions are factious, and all courtiers bafe 
and fervile. From their difguft at men, they ^re 
foon led to quarrel with their frame of govern- 
ment, which they prefume gives nourifliment to 
the vices, real or fuppofed, of thofe who adminif- 
ter in it. Miftaking malignity for fagacity, they 
>are foon led to caft off all hope from a good ad- 

miniftration 
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miniftration of affairs, aod come to think that aH 
reformation depends, not on a change of aftors, 
but upon an alteration in the machinery. TheD 
will be felt the full effeft of encouraging doctrines 
which tend to make the citizens defpife their con- 
ftitution. Then will be felt the plenitude of the 
mifchief of teaching the people to believe, that all 
anlient inftitutions are the refults of ignorance ; 
and that all prefcriptive government is in its na- 
ture ufurpation. Then will be felt, in all its 
energy, the danger of encouraging a fpirit of liti*^ 
gation in pcrfons of that immature and imperfeft 
ftate of knowledge which ferves to render them 
fufceptible of doubts, but incapable of their folu* 
ticm. Then wiD be felt, in all its aggravation, the 
pernicious confequence of deftroying all docility 
in the minds of thofe who are not formed for 
finding their own w^y in the labyrinths of politic 
cal theory, and are made to rejeci: the clue, ai^d ta 
difdain the guide. Then will be felt, and too late 
will be acknowledged, the ruin which follows the 
disjoining of religion from the ftate ; thefepara* 
tion of morality from policy ; and the giving eon^ 
fcience no concern and no coaclive or coerdve 
force in the moft material of all the focial ties, the 
principle of our obligations to government. . 

I know too> that befides this vain, contradict 
tory, and felf-deftruftive fipcurity, which fome 
men derive from the habitual attachment of the 

^ . people 
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Jjieoplc to this conftittitioii, whilft they fuflS^ it 
with a fort of fportive acquicfcence to be brought 
into jcontempt before their faces, they have other 
grounds for removing all apprehenfion from their 
minds. They are of 6panion, that there are too 
many nieh of great hereditary eftates and influ- 
ence ill the kingdom, to fufFer the eftabKlhnient 
of the levelling fyftem which has taken place in 
France* This is very, true, if in order to guide 
•the power, which now attends their property^ 
thefe men poffefs the wifiibm which is involved in 
«rly fear,. But if through a fupine fecurity, to 
which Xuth fortunes are peculiarVy liable, they ne- 
f^c& the ufe of their influence in the £ea£on of 
-their power, on the firfi; derangement of fodety, 
the nerves of their flxcngth will be cut. Their 
tftates, inftead- of being the means of their fe- 
-obiity, , wiil become the very caufes of their dan- 
gcr.\ Infi:ead of beftowing influence they will ex- 
cite rapacity. They wHl be looked to as a prey. 
. Such will be the impotent condition of thofb 
men of great hereditary efiiates, who indeed dif- 
fike thie deflgns diat are carried on, but whofe 
difiike is rather that of fpeftators, than of parties 
that may be, concerned in the cataftrophe of thie 
|)iece. : But riches do not in all cai(es fccure even 
. an inert and paflive rcfiftance. Thare are always, 
-b that defcription, men whofe fortunes, when 
thdr minds are once vitiated by paffion or by evil 
I ' : principle, 
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In thcrir theory^ thdfe dodriiibs idmit iDa limh, m6 
quaUficatl<Mi whatfocvinr; No mani can fity ho# 
far he will go, who jdfts with? thspfe trio are 
avowedly gisitig f o the utM^: eMrmnlttefc . What 
fecurity U tkere fbr ftqppitigr ihoi^t at aH it) thde 
wild conceits ? Why 5 neitluflr more n^ Ms than 
this — ^that ' the motal Ibiftliiiem^ of- r^Uxwi &w 
amongft them do put fome check on theittfevage 
theoriesw ' Bbt let ud ukeioaire. The mbf i^l fehtl- 
ments, fo hearly connedted xx^th early pc^udice as 
to be almoft one and the^&me thhig^ will affdrediy 
not live long under a difdpline^ which hasr for its 
bafis the deftru<ftion of &U prejudiccv^^iandi tiie 
making the mind proof againft 431 drf ad 4)f con-^ 
fequences flmving from the pretended tnitbs that 
are taught by their philofophy. i 

In this fchool the moral fendm^uti^ffiiift grotr 
weaker and weaker every day. The more cautious 
of thele teachers, in laying down their maxims^ 
draw as much of the donclufion as fuits, not with 
their premifes, but with their poUcy. Th^ truft 
the reft to the fagacity of their pupik. Ofhccs 
and thefe are the moft vaunted for tbeit fpirit, not 
only lay down the fame premifes, but bokfly draw 
the conclufions to the deftruftion of our whole 
conftitution in church and ftate. But are thefe 
conclufions truly drawn? Yes, moft certainly* 
Their principles are wild and wicked, But let juf- 
* rice be done even to phrenzy and villainy. Thdk 

teachers 
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tsc^chers are parfc<9iy: jfyftematick. No m?in who 
a&itmes their grounds can tolerate the Britiih con- 
(iitutton in church or ftate. Thefe ' teachers pro- 
fit to fcorn all mediocrity ; to engage for perfec* 
tion 5 to proceed by the fimpleft and fliorteft courfe. ; 
They build their poUticks, not On convenience but 
on truth ; and they jprofefs to conduQ: men to cer- 
tain happinefe by the affertion o£ their undoubted 
lights^ With them there is no compromife. AU 
Qther governments are ufurpadons, which juftify 
and even demand refiflance. 

Their principles always gq to the extreme. They 
yho go with the principles of the antient whigs, 
which arc thctfe contained in Mr. Burke's bpp^, 
never can gp too fer. They may indeed flop ihprt 
of fome hazardous and ambiguous excellence, which 
they will be taught to poftponc to any reafqnable 
degree of good they niay aftually poffefs. The 
f^nipn$ maintained in that book never can lead 
to ^ iSKtreme, becaufe their foundation h laid in 
m oppofition to C3f:tremes. The foundation of gq- 
vemment is there laid, not in imaginary rights qf 
men, (which at bcft is a con&fion of judicial with 
civil principles) but in political convenience, and 
in human nature ; either as that nature is uniyer- 
fal, or as it is modified by local habits and fqcial 
:^titudes. The foundation of government (thqfe 
who have read that book will EecoUeft) is hid in 
a proviiion for our wants, and in a conformity to 

Voi^ VI, S our 
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our duties ; it is to purvey for the one ; it is to 
enforce the other. Thefe doctrines do of them-^ 
felve^ gfatitate to a middle point, or to fome point 
neir a fiif cfdl& They' fuppofc indeed a certain por- 
tion of liberty to be effential to all good govern- 
nient; but they infer that this Hberty is to be blend- 
ed into the government ; to harmonize with its 
forms and its rules; "and to be made fubordinate 
to its end. Thofe who are not with that book are 
with its oppofite. For there is no medium befides 
the medium itfelf. That medium is not fuch, be- 
caufc it is found there ; but it is found there, be- 
caufe it is conformable to truth and nature. In this 
we do not follow the author ; but we and the au- 
thor travel together upon the £mie fafe and middle 
path» 

ITie theory contained in his book is not to fur- 
liiffi principles for making a new conftitution, but 
for aiuftrating the principles of a conftitution al- 
ready made. It is a theory drawn from the fa£i 
of our government. They who oppofe it arc bound 
to fhew, thslt his theory militates with that fed. 
Other\vafe, their quarrel is not with his book, but 
with the conftitution of their country* The whole 
fcheme of our mixed conftitution is to prcycnt any 
one of its principles from being carried as far, as 
taken by itfelf, and theoretically, it would go. Al- 
low that to be the true policy of the Britifh fyftem, 
then moft of the faults with which that fyftem 

ftands 
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ftancis charged will appear to be, not imperfeftions 
into which it has inadvertently faUeh^ but excel- 
lencies w;hkh it has ftudioiifly fought* To avoid 
the perfe^ons of extreme, ali its feveral parts are 
fo conftituted, as not alone to anfwer their own fe- 
veral ends, but alfo each to limit and contrdul the 
others : infomuch, that take which of the principles 
you pleafe— ^you will find its operation checked 
and flopped at a certain point. The whole move- 
ment fiands ftiU rather than that any part fhould 
proceed beyond its boundary. From thence it re- 
fuks^ that in the Britifh conftitution, there is a per- 
petual treaty and compromife going On^ fometimes 
openlyj fometimes with lefs obfervation. To him 
who contemplates the Britifh conftitution, as to 
him who contemplates the fubordinate material 
world, it will always be a matter of his moft cu- 
rious inveftigation, to difcover the fecret of this 
mutual limitation^ 



, mtm 



Finita potejlas deniqui cuique 



Quanamjit ratione^ atque alte terminus iarens ? 

They who have aftcd, as in France they have 
d(Hie^.upon a fcheme wholly different, and who 
idm at the abftrad and unlimited perfection of 
power ih the popular part, can be of no fervice to 
us in any of our political arrangements. They who 
in their headlong career have overpaffed the goal, 

S 2 can 
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can fuf tiifli no example to thofe who aim f o go n& 
further^ The temerity of fuch fpeculatOrs is no 
more an example than the timidity of othets. The 
one fort fcorns the right ; the other fears it ; both 
mifs it. But thofe who by Violence go beyond the 
barrier, are without queftion the moft mifchie- 
vous } becaufe to go beyond it thfey overturn and 
deftroy it. To fay they have fpirit, . is to fay no- 
thing in their praife. The untempered fpirit of 
madnefs, blifidnefs, immorality, and impiety, de* 
ferves no commendation. He that fets his houfe 
on fire becaufe his fingers are froft-bitten, can ne- 
ver be a fit inftruftor in the method of provid* 
ing our habitations with a chearful aiid ialutary 
warmth. We want no foreign examples to re- 
kindle in us the flame of liberty. The example of 
our own anceftors is abundantly fufficient to main- 
tain the fpirit of freedom in its full vigour, and to 
qualify it in all its exertions. The example of a 
wife, moral, well-natured, and well-tempered fpi- 
' rit of freedom, is that alone which can be uiefiii 
to us, or in the leaft degree reputable or faic. Our 
fabrick is fo conftituted j one part of it bears fo 
much on the other, the parts are fo made for one 
another, and for nothing elfe, that to introduce 
any foreign matter into it, is to deftroy it. 

What has been (aid of the Roman empire, is at 
leaft as true of the Britifh conftitution — ^^ OSin- 
" gentcrum anmrum fortuna^ difcipHnaqw^ campagis ^ 

bac 
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^ k^ €09luit J qu^ conveili fine conveUei3titum- €isith 
*^ non pptefi***' — This Britilh coiiftitulioi^ has not 
\}tGti firuck out at an heat by a fet of ji^refumptur 
ous men, like the allembly of pettifoggery r^p ma(^ 
in Paris. . ; 

" 'SHfi not the hafty produEl afa day^ 
^ £ia the well-ripen* d fruit fif mifi' delay?*, , ; 

• "•■•*» 
It is the refult of the thoughts of many mind^, in 
imany z%^%. It is no iimpk, no fupqrficial thing, 
owr to be dftimated by fuperficial under^^mdings*^ 
;Aji ignorant man, who is not fool enough tp 
KHeddle with his dock, is ho.w^ver Sufficiently con- 
jldent to think hjs can :(£ifely take to piecps, an4 
tpUt together jB^t his pteafure^ a mora|l msichine of 
(another guifc importance ftipd contiplexity, con;- 
4)C)fed of .'far other wheals, aixd fpririgp,:jand ba» 
lance?, and counter afting and ccHoperati^, powers. 
;BJen little think how . immorally tliey ad in ralhly 
SnqddUng Witt what they. do not u»*^:fbpd. Their 
j^ki£ye good intention: is no fort .of cxeufe for 
thpir prefu|nption# They who truly m^aa well 
rmuft be fearftd of a£^ing ilL The Britiih ppnUitu- 
tion may haye its advar^ag^^ pointed ;QUt, tq wij^ 
and rjefleding minds ;, hut it is. of too high an pr- 
cdcr of excellence to be adapted to thofe which are 
common. It takes in too many views, it makes 
too itiany combinations,' to be fo miich as compre? 

S 3 hepded 
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hended by fliallow and fuperfidal underfiandingSt 
iProfound thinkers will know it in its reafon and 
fpirit. The lefs enijuiring will recognife it in their 
feelings and their experience. They will thank 
God they have a ftandard, which, in the moft et 
fential point of this great concern, will put them 
on a par with the moft wif^ ^|id knowing! 

If we do not take to our aid the foregone ftucJde^ 
of men reputed intelligent and . learned, we Ihall 
be always beginners. But men muft learn fome- 
where ; and the new teachers mean no more than 
what they effedt^ as far as they fucceed, that is, to 
deprive men of the benefit of the colIeAed wifdom 
of mankind, and to make them blind difciples of 
their own particular .prefumption. Talk to thefe 
deluded creatures (all the difciples and liioft of the 
matters) who are taught to think themfelves fo 
newly fitted up and furniflied, and ycJu will find 
nothing in their houfes hut the refufe Of Knaves 
Acre ; nothing but the rotten ftuflF; worn out in 
the fervicc of delufion and fedition in all ages, and 
which being newly furbiflied up, patched, and vam. 
nifiied, fcrves well enough for thofe ^ho being un^ 
acquainted with the conflict which has always been 

■ • ^ 

maintained between the fenfe and the nonfenfb of 
mankind, know nothing of the fbrrtiier exiftence 
and the antient refutation of the fame follies. It is 
near two thoufand years fince it has been obferved, 
that th^fe devices of ambition, avarice, ; and tui^ 

^ulence, 
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^ufeiicc, were antiquated. ' They ar^ indeed, the 
znoft antient of all common places ; common places, 
fomctimcs of good. and heceflary caufes ; more fre- 
t|uentl]r of the worft, but which decide upon nei- 
ther. — Eademfemper caufa^ libido et avariiia, ei mU" 
tandarum rerum amor, — Ceterum libertas et fpecioja 

inomma pretexuntsr ; nee quifquam alienum fervitium^ 
£t dominationem jibi toncupivit^ ui mn eadem ijia vO' 
.cabula u/urparet. 

-,' Rational and experienced men, tolerably. well 
know, and have always known, how to diftinguifli 
between Cnjie and falfe liberty; and between the 
genuine adherence .and the falfe pretence to what 

Lis true. Bu4: n©ne, except thofe who are profoundly 

. ihxdied, can comprehend the elaborate contrivance 

. of a fabrick fitted to unite private and publick li- 
berty with publick force, with order, with peace, 

-withjuftice, and, above all, with the inftitutions 
formed for beftdwing permanence arid ftability 
through ages, upon this invaluable whole. 

Place, for inftancc, before your eyes, fuch a man 

'as Monteiquieu; Think of a genius not born in 
every country, or every time -^ a man gifted by 
nature wrth a penetrating aquiline eye; with a 
juflgment prepared with the moft cxtenfive erudi- 
tion ; with an herculean robuftnefs of mind, and 

' (nerves not to be broken with labour ; a man who 
could fp'end twenty years in one purfuit. Think 
#f a min, like the uaiverfal patriarch in Milton 

§4 . (who 
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(who had 4r^wn up before him in his propheitTck 
vifion the whole feries of the generations which 
were to iffue from his loins) a man capable of 
placing in review, after having brought together, 
from the caft, the weft, the north, and the fouth, 
from the coarfenefs of the rudeft barbarifm to the 
moft refined and fubtle civilization, aU the fchemes 
of government which had ever prevailed amongft 
mankind, weighing, meafuring, collating, and com- 
paring them all, joining faft with theory, and call- 
ing into council, upon all this infinite affemblage 
of things, all the peculations which have dbtigudd 
the underftandings of profound reafoners in all 
times ! — Let us then corifider, that aU thde were 
but fo many preparatory fteps to qualify a man, 
and fuch a man, tinftured with no national preju- 
dice, with no domeftick affciElion, to admire, and 
to hold out to the admiration of mankind the con- 
ftitution of England ! And ftiall we Engfifhmen re- 
voke to fudi a fuit ? Shall we, when £6 nmch more 
than he has produced, remains fHll to be tmdcHlood 
and admired, inftead of keeping ourfelves in the 
fcHools of real Icicnce, choofe for our teachers men 
incapable of being taught, « whofe only daidi to 
know is, that they have never doubted^ from 
whom we can learn nothing but their own indo- 
dlity; who would teach. us to fcdrn what^ in tie 
filence of our hearts we ought to adore ?^: > • 
Differeiit from; thqm/iai?c aH the great criticks. 

V: They 
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They hav^ taught us one cflential fider - I think 
:rtte excdknt find phil^ophick artift, a true judge^ 
^s well as a perfed foHower of nature^ Sir Jofliufi 
Reynolds^ has fomewhere ^pplie^t it^^r fofhethHag 
like it; in hi$ own profei&on. It is thia, tbatif 
^vcr we iliould find ourfelvtes diipofed ; not to a4- 
jnire thofe writers or artifts, Liyy aad .Virgil for 
inftance, Raphael or Michael AngelOj whom ail the 
-learned had admired, not to follow our own fan- 
cies, but to ftudy them until we know how and 
what we ought to admire'j aftd if w cannot ar- 
rive at this combination of ad]l[|iration with know« 
ledge, rather tobeKevethatxvc ar$ dull, t&anl^t 
the reft of the world has been impofed oh. It is 
as good a rule, at leaft, with regard to this ad- 
mired: cOnftitution. We ought to und^rftand it 
according to our me.afure ; tod to venerate wheaJc 
we are not. able prefently to compr^hertd* :. 

Such admirer^ were our, fatl^rs^,tp,>^^ 1»«e 
0W€. this: fpkilidid inherit^tjtce* tetiisJmproVe it 
withzqal^ but lyitlb f^ar-^ JUt us follow Oijr an- 
ceftors,. men toot withdut a rational, thoUg)i with- 
out an exclufive confiddnoe in themfelves i: ; "^UQj 
by xefpecling the reafoti of others, who, by^lqc^i:- 
ing backward as well as forward, by the. modafjy 
as well a^ by the energy qf their minds, went[pn, 
iiifenfibly draiwing? this oonfti^ution nearer and 
nearer tO;its perfedion bymeVer (fcp^fftmg frdm 
m fi^nd^mental priuoiples, rtor iMrcKiucjing a^^y 

amendment 
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amendment which had not a fubfifting root in the 
laws, conftitution, and u(ages of the kingdom. Let 
thc^ who have the truft of political or of natural 
atiitbority ever keep watch againft the defperate 
enterpriies of innovation : Let even their benevo- 
lence be fortified and armed. They have before 
their eyes the e^cample bf a monarch, infulted, de- 
graded, confined, depofed; his family difperfed, 
fcattered, imprifoned ; his wife infulted to his face 
like the vileft of the fex> by the vileft of all popu- 
lace; himfelf three times dragged by tbefe wretches 
in an infamous triumph j his children torn from 
him, in violation df the fitft right of nature, and 
given into the tuition of the moft defperate and 
impious of the leaders of defperate and impious 
dubs ; his revenues dilapidated and plundered ; 
his magiftrates murdered ; his clergy profcribed, 
pcrfecuted^ - femilhed ; his' nobility degraded in 
their rank, undone in their fortunes, ifugitives in 
their pjprfbns ; his armieS corrupted and ruined ; 
his whole people impoveriflieil, difunited, diflblv^ 
€d;'''whilft through the bars of his prifbn, and 
amidft the bayonets of his keepers, he hears the 
tumult' of two confiifting factions, equally wicked 
and abandoned, who agree in principles, in difpo^ 
' fitions, and in otjefts, but who tear each other to 
pieces ibout the moft dFe6hial means of obtaining 
their common etid-; the one cotitfnding to pre^ 
ri^rvfc for a while hisnagie, and his perfon, the 
:^jf{:.\. i):::r: - more 
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more eafily to deftroy the royal authority — ^thc 
other clamouring to cut oflF the name, the perfon, 
and the monarchy together, by one facrllegious 
execution. All this accumulation of calamity, the 
greateft that ever fell upon one man, has fallen 
upon his head, becaufe he had left his virtues un- 
guarded by caution ; becaufe he was npt taught 
that where power is concerned, he who will con- 
fer benefits muft take fecurity againft ingratitude. 
I have ftated the calamities which have fallen 
upon a great prince and nation, becaufe they were 
not alarmed at the approach of danger, and be- 
caufe, what commonly happens to men furprifed^ 
they loft all refource when they were caught in it. 
When I fpeak of danger, I certainly mean to ad- 
drefs myfelf to thofe who confider the prevalence 
pf the new whig doclrines as an e^dl. 

The whigs of this day have before them, in this 
Appeal, their conftitutional anceftors : They have 
the doftors of the modern fchool. They will choofc 
for thcmfelves. The author of the Reflexions has 
chofen for himfelf. If a new order is coming on, 
^nd all the political opinions muft pafs away as 
dreams, which our anceftors have worlhipped as 
t&velations, J fay fo^ him, that he would rather be 
the laft (as certainly he 4s the leaft) of that race of 
men, than the fii^ft ^nd greateft of thofe who have 
coined to themfelves whig principles from a French 
file, unknown ^q the impjrefs of qur fathers in the 
fonftitution, 

A J-ETTER 
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Cbarks'Jireet^ London^ Feb. 21, 1782* 

MY LORD, 

I AM obliged to your lordfliip for your cominu« 
nication of the heads of Mr. Gardiner 'js bilL 
I had received it, in an earlier ftage of its progrcfe, 
from Mr. Braughall y and I am fiill in that gentle* 
xnan^s debt, as I have not made him the proper re- 
turn for the favour he has done me. Bufinefs, to 
which I was more immediately called, and in which 
my £entiments had the weight of one vote, occupied 
me every moment fince I received his letter. Thb 
firft morning, which I can caU my own, I give with 
great cheerfulnefs to the fubjed: on which ypur 
lordihip has done me the honour of defiring my 
opinjLonw I have read the heads of the bill, with 
the amendments. Your iordfhip is too well ac- 
quainted with men, and with affairs, to imagine 
that any, true judgment can be formed on the va- 
lue of a great meafure of policy from the pcrulal 
of a piece of paper. At prefent I am much in the 

dark with regard to the ftate of the country, which 

the 
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the intended law is to be applied to.* It is not 
cafy for me to determine whether or no it wa^ 
wife (for the fakp of expunging the black letter 
of laws, which, menacing as they were in the lan- 
guage, were every day fading into difufe) folemnly 
to re-affirm the principles, and to re-enact the pro- 
vifions of a code of ftatutes, by which you are to^ 
tally excluded from the privileges of the com-, 
MONWBALTH, ftom the highcft to the loweft, from 
the moft material of the civil profeffioM, from the 
army, and even frpm education, where alooe ed^ 
cation is to be had. 

. Whether this fcheme of indulgence, grounded 
at once on contempt and jealoufy, has. a tesadcDSf 
gradu^y to produce ibmething better aiEui iaasd 
Kberal, I cannot tdil, for want of having jfche adu:^ 
ttiap of the country. If this Ihould be the cafe, iA 
was right in you to-accept it, fuch as it is^ But i£ 
this ihould be one of the experiments, which have 
ibmetimes been made before the temper of the nai 
tion was ripe for a real reformation, I think it Hiay 
poflibly have ill effe6b, by difpoiing the penal ibat«* 
ter in a more fyftematick order, and thereby fil- 
ing a permanent bar againft any relief that irtnilyr 

m 

Aibftantial. The whole merit or demerk of the 

* The fketch of the bill fent to Mr. Burke, along with thq 
repeal of fome a<5ls, re-aflrrmed many others in the penal code. 
It was altered afterwards, and the clairfes ic-affirmmg the inc*« 
pacittes left oiK ; but they all ilill exiA^ and are in full force. 

meafure 
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meafure depends upon thfe plans and difpofitions of 
thofe by whom the aift was made, concurring with 
the general temper of the Proteftants of Ireland, 
and their aptitude to admit in time of fome part 
of that equality, without which you never can be 
FELLOW-CITIZENS. — Of all this I am wholly igno*- 
rant. All my correfpondence with men of publick 
importance in Ireland has for fome time totally 
ceafed. On the firft bill for the relief of the Ro- 
man Catholicks of Ireland, I was, without any 
call of mine, confultcd both on your fide of the 
water and on this. On the prefent occafion, I have 
not heard a \vord from any man in office; and 
know as little of the intentions of the Britiih go*, 
yernment, as I know of the temper of the Irifh 
parliament. I do not find that any oppofition was 
made by the principal perfons of the minority in 
the houfe of commons, or that any is apprehend- 
ed from them in the houfe of lords. The whole 
of the difficulty feems to lie with the principal mett 
in government, under whofe proteftion this bill is 
fuppofed to be brought in. This violent oppofi- 
tion and cordial fupport, coming from one and the 
iame quarter, appears to ^e fomcthing myfteri- 
ous, and hinders me from being able to make anjr 
dear judgment of. the merit of the prefent xnea- 
fure, as compared with the a^al ftate of the 
country, and the general views of government, 
without which one c^ lay nothing th^t may not 
be very erroneous. 

Vol. VI. T To 
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To look at the bill, in the abftraft, it is nrfthcr 
more nor lefs than a renewed act of irNivERSAi/y 

UNMITIGATED, INDISPENSABLE, EXCEPTIONLESS- 

DISQUALIFICATION. / 

One would imagine, that a bill, inflicling fuch a 
multitude of incapacities, had followed on the heels- 
of a conqueft, made by a very fierce enemy, under 
the imprefllon of recent animofity and refentment.^ 
No man, on reading that bill, could imagine he 
was reading an ^lQl of amnefty and indulgence, fol- 
lowing a recital of the good behavfour of thofe 
who are the objefts of it; which recital flood al 
the head of the bill, as it was firft introduced : bu ty 
I fuppofe for its incongruity with the body of the 
piece, was afterwards omitted. — ^This I fay on me-* 
mory. It however ftill recites the oath, and that 
Catholicks ought to be confidered as good and 
loyal fubjefts to his majefty, his crown and go* 
vernment. Then follows an univerfal exclufioa 
of thofe GOOD and loyal fubjecls from every (even 
theloweft) office of truft and profit; from any 
vote at an eleftion ; from any privilege in a town 
corporate j from beifig even a freeman of fuch a 
corporation ; from ferving on grand juries ; from 
a vote at a veftry ; from having a gun in his houfe;. 
from being a barrifter, attorney, or fdlicitor, &c. 
&C &c. 

» • 

This has furely much more the air of a tabic of 
pjofcriptipn, than an ad of grace* What muft we 
fuppofe the laws concerning tlidk good {uhy^cts to 

have 
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have been, of which this is a relaxation ? I know 
well that there is a cant language current, about 
the difference between an exclufion from employ- 
inents even to the moft rigourous extent, and an 
exclufion from the natural benefits arifing from 1 
man's own indufliry. I allow, that under fom^ 
circumfl;ances, the difference is very material ill 
point of juftice, and that there are confiderations 
which may render it advifeable for a wife govern- 
ment to keep the leading parts of every branch of 
civil and military adminiftration in hands of the 
befl trufl : but a total exclufion from the com^ 
mon wealth is a very different thing. When a go* 
vernment fubfifts (as governments formerly did) oA 
an eflate of its own, with but few and inconfider* 
able revenues drawn from the fubjeft, then the feW* 
officers which exifled in fuch eflabHfliments werd 
naturally at the difpofal of that government which 
paid the falaries out of its own coffers; there. an 
exclufive preference could hardly merit the name 
of profcription. Almofl the whole produce of a 
man's induflry at that time remained in his own 
purfe to maintain his family. But times alter, and 
the whole eflate of government is from private con- 
tribution. When a very great portion of the la- 
bour of individuals goes to the ftate, and is by the 
ftate again refunded to individuals, through the 
medium of offices, anjd in this circuitous progreis 
from the private to the publick, and from the pub- 
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lick again to the private fund, the families from 
whom the revenue is taken are indemnified, and 
an equitable balance between tlie government and 
the fubjed is eftahliihed. But if a great body of 
the people who contribute to this ilate lottery^ 
are excluded from all the prizes, the flopping the 
circulation with regard to them may be a moft 
cruel hardflup, amounting in effect to being double 
and treble taxed ; and it will be fdt as fuch to the 
very quick by all the families high and low of 
thofe hundreds of thouiands, who are denied their 
chance in the returned fruits of their own induf- 
try. Thi» is the thing meant by thofe who look 
upon the publick rev€;nue only as a fyc^ ; and will 
naturally wiih to have as few as pofiible concern* 
ed in the divifion c^ the booty* If a flate fhould 
be fo unhappy as to think it cannot fubfifl with- 
out fuch a barbarous proicription, the perfons fo 
pr^cribed ought to be indemnified by the remit 
fion of a large part of their taxes, by an immutiity 
from the offices of publick burden, and by an ex- 
emption from being prefTed into any mi&:ary or 
naval fervide. 

Common fenfe and common juflice didbte this 
at leafl, as fome fort of compensation to a people 
for' their flavery* How many famiHes are inca- 
pable (rfexifUng, if the little c^ces of the revenue^ 
and little military commxffions are denied them I 
To deny them at home, and to make the hapio- 
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sicss of acquiring fome of them fomewhere dfe, 
felony, or fugh treafon, is a piece o£ crudty, in 
which, till very lately, £ cHd not fuppofe this age 
capable of perfifti^g. Formerly a fimifarity of re- 
ligion made a fort of country for a man in ibme 
quarter or other. A re&gee for religion was a pro- 
tefted charaftcr* Now, the reception is .cold in- 
deed,: and therefore as the afylum abroad is de* 
ftroyed, ttte hardihip at home is doubled. This 
hardfliip is the more intolerable, becaaife the pro- 
feffions are fliut up. The church is fo iof coijrfe. 
Much is to be faid on that {uhjtdij in regard to 
them, aind Jto ihe prateftant difienters. Bu^ that is 
a chapt^ by itself. I a;m fure I wilh well to that, 
church, a^d think its minifters amooig the very 
fceft citizens of yojar eouAtry- However, fiich as 
it is, a great walk in life is forbidden ground to 
Seventeen hundred tliQufand of the inhabitants -of 
Jreland. Why ar« J:hey e;?cluded frongi the law? 
Do not they CKpend mo^iey in their fuits? Why 
may not they indemnify them^lves, by profiting, 
in the pejrfcMis of fome, for the loflSbs inpirred by 
(Others;? Why may not they have perfojis of confii- 
dence, wliom they -may, if they pleafe, employ in 
the agency of their afiairsf The exdufiw frona 
the law, from grand juries, from fherijf-fhips, and 
imder-lherifF^ftiips, as well as from freedom in my 
corporatioji, may fubjeft them to dreadful hardr 
ihips, as it may exclude them wholly fr-om ;aJl thajt 
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is beneficial, and expofc them to all that is mi£- 
chievous in a trial by jury. This was manifeftly 
within my own obferv^tion, for I was three times 
in Ireland from the year 1760 to the year 1767, 
where I had fufficient means of information, con- 
cerning the inhuman proceedings (among which 
were many cruel murdefs, befides an infinity of 
outrages and opprelfions, unknown before in a ci- 
vilized age) which prevailed during that period in 
confequence of a pretended confpiracy among Ror 
man CathoUcks againft the king's government. I 
could dilate upon the mifchiefs that may happen, 
from thofe which have happened, upon this head 
of difqualification, if it were at all neceffary. 

The head of exclufion from votes fpr members 
of parliament is clofely connected with the former. 
When you caft your eye on the ftatute book, you 
will fee that no CathoUck^ even in the ferocious afts 
of queen Anne, was diiabled from voting on ac- 
count of his religion. The only conditions re- 
quired for that privilege, were the oaths of alle- 
giance and abjuration — both oaths relative to a 
civil concern. Parliament has fince added an- 
other oath of the fame kind : and yet a houfe of 
commons adding to the fecurities of government^ 
in proportion as its danger is cbtifeffedly Jeffenedj^ 
and profefling both confidence and indulgence, in 
efFeft takes away the privilege left by an a A full of 
jealoufy, and profefling perfecution. 

The 
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The taking away of a vote is the taking away 
the fliield which the fubjed has, not only againft 
th^ oppreffion of power, but that wprft of all op- 
preffionsi the perfecution of private fociety, and 
private manaacrs. No candidate for parliamentary 
influence 'is obliged to the leaft attention towards 
them, either in cities «r counties. On the con- 
trary, if they fhould become obnoxious to any hu 
gotted or malignant people amongft whom they 
live, it will become the intereft of tiiofe who court 
popular favour, to ufe the numberlefs means which 
always refide in magiftracy and influence to op- 
prefs them. The proceedings in -a certain county 
in Munfter, during the unfortunate period I have 
mentioned, read a ftrong lefture on the cruelty of 
depriving men of that fliield, on account of their 
fpeculative opinions. The proteftahts of Ireland 
feel well and naturally on the hardffiip of being 
bound by laws in the enacting of which they do 
not direftly or indireftly vote. The bounds of 
thefe matters are nice, and hard to be fettled in 
theory, and perhaps they have been puflied too 
far. But how they can avoid the neceflary appli- 
cation of the principles they ufe in their difputes 
with others, to their difputes with their fellow- . . 
citizens, I know not. 

It is true, the words of this a6l do not create a 
difiibility; but they clearly and evidently fuppofe 
it. There are few CathoHck freeholders to take the . ' 

T 4 benefit 
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benefit of the privilege^ if they were permitted to 
partake it; but the manner in which this very 
right in freeholders at hurge is defended, is not on 
the idea that the freehcddef s do really and truly 
repre&nt the people} but that all people being ca? 
pable of obtaining freehold^, all thofe, who, by 
their induftry and fobriety merit this privilege, 
have the means of arriving at votes. It is the fam^ 
with the cprppratiops. 

Thp laws againft foreign education are dearly 
the very worft part pf the old code. Se^des youf 
laity, you have the fucceflion of about 4000 defr 
gymen to provide for. Thefe haying no lucrative 
pbje& in profped, are taken yery much out of the 
lower orders of the people. At home, they have 
^o mean^ whatfpever proyided for their at):ainin^ 
a derical education, or indeed any education at all. 
^ When I was in Paris, about feyen years ago, I 
looked at eyery thing, and lived with every kind 
pf people, as well as my time admitted. I iaw 
there the Iriih college of the i.pmbard, which 
feemed -to me a very good place of educatipn, un^ 
der excellent orders and regulations, and under 
the gpyernment pf a yery prudent and learne4 
man (the late Dr. Kelly). This college yi^as pot 
faffed of an annual fixed reyenue pf more than 2^ 
thoufand pound a year ; the greateft paft pf which 
had arifen from the legades and benefa£Kon$ of 
. perfpns educated in that cpUege, and who had pbr 

tained 
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talned promotions in France, from the emolument 
of which promotions they made this grateful re- 
turn. One in particular I remember, to the amount 
.of ten thousand livres, annually, as it is recorded 
on the donor's monument in their chapel. 

It has been the cuftom of poor perfons in Ire- 
land, to pick up fuch knowledge ^ of the Latin 
tongue as, under the general difcouragements, and 
Dccafional purfuits of magiftracy, they were able 
to acquire: and receiving orders at home, were 
fcAt abroad to obtain a clerical education. By of- 
iciating in petty chaplainfhips, and performing, 
pow and then, certain offices of religion for fmall 
gratuities, they received the means of maintain- 
ing themfelves, until they were able to complete 
their education. Through fuch difficulties and dif- 
couragements, many of theiq have arrived at a 
very confiderable proficiency, fo as to be marked 
and diftinguifhed abroad. Thefe perfons after- 
wards, by being funk in the moft abjecl poverty, 
defpifed and ill-treated by the higher orders among 
proteftants, and not much better efteemed or treat- 
ied, even by the few perfons of fortune of their 
.p>^n perfuafionj and contracting the habits and 
ways of thinking of the poor and uneducated, 
among whom they were obliged to live, in a few 
years retained little or no traces of the talents and 
acquirements, which diflinguifhed them in the 

early 
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early periods of their lives. Can we, with juftice, 
cut them oflf from the ufe of places of education, 
founded, for the greater part, from the (economy 
of poverty and exile, without providing fome* 
thing that is equivalent at home? 

Whilft this reftrain t of foreign and domeftickedu- 
cation was part of an horrible and impiousfyftem of 
fervitude, the members were well fitted to the body. 
To render men patient, under a deprivation of aU 
the rights of human nature, every thing which 
could give them a knowledge or feeling of thofe 
rights was rationally forbidden. To render hu- 
manity fit to be infulted, it was fit that it ihould 
be degraded. But when we profe& to reftore men 
to the capacity for property, it is equally irrational 
and unjuft to deny them the power of improving 
their minds as well as their fortunes. Indeed, I 
have ever thought the prohibition of the means of 
improving our rational nature, to be the worft 
fpecies of tyranny that the infolence and perverfe- 
ncfs of mankind ever dared to exercife. This 
goes to all men, in all fituations, to whom educa- 
tion can be denied. 

Ydur lordfhip mentions a propofal which came 
from .my friend the provoft, whofe benevolence 
and enlarged fpirit I am perfeftly convinced of; 
which is, the propofal of erefting a few fizerfliips 
in the college, for the education (I fuppofe) of 

Roman 
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Roman Catholick clergymen.* He certainly meant 
it well; but, coming from fuch a man as he is, it 
is a ftrong inftance of the danger of fuffering any 
defcription of men to fall into entire contempt — 
The charities intended for them are not perceived 
to be frefti infults ; and the true nature of their 
wants and neceffities being unknown, remedies, 
wholly unfuitable to the nature of their complaint,, 
are provided for them. It is to feed a fick Gentoo* 
with beef broth, and to foment his wounds with 
brandy. If the other parts of the univerfity were 
open to them, as well on the foundation as other- 
wife, the offei'ing of fizerfhips would be a propor- 
tioned part of a general kindnefs. But when every 
thing liberal is with-held, and only that which is 
fervile is permitted, it is eafy to conceive upon what" 
footing they muft be in fuch a place. 

Mr. Hutchinfon muft well know the regard and 
hpnour I have for him ; and he cannot think my 
diffenting from him in this particular,, arifes from 
a difregard of his opinion : it only fliews that I 
think he has lived in Ireland. To have any re- 
fpeft for the charafter and perfon of a popifh prieft 

there oh ! *tis an uphill work indeed. But until 

we come to refped what ftands in a refpedable 
light with others, we are very deficient in the 

■ 

* It appears that Mr. Hutchinfon meant this only as one of 
tl]ie means for their relief in point, of education. 

temper 
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temper wluch qualifies us to make 2117 laws and 
regulations about them. It even diC^iafifics us 
from being charitahie to them witk any tSoEt or 
judgmoit* 

When we are . to provide for the education of 
any body of men, we ou^t ferionfly to coniider 
the particular fimdions they are to perform in 
life* A Roman Cathc^ck clergyman is the minif- 
ter of a veryjritual rdigion: and by his profet 
fion IxMjjsdi to many reftraint& His Kfe is a life 
full of firid obiervandes, and lus duties are of a 
laborious nature towards himfeif, amd oi the h^;fa^ 
eft poilible truft towards others. The duty of con* 
feffion akme is iufficient to fet in the ftrongeft light 
the neceflity of his having an appropriated mode 
0f education* The theological opinions and pecu- 
liar rites of one religion never can be properly 
taught in univerfities, founded for the purpc^es 
and on the principles of another, which in many 
points are direcUy oppofite. !f a Roman Catbor 
lick clergyman, intended for celibacy^ and the 
fundion of confeffion, is not ftridly bred in a fer 
minary where thefe things are reipedled, inculcatec} 
and enforced, as (acred, and not made the fubjed 
of derifion and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for 
the former, and the latter will be indeed in his 
hands a terrible inftrument. 

There is a great refemblance betu^een the whole 
/rame and conftitution of the Greek and Latin 

churches. 
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churches. The fecular clergy, in the former, by 
being married, living under little reftraint, and 
having no particular education fuited to their 
funftion, are univerfally fallen into fuch contempt^ 
that they are never permitted to afpire to the dig- 
nities of their ovi^n church. It is not held rcfpeA- 
ful to call them pafasj their true and antient ap- 
pellation, but thofe who wdih to addrefs them with 
civility, always call them bieromondcbi. In confe- 
quence of this difrefpe£t, which I venture to £ay, 
in fuch a church, muft be the confequencc of a fe- 
cular life, a very great degeneracy from reputable 
chriftian manners has taken place throughout ai- 
mofl the whole of that great member of the chrit 
tian church* 

It was fo with the Latin church, before the re- 
ftraint on niarriage* Even that reftraint gave rife 
to the greateft diforders before the council of 
Trent, which together with the emulation raifed^ 
and the good examples given by the reformed 
churches, wherever they were in view of each 
other, has brought on that happy amendment^ 
which we fee in the Latin communion, both at 
home and abroad. 

The council of Trent has wifely introduced the 
difcipline of feminaries, by which prietts are not 
trufted for a clerical inftitution,jevcntothefcvere 
difcipline of their cdlleges ; but after they pafs 
through them, are frequently, if not for the greater 
• . part. 
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part, obliged to pafs through peculiar methods^ 
having their particular ritual fundion in view^ 
It is in a great meafure to this, and to fimilar me- 
thods ufed in foreign education, that the Roman 
Catholick clergy of Ireland, miferably provided 
for, living among low and ill regulated people, 
without any difciplinc of fufficient force to fecure 
good manners, have been prevented from becom- 
ing an intolerable nuifance to the country, inftead 
of being, as I conceive they generally are, a very 
great fervice to it. ' 

The minifters of proteftant churches require a 
different mode of education, more liberal and more 
fit for the ordinary intercourfe of life. That re- 
ligion having little hold on the minds of people 
by external ceremonies, and extraordinary obferv- 
ances, or feparate habits of living, the clergy riiakc 
up the deficiency by cultivating their minds with 
all kinds of ornamental learning, which the libe- 
ral provifion made in England and Ireland for the 
parochial clergy, (to fay nothing of the ample 
church preferments, with little or no duties an- 
nexed) and the (Comparative lightnefe of parochial 
duties, enables the greater part of them in fome 
confiderable degree to accompliih. 

This learning, which I Relieve to be pretty ge- 
neral, together with an higher fituation, and more 
chaftened by the opinion of mankind, forms a fuf- 
ficient fecurity for the morals of the ^abliflied 

clergy^ 
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clergy, and for their fuftaitiing their clerical cha- 
racter with dignity. It is not neceffary to obfcrve, 
that all thefe things are, however, collateral to their 
funftion J and that except in preaching, which may 
be and is fupplied, and often beft fupplied, out of 
printed books ^ little elfe is neceflary for A proteft- 
aiit minifter, than to be able to read the Englilh 
language; I mean for the exercife of his funftifon, 
not to the qualification of his admiffion to it. But 
a popilh parfon in Ireland may do very well with- 
out any confiderable chflical erudition, or any pro- 
ficiency in pure' or mixed mathematicks^ or any 
knowledge of civil hiftory. Even if the catholick 
clergy ftiould poffefs thofe acquifitions, as at firft 
many of them do, they foon lofe them in the pain- 

. ful courfe of profeffional and parochial duties : but 
they muft have all the knowledge, and what is to 
them more important than the knowledge, the 

' difcipline necieffary to thofe duties. All modes of 
education, conducted by thofe whofe minds are 
caft in another mould, as I may fay, and whofe 
original ways of thinking are formed upon the re- 
verfe pattern, muft be to them not only ufelefs^ 
but mifchievous. Juft^ as I fliould fupppfe the edu- 
cation in a popifh ecclefiaftical feminary would be 
Jll fitted for a proteftant clergyman. To educate 
a catholick prieft in a proteftant feminary. would 
be much worfe. The proteftant educated amongft 
catholicks has only fomething to rejeft: what he , 

keeps 
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keeps may be ufefiil. But ax:atholick pariih prieft 
learns little for his peculiar purpofe and duty in a 
proteftant college. 

All this, my lord, I know very well, will pafs 
for nothing with thofe who wifli that the popifli 
clergy fiiould be illiterate, and in a fituation to 
produce contempt and deteftation. Their mihd$ 
arc wholly taken up with party fquabbles, and I 
have neither leifure nor inclination to apply any 
part of what I have to fay, to thofe who never 
think of religion, or of the commonwealth,, in any 
other light, than as they tend to the prevalence of 
ibme faftion in either. I fpeak on a fuppofition, 
that there is a difpofition to take thejlate in the con- 
dition in which if is founds and to improve it in that 
JlateXo the beft advantage. Hitherto the plan for 
the government of Ireland has been, to facrifice 
the civil profperity of the nation to its religious 
improvement. But ilF people in power there are 
at length come to entertain other ideas, they will 
confider the good order, decorum, virtue, and mo- 
rality of every defcription of men anlong them, as 
of infinitely greater importance than the ftruggle 
(for it is nothing better) to change thofe defcrip- 
tions by means which put to hazard, objeds, 
which, in my poor opinion, are of more import- 
ance to religion and to the ftate, than all the pole- 
mical matter which has been agitated among men 
from the beginning of the world to this hour. 

On 



tki this idea, an education fitted toi each ordef 
nnd divijion of men^.fuch as they are founds will be 
thought ail affair rather to be encouraged than 
difcountenancedt and until inilkutions at home^ 
fuitable to the occafiotls and neceffities of the 
people, are eftabliihed^ and Which are armed, a^ 
they arc abroad^ with authority to coerce the 
l^oung men to be formed in them, by a ftrift and 
fevere difcipiine, — the means they have!, at pre* 
fent, of a cheap and efieflual education in other 
countries, ihould not cotitihue to be prohiUted by 
penalties and modes of inquifition^ not fit to be 
mentioned to ears that are organized to the chafte 
founds of equity atid juftice* 

Before I had written thus far, I heatd of a fcheme 
of giving to the Gaftlc the patronage of the pre* 
fiding members of the catholick clergy* At firft 
I could fcarcely credit it : for I believe it is the firft 
time that the prefentation to othfer people's alms 
has been defired in any count ry^ If the ftate pro* 
vides a fuitable maintenance and temporality for 
the governing members of the Irifh Roman ca- 
tholick church, and for the clergy under them, I 
Ibould think the projeft, however improper in 
other refpefts, to be by no means unjuft. But to 
deprive a poor people, who maintain a fecond fet 
of clergy, out of the ttiiferable remains of what is 
left after taxing and ty thing— to deprive them of 
the <iifpofition of their own charities^ Tiong their 
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own communion^ would, in my opinion, be aii in" 
tolerable hardfliip. Never were the members oi 
one religious fecb, fit to appoint the pafiors to an-' 
other. Thofe who have no r^ard for their wel- 
fare, reputation, or internal quiet, will not appoint , 
fuch as are proper. The fcraiglio of Conftantinople ' 
is as equitable as we are, whether catholicks or pro- 
teftants : and where their own feck is concerned, 
full as religious* But the fport which they make 
of the miferable dignities of the Greek church, the 
little faftions of the haram, to which they make 
them fubfcrvient, the continual fale to which they 
expofe and rcrcxpofe the fame dignity, aiid by 
which they fqueeze all the inferiour orders of the 
clergy, is (for I have had particular means of be- . 
ing acquainted with it) nearly equal to all the 
other opprefltons together, exercifed by muffulmen 
over the unhappy members of the Oriental churcK. 
It is a great deal to fuppofe that even the prefent 
Caftle would nominate bilhops for the Roman 
church of Ireland, with a religious regard for its 
w^elfare. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps they dare 
not do it. 

But fuppofe them to be as well inclined as I 
know that I am, to do the catholicks all kind of 
juftice, I declare I would not, if it were in my 
power, take that patronage on ^iiyfelf..— I know I 
ought not to do it. I belong to another commu- 
nity; and it would be intolerable ufurpation for mc 

to 
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to afFeft fuch authority, where I conferred no be-*^ 
nefit, or even if I did confer (as in fome degree 
the feraglio does) temporal advantages. But, al* 
lowing that the prefent Caftle finds itfelf fit to ad-^ 
minifter the government of a church which they 
folemnly fbrfwear^ and forfwear with very hard 
words and many evil epithets, and that as o/ten a5 
they qualify themfelves for the power which is to 
give this very patronage, or to give any thing elft 
that they defire; yet they cannot enfure them* 
felves that a man like the late Lord Chefterfield ^ 
will not fucceed to them. This man, while he was 
duping the credulity of papifts with fine words in 
private, and commending their good behaviour 
during a rebellion in Great Britain, (as it well Ao^ 
ferved to be commended and rewarded) was ca-* 
pable of urging penal laws againft them in a fpeech 
from the throne, and of ftimulating with pfovo^- 
catives the wearied and half-exhaufted bigotry of 
the then parliament of Ireland. They fet to work> 
but they were at a lofe what to do ; for they had 
already almoft gone through evety contrivance 
which could wajie the i)igour of their country : but^ 
after much ftruggle, they produced a child of their 
old age, the fhocking and unnatural act about mar^ 
riages, which tended to finilh the fcheme for nfiak- 
ing the people not offly two diftinft patties for 
ever, but keeping them as two diftinft fpecies in 
the fame land. Mr.. Gardiner's humanity was 

U 2 fhockcd 
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Aocktd at it, as one of the worft parts of tfisil 
truly barbarous fyftexn, if one could well fettle the 
prefercncej where almoft all the parts were out# 
rages on the rights of humanity 9. and the laws of 
nature^ 

Suppofe an atheift, playing tTit part of a bigot ^ 
fiiouEd be in power again in that country, do you 
believe that he would faithfully and reHgioufly ad- 
!minifter the truft of appointing paftors to a church, 
which, wanting erery other fupport, ftands in ten^ 
fold need of minifters who- will be dear to th^ 
people committed to their charge, and who witt 
fexercife a really paternal authority amongft them? 
But if tfhe fuperiour power was always fn a difpofi- 
tion to difpenfe confcientioufly, and like an up- 
right truftec and guardian of thefe rights which 
he holds for thofe wfth whom he is at variance, 
has he the capacity and means of doing it ? Ho'^ 
can the lord lieutenant form the leaft judgment of 
their merits, fo as to difcern which of the popiflt 
priefts IS fit to be made a biffibp? It cannot be: 
the idea is ridiculous.— He wiH hantf them over to^ 
lords Beutenants of counties, juftices of the peace, 
and other perfons, who, for the purpofe of vexing' 
and turning to derifion this miferable people, wilf 
pick out the worft and moft obnoxious they catt 
find amongft the clergy to fet over the reft. Who-' 
ever is compI»ned agaihft by his brother , will be 
conlidered as perfecUted : Whoever is cenfured t^jT 
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his fuperiour, will be looked upon as oppreffed : 
Whoever is carelefs in his opinions, and lopfe ij^ 
his morals, will be called a liberal man, and wi^ 
be fi^ppofed to have incurred hatred, becaufe hf 
was not a bigot. Informers, taje-bearers, perverff 
and obftinate men, flatterers, who turn their back 
upon their flock, and coiy t the proteftant gentle- 
men of the country, will he the objeds of prefer- 
ment. And then I run no riflt in foretelling, that 
whatever order, quiet, ?uxd morality you have in 
the country, will be lolL A popilh qlergy, whp 
are p.Qt reftrained by the moft auttere fubordina^ 
tion, will become a nuifance, a real publipk griev- 
ance of the heavieft kind, in any country that en- 
tertains them: arid inftcad of the great benefit 
which Jrela^d 4p^> ^^d has long derived from 
them, if they are educated without any idea of 
difcipKne and obedience, and then put under bi- 
ihops, who (J30 not 9wt their flation to their goo4 
opinio^, and whom they cannot refpeft, that na- 
tion will fee difbprcjer^, of which, bad as things are, 
it has yet no idea* I do not fey this, as thinking 
the leading men ijn Ireland would exercife thi? 
truft worfe than others. Not at alj, J>To man, no 
fet of men Uving are fit to adminifter the ^flairs, 
or regulate the interiour gecopomy pf a ^hprCh to 
lyhich they are enemies, 

As to government, if I might recoinmend a prUr 

4?pt (paytipn tp them, — h wqx^d be^ tq jnnovat^ 
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as little as poffible, upon fpecuktion, in eftiibliflx- 
ments, from which, as they ftand, they experience 
no material inconvenience to the repofe of the 

4 

country, — quieta non movere — I could fay a great 
deal more ; but I am tired ; and am afraid your 
lordfhip is tired too. I have not fat to this letter 
a fingle quarter of an hour without interruption. 
It has grown long, and probably contains many 
repetitions, from my total want of leifure to digeft 
and confolidate my thoughts : and as to my cx- 
preffions, I could wifh to be able perhaps to mea- 
fure them more exacUy. But my intentions are 
fair, and I certainly mean to offend nobody. 



# 



Thinking over this matter more maturely, I 
fee no reafon for altering my ot)inion in any part. 
The aft, as far a^ it goes, is good undoubtedly. 
It amounts, I think, very nearly to a toleratioriy 
with refpeft to religious ceremonies ; but it puts a 
new bolt on civil rights, and rivets it to the old 
one, in fuch a manner, that neither, I fear, will be 
eafily loofened. What I could have wiftied would 
be, to fee the civil advantages take the lead ; the 
other oi a religious toleration, I conceive, would 
follow (in a manner) of courfe. From what I 
liave obferved, it is pride^ ^^rroganee, and a Ijpirit 
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irf domination, and not a bigotted fpiHt of feli- 
gion, that has caufdd and kept up thofe oppreffivB 
ftatutes. . I am furie I have known thdfe w^ho have 
oppreffed papifts in their civil rights, exceedingly 
indulgent to them in their religious ceremonies^ 
and who really wifhed them to continue catho>- 
licks, in order 16 furnifti pretences' for oppreffion* 
Thefe perfons never faw a man (by converting) 
efcape out of their power, but with grudging and 
regret. I have known men, to whom I am not 
uncharitable in fayitig, (though they are dead) 
that they would have become papifts in order to 
opprefe proteftants j if, being proteftants, it was 
not in their power to opprefs papifts. It is injut- 
tice, and not a miftaken confcience, that has been 
the principle of perfecution, at leaft as far as it has 
fallen under my <Jbfervatxon, However, as I be- 
gan, fo I end. I do not J^now the n^ap of the 
country. Mr. OardSner, wlio condufts this great^ 
and difficult work, and thofe who fupport him, 
are better judges of the bufinefs than I can pretend 
to be, who have not fet my foot in Ireland thefe 
fixteen years, I have b^n ^ven to underftand, 
that I am not conftdered as a friend to that coun- 
try : and I know that pains have beepi taken to 
Icffen the credit that I ipight have had there, 

I am fo convinced of the weaknefe of interfering 
in any bufinefs, ^thoiut the opinion of the people 
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in whofo bufiiUdfs I interfere^ that I do' not know 
bow to acquit myfelf of what I have now done.— « 
( have the honour to be^ v^ith high regard and 
efteem. 

My Lord, 

Your lordflxip^s moft obedLenti 

And humble fcrvant, &c, 
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LETTER, 

......... - . ; . 

X 

MY DEAR SIR, 

YOUR remembrance of mc, with fentiments^ 
of fo much kindnefs, has given me the moft 
fincere fatisfaftipn* It perf^fliy agrees with the 
friendly and hofpitable reception which my {on 
jarnd I received from you, fome time lince, wheu 
after an abfence of twenty-two years, I had the 
Jiappinefs of embracing you, ampng my few fur- 
viving friends. 

I really imagined that I Ihould not again inte- 
reft myfelf in any publick bufinels. I had, to the 
bell of my moderate faculties, paid my club to the 
fociety, which I was born in Xoinc way or other 
to ferve ; and I thought I had a right to put ou 
' my night-gown and flippers, and wiih a cheerful 
evening to the good company I muft leave behind. 
But if pur refolutions of vigour and exertion are 
fo often broken pr procraftinat^d in the execution^ 
J think we may b? ij;^cvifed, if we are not very 
punftual jn fulfilling our engagements to ' indo* 
Je^ce and ina£tiyityt I have indeed no power of 
gclion J and am ^Impft a cripple, even with regard 

to 
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to thinking : but you dcfcend with force into the 
ftagnant pool ; and you caufe fuch a fermentation, 
as to cure at leaft: ofleTinpptEnt creature of his j 
lamcnefs, though it cannot enable him either to 
run or to wreftle. 

You fee by the paper * I take that I am likely to 
be long, with malice prepenfe. You have brought 
under my view a fubject, always difficult, at prefent 

critical. --It Has filled my 'thoughts, which I wHU 

to lay open to you with the clearnefe and iimpli* 
dty which your frtehdfliip demands from me, I 
thank you for the confHtiunication of your ideas* 
I fhould be ftill more pleafcd if they had been more 
yotit own. What you hint, I believe to be the 
cafe; that if you had not deferred to the judg^ 
ment of others, our opinions would not' differ 
more materially at this day, than they did when 
we ufed to confer on the fame fubjeft, fo many 
years ago. If I ftill perfevere in my old opinions, 
it is no fmall comfort to me, that it is not with 
regard to doftrines properly your^, that I difeover 
my indocility. 

The cafe upon which your letter of the i oth of 
December turns, is hardly before me with precifiori 
cnough,to enable me to form any very certain judg-* 
ment upon it. It feems to be fome phn of fqrthef 
indulgence propofed for the catholicks of Ireland^ 
You obferve, that your *^ general principles a|^ 

* The lettqr Is written on folio fheets. 
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*^not Chin^ed^ b«t that f/Vr/^j ^j/i^ drcumjiances are 
^^ altered/* I pei'f€<91y agree with you^ that tknes 
irid ciftrumftahceS, confidered with reference to 
the publkk^ dugfe^ Vetfy -much to govern our con- 
duel; though I am far from flighting, when ap- 
pKed With difctetion to tlibfe circuraiiances, gene- 
f al prixicipks and ina:tims of pcdicy^ I cannot help 
Dbfervifag, however, that you have iaid Tather lefi 
iipon the itiapplicabiiity of your own dd priiacipks 
to the cwcumjhances that are likely to influence yosur 
condud ag^infi the&' principles, than df the ^ne^ 
rd maxinifg df ftate^ which I can very readily be* 
Ifeve not to have g5reat weight with yon per- 
fonafly^ , . *. . 

- In my prefent ftate di impcrfecl: irtformjttioi^ 
you wifl pafdon the erronrs into which I may eafily 
feiL The princi|)les you lay down are, ** that the 
"*' Roman catholicks feould enjoy every thing nn^ 
^^ d^r the ftate, but fiiould not be the Jiate iifelf.*^ 
And you add, ** that when you exclude them from 
hesn^aphriafthejlate^ you rather conform to 
the fpirit 6f the age, than to any abftraft doc- 
*^ trine ;^* but you* confider the conftitution as al- 
ready eftabliflied— that our ftate is proteftant. •* ft 
** was <ieclared fo at the revolution. It was fi> 
^* provided in the afts for fettling the fucceflion of 
the crown : — the king's coronation oath was en- 
joined, in order to keep it fo. The king, as firft 
^' magiftrate of the ftate, is obliged to take the 
I *«oath 
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*' oath of abjuration;* and to fubfcribc tlie decisis 
** ration ; and, by lawi fubfequent, every othef 
*' magiftrate and member of the ftate, legiflative 
^^ and executive, are bound under the fame obli-» 
*' gation.** 

As to the plan to which thefe maddmsl are ap- 
pCed, I cannot fpeak, as I told you, pofitively about 
it* Becaufe, neither from your letter, nor iirom 
any mformation I have been able to collect, do I 
find any thmg fettled, either on the part of the 
Roman catholicks themfelves, or on that of any 
perfons who may wifh to conduct their affairs in 
parliament* But if I have leave to conjedhxrei. 
Ibmething is in agitation towards admitting them, 
under certain qualifications^ to h^VQfomeJhare in the 
ele<Etion of members of parliament. This I under« 
fiand is the fcheme of thofe who are entitled to 
come within your defcription of perfons of con- 
fideration, property, and character; and firmly 
attached to the king and conftitution, as by " law 
•* eftablifiied, with a grateful fenfe of your former 
*' conceflions, and a patient reliance on the benig- 
•^ nity of parliament, for the further mitigation of 
*' the laws that ftill affect them." — As to the iow> 
thoughtlei3> wild and profligate, who have joined 
themfelves with thofe of other profeffions, but of 
the fame charafter j you are not to imagine, that, 

* A fmall crrour offadt as to the abjuration oafh ; Ibtit o'f nd 
^irnportanca in the arg[iimettt. 

for 
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for a Ihoment) I can fuppofe theor to be met^ with 
any thing dfe than the manly and enlightened 
energy of a firm government, fupported by the 
united efforts of all virtuous men, if ever their pro- 
ceedings fhould become fo confiderable as to de-T 
mand its notice. I really think that fuch affoda- 
tions fhould be cruflied in their very commence- 
ment. 

Setting, therefore, this cafe out of the queftion, 
it becomes an objeft of very ferious confideration, 
whether, becaufe wicked men of various delcrip- 
tions are engaged in feditious courfes, the rational, 
fober, and valuable part of one defcription Ihould 
not be indulged in their fober and rational expec- 
tations ? You, who have looked deeply into the 
ipirit of the popery laws, muft be perfedly fenfible,^ 
that a great part of the prefent mifchief, which we 
abhor in common (if it at all exifts) has arifen from 
them. Their declared objedt was to reduce the 
catholicks of Ireland to a miferable populace, with^i 
out property, without eftimation, without educa- 
tion. The profeffed object was to deprive the few 
men who, in fpite of thofe laws, might hold cm: 
obtain any property amongft them, of all fort of 
influence or authority over the reft. They divided 
the nation into two diftind bodies, without com- 
mon- intereft, fympathy, or connexion. One of 
thefe bodies was to poffefs all the frahchifes, all the 
property, all the education : the other was to be 

compofed 
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compofed of cirairafs of water and cutter ddutt 
&>r them. Are we td be aftoniibed^ when, by ihesi 
efibrts df.fo much Viokuce in conqueft, and ib 
rnndt poUcf in regohtioil^ contmiied without in-' 
tenniflkm for near an hiindred yfears, wd had re<* 
doced them to a mob$ thstt wiienever diey came 
to ad at aU^ ^nanyof them would aci exactly like 
a mob, without tetnper, ineafure, dr forefight? 
Surely it might tae ysSt now a matter <^ temperate 
diicuffion, whether yQU ought not to aj^iy a re^ 
medy^ to the real caufi: of the tvih If the difbider 
you ipeak of be real atid confiddrabl^ you ought 
to raife an ariftocratick intereft ^ that is, an inte-s 
reft of property and educadbn aihongft them : and 
to ftrengthen by every prudefnt means,^ the autho- 
tity and influence 4rf men of that defctiption. ^Jt 
will dcfervd your feeft thoughts^ toeisamine whe- 
ther this can be done without giving fiidi perfons 
the means: of demonfirating to the reft, that £bme^ 
thing more h to be got by their temperate con<* 
dud, than^ can be expend froln the w3d and 
feniHefs proje^, of thofe, who do nqt bdong to 
th^ir hddy, who have no intei^d in their well be^ 
ing, and only wiQi to ma^ them l^e dupes of 
their turbulent ambition. . - ^ ; 

If the abfiird perfons you mention • find Ho way 
of providing for liberty, but by orerturtisig this 
happy ccmftitution, and. introducing a framick dc* 
mocracy, let us take care how. we preveni; better 
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:people> from any rational expeftations of partak- 
ing in the benefits of that conftitution as itjiands>. 
The maxims you eftablifli cut the matter fliort. 
.They have no fort of connexion with the good or 
■the ill behaviour of the perfons who feek relief, or 
^yith the proper or improper means by which they 
feek it. They form a peifpetual bar to all pleas and 
to all expedtationlSr \ • ,; '■ ' 

:^ You begin by aflerting, that ^*:the CathoKcks 
ought to enjoy all things under theftate, but /that 
they ought not to bejhejiaie.** A pofition which; 
Ibelieve? in t;he latter .part of it, and in the lati* 
tude there expreffed,no maaof :ix)mmpnfenfe has 
ever thought proper to dispute r becaufe the con- 
trary implies, that the ftate ought to be in them 
exclujih)ely. But before you have finifhed the line, 
you exprefs yourfelf as if the other member of 
your propofitipn^ namely, that " they ought not 
** to be a part of the ftate,^' were; neceflkrily in- 
cluded in the firft — Whereas I conceive it to be as 
different, as a part is from the whole; that is juft 
as different as poffible. I know indeed, that it ia 
common with thofe who talk very diflferently from 
you, that is with heat and animofi^ty, to confound 
thofe things, and to argue the admiffion of the ca- 
tholicks into any, however minute and fubord!- 
nate, parts of the ftate, as a furrender into their 
hands of the whole government of the kingdom. 
To them I have nothing at aU to fay. 

Vol. VI. X Wifliing 
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' Wi^ng to proceed with a deliberative fyhiit 
and temper in (o raj ierious a queftion, I fhall zU 
tempt to analyze, as well as I can, the princidie^ 
you lay down, in order to fit them for the grafp 
of an underfianding fo little comprehenfive as mine 
—*State'—*Ptoteftant'—« Revolution/ Thefe are 
terms, which, if not wcS explained, may lead us 
into many errours. In the word State^ I conceive 
then is much ambiguity. The ftate is fometimes 
uied to fignify ibe wb§le commonweabbj compre« 
bending all its orders, with the ieveral privileges 
belonging to each. Sometimes it fignifies only the 
higbir ami ruiing fart o( tike commonwealth} which 
we commonly call #Af GMvrmn^iff. Inthefirftfenfe, 
to be under the ftate, but not the ftatc itfelf, nor 
any part rf iV, that is to be nothing at all in die 
commcHiwealth, is afituation perfedtiy intelligible: 
but to thofe who fill that fituation^ not very plea- 
fant, when it b underftood. It is a ftate of mil 
fervitude by the Tcry force of the definition.. 5^- 
varum nan eft rtfpubHca^ is a very old and a very 
true maxim. This fervitude, which makes men 
JtAjeil to a ftate without being citizens j may be 
more or lefs tolerable from many circumftances : 
but thefe circumftances, more or lefs favourable^ 
do not alter the nature of the thing. The mfld* 
nefi by which abfcdute mafters exercife their do- 
minion, leaves them mafters ftilL We may talk a 
litde prefently of the manner in which the majo 

— rity 
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tity of the peoi^e of Ireland (the cl^olicks) ^t 
afFeded by thisi fituation ; which at prefent u:^ 
doubtedly is theirs^ and which you ate of opinit^ 
ought fo to continue for ever. 

la the other fenfe of the word SfaUy by whidi il 
tinderftood the Supreme Government onljy I muft 
pbferve this upon the queftion : that to exdudd 
whole elaffes of men entirely from this part of g6* 
Ternment, cannot be coniidered as ahfolute Jlaverji. 
It only implies a lower and degraded ftate of dti* 
zenfliip; fuch is (with more or lefs ftri<Ebie&) the 
condition of all countries, in which an hereditiiry 
nobility pofefe the exclufive rule. This may be 
tio bad mode of government ; provided that the 
perfonal authority of individual noblea be kept in 
due bounds, that their cabals and faftions are 
guarded againft with a fevere vigilance, and that 
the people, (who have no fliare in granting thelt 
Own money) are fubjefted to but light imppfitionSi 
and are other wife treated with attention, and with 
indulgence to their humour^ and prejudices. 

The repUblick of Venice is one ofthofc wWch 
ftridtiy confines all the great fundions and offices, 
fuch as are trulyy?/?/^*funcHons and7?tf/^-offices, to* 
thofe who, by hereditary right or admiffion, are 
lioble Venetians. But there are n>any offices, and 
fome of them not mean nor unprofitable, (that of 
chancellor is one) which are rcferved for the Citta^ 
dinu Of thefe all citizens of Venice are capaWeJ 

X 2 The 
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The inhabitants of the Terra firnuxy who are mers 
fubjecls of conqueft, that is, as you exprefs it, un- 
der the ftate,but " not a part of it,'* are not, how^- 
cver, fubjefts in fo very rigorous a fenfe as not to 
be Capable of numberle& filbordinate employ tnents. 
I( is indeed one of the advantages attending the 
narrow bottom of their ariftoeracy (narrow a& 
compared with their acquired dominions, other-, 
wife broad enough) that an exdufion from fiich 
employments cannot poflibly be made amongfl: 
their fubjccls. There are, befides, advantages in 
dates fo conftituted, by which thofe who are con- 
fideredas of an inferiour race, are indemnified for 
their exdufion from the government and from, 
nobler employments. In all thefe countries, either 
by exprefs law, or by ufage more operative, the 
nofaie cafts are almoft univerfaHy,. in their turn, ex- 
duded from commerce, manufachire, farming o£ 
land^ and in general from all lucrative civil profef* 
lions. The nobles have the monopoly erf honour. 
The plebeians a monopoly of all the means of ac» 
quiring wealth. Thus fome fort of a balance is 
formed among conditions ; a fort of compenfation 
is furniflied to thofe, who, in a Hmted fenfe^ arc- 
excluded from the government of the ftate. 

Between the extreme of ^i total exdufion^ to which 
your maxim goes, and an univerfal unmodified ca- 
pacity^ to which the fanaticks pretend, there 2x6 
many different degrees and flages, and a great va- 
riety 
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riety of temperaments, upon which prfidence may 
give full fcope to its exertions. For you knoW 
that the dedfions of prudence (contrary to the fyC 
tern of the infane reafoners) differ from thofe of 
judicature: and that almoft all the former are d&-". 
termined on the more or the lefe, the earlier or thcf 
later, and on a balance of advantage^and incohVe*> 
jttience, of good and eyiL x 

In all confidferations which turn upon the quefi> 
tion of vefting or continuing the ftate folely -and^ 
exdufivcly in fome one defcription of citizens ? 
prudent legiflators will confider, how far the gene-^ 
ralform and principles of their commonwealth renden 
it Jit to be caji into an oligarchical Jhape^ or to remain 
always in it. We know that the governn>iBnt o£ 
Ireland {the fame as the Britifh) is not in ij:s con^ 
fiitution wholly ariftocratkal; and as it is not fucb 
in its form, fo neither is it in its fpirit. If it iad 
been inveterately ariftocratical, exclufions might be 
more patiently fubmitted to. The lot of one pic-, 
heiati would be the lot of all ; and an habitual re- 
verence and admiration of certain families, might 
];nake the people content to fee government wholl/ , 
iji hands to whom it feemed naturally to belong*^ 
But our conftitution has a plebeian member ^ whick 
ibjrmis an eflential integrant part of it. A plebeiair 
qUgajchy is a monfter : and no people, not abfoi 
lutely domeftick or predial flaves, will long enduref 
It. The proteftants of Ireland arc not alone fuffi- 

X 3 cicntly. 
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dcntly the people to form a democracy; smd they 
are too numerous to anfwer the ends and purpofes of 
an ^rifiocracy. Admiration^ that firft fource of obe- 
4ience9 can be only the claim or the impofhire of 
the few. I hdd it to be ahfolutdy impofliUe for two 
9uUioii9 of pl^dans, compoiing certainly, a very 
clear and dedded majority in that dais, to become 
lb far in love with fix or {even hundred thouiand 
of their fdlow-dtizens (to all outward appearance 
plebeians like themfdves, and many of them tradef- 
ipen, fervants, and otherwife inferiour to fome of 
them) as to fee with fatisfadlion, or even with pa- 
tience, an exdufive power vefted in them, by which 
eotifiituthnaUy they become the abfolute mafters; 
and by the manners derived from thdr circum* 
ftancGSy muft he capable of exercifing upon them, 
daily and hourly, an infulting and vexatious fupe« 
riority. Ndther are the majority of the Irifh in- 
demnified (as in fome ariftocrades) for this ftate 
of humiliating vaflalage (often inverting the na- 
ture of things and relations) by having the lower 
walks of induftry wholjy abandoned to them. 
They are rivalled, to fay the leaft of the matter, 
in every laborious and lucrative courfe of Ufe: 
while every franchife, every honour, every truft, 
efvery place down to the very lowed and leaft con- 
fidential (befides whole profeiBBons) is referved for 
the mafter caft. 

Our conftitution is not made for great, general, 

and 



smd profcriptf ve exdufiona; fooner or lat^r it will 
defhroy them, or they will defiroy the conftitution. 
In our conftitution there has always been a differ-* 
ence between afrancbtfe and an tffice^ and between 
the papadty for the one and for the other. Fran- 
chifes were fuppofed to belong to the/ub/effj as a 
Jubjedj and not as a member of the fffverning part of 
$hejlate4 The policy of government has confider- 
ted them as things very different: for whilft par-* 
liament excluded by the teft adls (and for a while 
ithefe teft ads were not a dead letter, as now they 
are in England) protefi&nt diffenters from all civil 
and military employmoits, they ne^r Uuched their 
right of voting for members of parliament ^ or fitting in 
either hmfe\ a point I ftate, not as a^^ovifig or 
condemning, with regard to them<, the meafure of 
<xclufion from employments, but to prove that the 
diftindion has been admitted in legiflatore^ as, \ti 
truth, it is founded in reafcm. 

I will not here examine, whether the prific^^ 
of the Britiih j[the Irilb]] conftitution, be wife of 
not. I muft affume that they are; and that thofe 
who partake the francbifes which make it^ pariafcd 
of a benefit. They who are excluded from votes 
(under proper qualifications inherent in the confti^ 
tutioniiiat gives them) are excluded^ not from the 
^ate^ but from the Britijh conftitution. They cannot 
by 4ny poftibility, whilft they hear its praifes con-* 
tinually rung in their ears^ and are prefent.at the 
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declaration which is fo generally and fo bravely 
made by thofe who pofiefs the privilege — that the 
beft blood in their veins ought to be ihed, to pre- 
fcrvc their iharein it; they, the disfranchifed part, 
cannot, I fay, think themfelves in an happy ftate, 
to be utterly excluded from all its dired and all its 
confequential advantages. The popular part of the 
confUtution muft be to them, by far the moft odi- 
ous part of it. To them it is not an a^ual, and, 
if pofiible, ftill lefs a virtual reprefentation. It is 
indeed the direct contrary. It is power unlimited, 
placed in the hands of an adverfe defcription, be^ 
caufe it is. an adverfe defcription. And if they who 
compofe the pavileged body have not an intereft, 
they u^uft but too frequently have motives of pride,, 
pallion, petulance, peevilh jealoufy, or tyrannick 
fufpicion,to urge thein to treat the excluded people 
with contempt and rigour. 

Thb is not a mere, theory; though whUft men 
arc went ^t is a theory that cannot be falfe. I do 
not defir^ to revive all the particulars in my me- 
mory ; I yfiik them to fleep for ever; but it is im- 
poffible I ftipuld . wholly forget what happened iu 
fonie parts^ of Ireland^ ^ith very few and Ihort in- 
termiffions, from the y^ar 1761 to the year i766y 
both inclufiye. In a country of miferable police, 
paflingfrom the extremes of laxity to the extremes 
of rigour, among a neglected, and therefore difor-' 
derly populacer-if any difturbance or fedition, 

from 
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from any grievance real or imaginary, happened 
to arife, it was prefently perverted from its true 
nature, often criminal enough in itfelf to draw 
upon it a fevere appropriate punifliment ; it was 
metamorphofed into a confpiracy againft theftate, 
and profecuted as fuch. Amongft the catholicks, 
as being by far the moft numerous and the moft 
wretched, all forts of offenders againft the laws 
muft couimonly be found. The punifhment of low 
people for the offences Uifual among low people, 
would warrant no inference againft any defcrip- 
tions of religion or of politicks. Men .of conlider- 
ation from their age, their profeflion, or their cha?' 
ta&er ; men of proprietary landed eftates, fubftan- 
tial renters, opulent merchants, phyficians, and ti- 
tular bilhops, could not eafily be fufpeded of riot 
in open day, or of nochirnal aflfemblies for the pur- 
pofe of pulling down hedges, making breaclies in- 
park;wails, firing barns, maiming' cattle, and out- 
rages of a fimilar naturej which characterize ' the 
diforders of an oppreffed 6r a licentioxis populace. 
But when the evidence given on the trial for fuch^ 
mifdemeanours, qualified them as o^ert afls'djf 
hi^ treafon, and when witneffe^ were found (fiich' 
witnefTes as they were) to depofe to the taking of 
oaths of ' allegiance by the rioters to the king of 
France, to their being paid by his moiiey, and em- 
bodied and exercifed under his officers, to over- 
turn the ftate for the purpofes of that' potentate; 

in 
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in that cafe, the rioters might (if the witnefs wad 
believed) be fuppofed only the troops, and perfon^ 
more reputable, the leaders and commanders in 
fuch a rebellion. All clafies in the obpoxioiis dcr 
fcription, who cpuld not be fufped(pd. in the lower 
crime of riot, might be involved in the odiums in 
the fufpicion, and fometimes in the punilhment, 
of a higher and far more crimmal fpede^ of offence. 
Thefe proceedings did not arife from wy one of 
the popery laws fince repealed, but from this dxi' 
cumftance, that when it anfwered the purpofes of 
an election party, or a malevolent perfbn of influ^i 
ence to forge fuch plots, the people had no protect 
tion. The people of that defcription have no hold 
on the gentlemen who afpire to be popular repre^ 
fbntatives* The candidates neither lov^ nor rc-^ 
fped:, nor fear them, individually or coUedively^ 
I do not think this evil (an evil amongft a thou^ 
iand others) at this day entirely over; for I cob* 
ceive I have lately feen fome indication of a difpo* 
£tion perfedly fimilar to the old pne; that is^ a 
difpofition to c^rry the imputation of qrimes from 
perfons to defcriptions, and wholly to aker the. 
charader and quality of the offences themfdves. 

This uniyerfal exduiion feems to me a ferious 
evil — ^becaufe many collateral oppreflions, befide* 
what I have juft now ftated, have a^ifen from iC< 
In things of this nature, it would not be either eafy 
or proper to quote chapter and verfb} but I have 

great 
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great toifon to bdieycy particufaarly fince the oc- 
tennial ad, that feveral have refufed at all to let 
theu: lands to roman catholicks; becaufe it- would 
b hx difs^ them from promoting fuch interelU 
in counties as they were indined to favour. They 
who confider ajfo the ftate of all forts of tradef^ 
OKxiy ihopkeejkTs, and particularly pubUcans in 
towns, muft f0on difcem the difadvantages under 
which thofe labour who have no votes. It cannot 
be otherwife, whilft the fpirit of elections, and the 
tendencies of human nature continue as they arc* 
If property be artificially feparated from franchife, 
the firanchiie muft in ihme way or other, and in 
ibme proportion, naturally attrad property to it. 
Many are the collateral di£aidvantages, amongft a 
prruil^ed people, which muft attend on thofe who 
have no privileges. 

Among the rich each individual^ with or with- 
out a frandxile^ is of importance; the poor and 
the middling are no otherwife fo, than as they ob- 
tain feme coUeftive capacity, and can be aggregat- 
ed to fome corps. If legal way& are ilot found, il- 
l^al win be reforted toj and feditious dubs and 
confederacies, fuch as no man living holds in great- 
er horrour than I do, will grow and flouriflv, in 
%)ite, I am afraid, of any thing which can be done 
to prevent the eviL Lawful enjoyment is the 
fiireft method to prevent unlawful gratification. 
Where there is property, there will be leik theft; 

where 
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where there is msurriage^ there will alway&^bd Ids 
fornication. .- . . : . i ! .. 

I have (aid enou^ of the queftion of ftate, as it 
affeRs the pe$pk^ merely a§ fucb. But it is compH'^' 
cated with a political /queftion relative tardigion, 
to which it is very jiecei&ry I ihould fay fome* 
thing; becaufe the term Pr^^ow/,. which you ap.^ 
ply, is too general for the conduiions which one of 
your accurate underftanding would wiih to dntw 
from it; and becaufe a great deal of .'argument 
will depend on the ufe that is made of that term. 

It is noi a fundamental part dF the iettlemfsnt at. 
the revolution, that= the iHte fhould be proteftant* 
without any qualification of the term. W^th a qua-: 
Mfication it is unquefiionably true;* not in all . it& 
bititude. With the quali£kati6n,.it was true JMsfore^ 
the revolution. Our predecefibrs in legifladon were 
not fo irrational (hot to fay^ impious)^ . to ibrm 
an operofe ecdefiaftical efiabli{hment,.^and.even.to ' 
render the fiate itfelf in foine degree iubfervient 
to it, when their religion (if fuch it might heL call- 
ed) was nothing but a mere negation of fome other 
-^-without any pofitive i4ea . cither of dbdmne, 
difcipline, worfhip, or morals, in the fcheme which 
they profefied themfelvas, and which they impofed 
upon others, even. under penalties and incapac^ities 
-*— No! li^o! This never could have been done even 
by rcafonable athdfts. They who think religion 
of no importance to the ftate have abandoned it 

to 
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to the corrfcience, or caprice, - of* the individual ; 
they make no ! provifidn for it whatfoever, but 
leave every duhto xxiake^ or not, a voluntary con- 
tribution: ik)wa!rds its fupport, .according to their 
fancies . This would be confiftent. The other al- 
ways : appeared to me to be a monfter of contradic- 
tion and abfurdSty. It was for that reafon, that 
fome years ago I ftrenuoufly oppofed the clergy 
who petitioned, to the number of about three 
hundred, to be freed from the fubfcription to the 
thirty-nine articles, without propofingitofubftituter 
any other in their place. There never has been a 
religion cjf the ftate {the few years of the parlia- 
ment only excepted) but that of the epif copal ehurth 
rf England \ the epifcopal church of England, be- 
fore the reformation, connefled with the fee of 
Rome, iince then, difconne^d and protefting 
agaihft fome of her dodlrines, and againft.the whole 
of her authority, as binding in our national church: 
Bor did the fundamental laws of this kingdom (in 
Ireland tt has been the fame) ever knov/, at any 
period, any other church as an objed of ejiablijh^ 
nient'y or iii that light, any other proteftant reli- 
gipn, Nay our proteftant toleration itfelf at the re- 
volution, and until within a few years, required a 
iign^ttirQ of thirty-fix, and a part of the thirty- 
feventh, out of the thirty-nine articles. So little 
idea had they at the revolution of ejlablijbing^^xo- 
teftantifm indefinitely, that they did not inde- 
finitely 
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finitely iterate it under that name. I do not mean 
to pndfe that (bridneis, where nothing more thad 
merely reli^ons toleration is concerned. Tolera* 
tion bdng a part of moral and political prudence^ 
ought to be tender and large. A tderaht govern* 
ment ought not to be too fcrupuloiis in its invef* 
tigations; but may bear without blame^ not only 
very ill-grounded do&rines, but even many things 
that are pofitively vices, where they are adulta et 
prdvalida. The good of the commonwealth is the 
rule which rides over the reH^ and to this every 
other muft completely fubmit. ' ^ ' 

The church of Scotland knows as little of pro- 
teftantifm undefined^ as the church of England and 
Ireland do. She has by the articles of union fc*» 
cured to herfelf the perpetual efiabliihment of tbi 
ConfeJJion of Faith ^ and the frejbyterian church go« 
vernment. In England, even during the tfoubled 
interregnum, it was not thought fit to eftablifli a 
negative religion ; but the parliament fettled the 
frejbyterian^ as the church difcipline\ the Direftwy^ 
as the rule of publick worjhip ; and the Wijimnfter 
catechifm^ as the inftitute oi faith. This is to ihew^ 
that at no time was the proteftant religion undi* 
fined^ eftablifhed here, or any where elfe, as I be- 
lieve. I am fure that when the three religions 
were eftablifhed in Germany, they weJre exprelsly 
charafterized and declared to be the Evangelick^ 
the Reformed^ and the Catbolick ; each of which has 

its 
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itsconfeffion of £uth^ and its fettled cfifcipline; fo 
that you always may know the beft and the word 
of them, to enable you to make the moft of what 
is good, and to corred or to qualify, or to guard 
againft whatever may feem evU or dangerous, ' 

As to the coronation oath, to which you allude, 
as oppofite to admitting a roman catholick to the 
uie of any franchife whatfoever, 1 cannot think 
that the king would be perjured if he gave his 
affent to any regulation which parliament might 
think fit to make, with regard to that a&ir. The 
king is bound by law, as clearly fpecified in feveral 
ads of parliament, to be in communion with the 
church of England. It is a part of the tenure 
by which he holds his crown ; and though no pro- 
vifion was made till the revolution, which could be 
called pofitive and valid in law, to afcertain this 
great principle; I have always confidered it as in 
fa6t fundamental, that the king of England fhould 
be of the chriftian religion, according to the na- 
tional legal church for the time being. I conceive 
it was fo before the reformation. Since the refor- 
madon it became doubly ncceflary; b/scaufe the 
king is the head of that church ; in fome fort an 
ecdefiaftical perfon ; and it would be incongruous 
and abfurd, to have the head of the church of one 
faith, and the members of another. The king may 
inherit the crown as 2l prote/lant^ but he cannot bold 
it according to law, without being a proteftant ff 
the church of England. 
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Before we take it for granted, that the king is 
bound by his coronation oath, not to admit any 
of his catholick fubjefts to the rights and liberties, 
which ought to belong to them as Engliflimen 
(not as religionifts) or to fettle the conditions or 
proportions of fuch admiffion by an act of parlia- 
ment, I wifh you to place before yotir eyes that 
oath itfelf, as it is fettled in the aft of William and 
Mary. 

" Will you to the utmoft of your {Jower main- 

1 2 3 

" tain — The laws of God, the true profeffion of the 

4 

** gofpel — and the proteftant reformed religion as 

** // is ejiahlijhed by law. — And will you preferve 
unto bijhops and clergy, and the churches com- 
mitted to /A^ir charge, all fuch rights and pri- 
vileges as by law do, or (hall appertain to them, 
or any of them. — All this I promife to do." 

Here are the coronation engagements of the 
king. In them I do not find one word to preclude 
his majefty from confenting to any arrangement 
which parliament may make with regard to the 
civil privileges of any part of his fubjeds. 

It may not be amifs, on account of the light 
which it will throw on this difcuflion, to look a 
little more narrowly into the matter of that oath 
•'f— in order to difcover how far it has hitherto ope- 
rated, or how far in future it ought to operate, 

^ as 
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as a bar to any proceedings of the crown 2tnd par- 
lianient in favour of thofe, againft whom it may 
be iuppofed that the king has engaged to fupport 
the proteftant church of England, in the two king- 
doms, in which it is eftablilhed by law. Firft, the 
king fwears he will maintain to the utmoft of his 
power, " the laws of God/' I fuppofe it means 
the natural moral laws. — Secondly, he fwears to 
maintain " the true profeffion of the gofpel.*' By 
which I fuppofe is underftood affirmatively the chrif- 
tian religion. — Thirdly, that he will maintain " the 
** proteftant reformed religion.'* This leaves me 
no power of fuppofltion or Gonjedure; for that 
proteftant reformed religion is defined and defcrib* 
ed by the fubfequent words, " eftablilhed by law," 
and in this inftance to define it beyond all poflibi- 
lity of doubt, he " fwears to maintain the biftiops 

and clergy, and the churches committed to their 

charge/' in their rights prefent and future. 

The oath as effeftually prevents the king from 
doing any thing, to the prejudice of the church in 
favour of feftaries, Jews, Mahometans, or plain 
avowed infidels; as if he fliould do the fame thing 
in favour of the catholicks. You will fee, that it is 
the fame proteftant church, fo/defcribed, that the 
king is to maintain and communicate with, accord- 
ing to the acl of fettlement of the 1 2th and 1 3th 
of William III. The aft of the 5th of Anne, made 
in profpeft of the union, is entitled, " An acl for 

Vol. VI. Y " fecuring 
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" fecuring the church of England as fey law eftafe- 
" liflied." It meant to guard the church impli- 
citly againft any other mode of proteftant religioo 
which might creep in by means of the union. It 
proves beyond all doubt, that the legiftature did 
not mean to guard the church on one part only^ 
and to leave it defencelefs and expofed upon every 
other. This church, in that aft, is declared to be 
" fundamental and effential'' for ever, in the con- 
ftitution of the united kingdom, fo far as England 
is concerned; and I fuppofe as the law ftands, even 
iince the independence, it is fo in Ireland. 

All this fliews^ that the religion which the king is^ 
bound to maintain, has a pofitive part in it as well 
as a negative j and that the polkive part of it (in 
which we are in perfect agreement with the catho-r 
licks and with the church of Scotland) is infinitely 
the moft valuable and effential^ Such an agree- 
ment we had with proteftant diflenters in Eng- 
land, of thofe defcriptions who came under the to- 
leration ad of king William and qseen Mary ; a» 
^ act coeval with the revolution ; and which ou^t^ 
on the principles of the gentlemen who oppofe the 
relief to the catholicks, to have been held facred 
and unalterable. Whether we agree with the pre- 
fent proteftant diflenters in the points at the revo- 
lution held effential and fundamental among chrif- 
tians, or in any other fundamental, at prefent it is^ 
imp'oflible for us to knowf becaufe, at their owrt 

very 
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very earnest defire, we have repealed the tolera- 
tion acl of William and Mary, and difcharged 
them from the fignature required by that^aft ; and 
becaufe^ for the far greater part, they publickly 
declare againft all manner of confcflions of faith> 
even the confenfus* 

For reafons forcible enough at all times, but at 
this time particularly forcible with me, I dwell a 
little the longer upon this matter, and take the 
more pains, to put us both in mind that it was 
not fettled at the revolution, that the ftate ihould 
be proteftant, in the latitude of the term, but in a 
defined and limited fenfe only, and that, in that 
fenfe only, the king is fworn to maintain it. To 
fuppofc that the king has fworn with his utmoft 
power to maintain what it is wholly out of his 
power to difcover, or which, if he could difqover, 
he might difcover to confift of things dire<My con- 
tradiftory to each other, fome of them perhaps im- 
pious, blafphemous, and feditious upon principle, 
would be not only a grofs, but a moft mifchievous 
abfurdity. If mere dijQTent from the church of Rome 
be a merit, he that diflfents the moft perfedly is the 
moft meritorious. In many points we hold ftrongly 
with that church. He that diffents throughout 
with that church will diffent with the church of 
England, and then it will be a part of his merit 
that he diffents with ourfelves : — a whimfical fpe- 
cies of merit for any fet of men to efl;ablifh. We 

Y 2 quarrel 
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quarrel to extremity with thofe, who we kno^ 
agree with lis in marly thitigs, but we are to bc/fo 
malicious even in the principle of our friendihips, 
that wt ate to cherifli in our bofom thofe who ac- 
cord with us in nothing, becaufe whilft they d€- 
Ipife ourfelves, they abhor even more than we do, 
thofe with whom we have fome difagreement. A 
man is cef thinly thd mdft p^rfeft proteftant, who, 
ptt)tefts againft the whble chriftian religion. Whe- 
ther a perfon's having no chriftian religion be a 
title to favour, in exclnfion to the largeft defcrip- 
'tifon of chriftians who hold all the do(5b:ines of 
thriftiahity, though holding along with them fome 
errours and fomefuperfluities, is lather more than 
any man who has not become recreant and apot 
tatef from his bapttfm, will, I believe, choofe to afc 
firm. Th€ countenance given from a fpirit of con- 
ttoverfy to that negative reli^n, may, by de- 
grees, encourage light and unthinking people to a 
total indifference to every thing pofitive in mat- 
ters of doftrine ; and, in the end, ofpradice too. 
If continued, it would play the game of that fort 
of aftive, profelytizing, and perfecuting atheifm, 
which is the difgrace and calamity of our time, 
and which we fee to be as capable of fubverting a 
government, as any mode can be, of mifguided 
zeal for better things. 

Now let us fairly fee what courfe has been taken 
irejative to thofe, againft whom, in part at leaft, 
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the king has fworn to maintain a church, pojlthe 
in its do^rine and its difcipHne. The firft thing done, 
even when the oath was frefli in the mouth of the 
foyereigns, was to give a toleration to proteftant 
diffenters, %vhofe doHrines fhey afcertainefl. A? to 
thp mere civil privileges which the diflfenters Jiel4 
as fubjeds before the revolution, thefe wpre not 
tpuched at all. The laws have fully permitted, 
in 1 qualification for all ojfices, to fuch diffent*. 
ers, an occajional conformity ; a thing I believe An- 
gular, where tefts are admitted* The aft called 
the Teft Ad itfelf, is, with regard to them, grown 
to be hardly any thing more than a dead letter. 
Whenever the diffenters ceafe by their condud tp 
give any alarm to the government, in church and 
ftate, I think it very probable that even this mat- 
ter, rather difguftfiil than inconvenient to them, 
may be removed, jor at leafl: fo mpdifipd as to dif- 
tinguifh the qualification to thofe offices >vhich 
really guidf the Jiate^ from thofe which are mrely 
injirmientahy or that fome other and better teQ:$ 
may be put in their place. 

So far as to England. In Jjreland yqu have out- 
ran us. 'Without waiting for an EngUiJi example, 
you have Jtotally^ ajid without any modification 
whatfoever, repealed the teft as tp proteftant dif- 
fenters. Not having the repealing ad by me, I 
ought not to fay pofitively that there is no excep- 
Jion in it J biit if it be what I fuppofe it is, j^opi 
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know very well, that a Jew in religion, or a Maho- 
metan, or even a publick^ declared atheiji^ and blaf- 
phemer, is perfe<My qualified to be lord lieutenant, 
a lord juftice, or even keeper of the king's con- 
fcience ; and by virtue of his office (if with you it 
be as it is with us) adminiftrator to a great part 
of the ecclefiaftical patronage of the crown. 

Now let us deal a little fairly. We muft admit, 
that proteftant diffent was one of the quarters from 
which danger was apprehended at the revolution, 
and againft which a part of the coronation oath 
was peculiarly direfted. By this unqualified re- 
peal, you certainly did not mean to deny that it 
was the duty of the crown to preferve the church 
againft proteftant diffenters ; or taking this to be 
the true fenfe of the two revolution ads of king 
William, and of the previous and fubfequent union 
afts of queen Anne, you did not declare by this 
moft unqualified repeal, by which you broke down 
aU the barriers, not invented, indeed, but carefully 
preferved at the revolution ; you did not then and 
'^y that proceedipg declare, that you had advifed 
the king to perjury towards God, and perfidy to- 
wards the church, No! far, very far from it! you 
never would have done it, if you did not think it 
could be done with perfect repofe to the royal con-? 
fcience, and perfed fafety to the national eftab* 
liflied religion. You did this upon a full confider-. 
*tion pf the Qircumftapce^ of your covptry. Now 
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if circumftanccs required it, why fliould it be con- 
trary to the king's oath, his parliament judging 
pi^ thofe circumftances, to reftore to his catholick 
people, in fuch meafure, and with fuch modifica- 
tions as the publick wifdom flxall think proper to 
add,yc?/72<? part in thefe franchifes which they for- 
merly had held without any limitation at all, 
and which, upon no fort of urgent reaibn at the 
time, they were deprived of? If fuch means can 
with any probability be Ihewn, from circumftances, 
xather to add ftrength to our mixed ecclefiaftical 
and fecular conftitution, than to weaken it ; furely 
they are means infinitely to be preferred to penal- 
ties, incapacities, and profcriptions continued from 
generation to generation^ They are perfeftly conr . 
iiftent with the other parts of the coronation oath, 
in which the king fwears to maintain " the laws 
of God and the true profeffion of the gofpel, and 
to govern the people according to the ftatutes 
in parliament agreed upon, and the laws and 
^' cuftoms of the realm.*' In confenting to fuch a 
ftatute, the crown would aft at leafl: as agreeable 
to the laws of God, and to the true profeffion of 
the gofpel, and to the laws and cufl:oms of the 
kingdom, as George L did when he paffed the 
ftatute which took from the body of the people, 
every thing lA^hich, to that hour, and even after 
the monftrous acls pf the 2d and 8th of Anne, 
(the objefts of our common hatred) they ftill en^ 
joyed inyiojate^ 
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It is hard to diftinguifli with the laft degree of 
accuraqr, what laws are fundamental, and what 
not. However there is a diftinftion between them 
authorized by the writers on jurifprudence, and 
irecognifed in forfie of our ftatutes. I admit tlie 
aCtS of king William and queen Anne to be funda- 
mental, but they are not the only fundamental laws. 
The law called Magna Charta^ by which it is pro- 
vided, that " no man fliall be diffeized of his liber- 
*' ties and free cuftoms but by the judgment of his 
^ peers, or the laws of the land," (meaning clearly 
for fome proved crime tried and adjudged) I take 
to be 2i fundamental law. Now, although this mag- 
na charta, or fome of the ftatutes eftabliftiing it, 
provide that that law fliall be perpetual, and all 
ftatutes contrary to it fliall be void, yet. I cannot 
go fo far as to deny the authority of ftatutes made 
in defiance of magna charta and all its principles. 
This however I wDl fay, that it is a very venerable 
Jaw, made by very wife and learned men, and that; 
the legiflature, in their attempt td perpetuate it, 
even againft the authority of future parliaments, 
have fliewn their judgment that it \s fundamental^ 
on the fame grounds, and m the fame manner tha.t 
the aft of the fifth of Anne has confidered, and 
declared the eftablifliment of the church of Eng- 
land to be fundamental. Magna charta, which f^- 
cured thefe franchifes to the fubjefts, regarded the 
rights of freeholders in counties to be as much a 

fundamental 
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fundamental part of the cpnftitution, as the eftab- 
Kfliment of the church of ^Eiigland was thought 
either at that time, or in the aft of king William, 
or in the aft of queen Anne. 

The churchmen, who led in that tranfadion, 
certainly took care of the material intereft of which 
they were the natural guardians. It is the firft ar- 
tide of magna charta, "that the church of England 
** fhall be free,'* &c. &c. But at that period church- 
men, and barons, and knights, took care of the fran- 
chifes and free cuftoms of the people too. Thofc 
franchifes are part of the conftitution itfelf, and in- 
feparable from it. It would be a very ftrange thing 
if thefre fliould not only exift anomalies in our 
laws, a thing not eafy to prevent, but, that the 
fundamental parts of the conftitution fliould be 
perpetually and irreconcileably at variance with 
each other. I cannot perfuade myfelf that the lov- 
ers of our church are not as able to find efFeftiial 
ways of reconciling its fafety with the franchifes 
of the peogle, as the ecclefiafticks of the thirteenth 
century were able to do ; I cannot conceive how 
. any thing worfe can be faid of the proteftant re- 
ligion of the church of England than this, that 
wherever it is judged proper to give it a legal 
eftablifliment, it becomes neceflary to deprive the 
body of the people, if they adhere to their old opi- 
nions, of " their liberties and of all their free cuC. 
*' toms,'/ and to reduce them to a ftate of civil 
fervitufle. 
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There is no man on earth, I believe, more will- 
ing than I am, to lay it down as a fundamental of 
the conftitution, that the church of England fhould 
be united and even identified with it : but allow- 
ing this, I cannot allow* that all laws of regulation^ 
made from time to time, in fupport of that funda-. 
mental law, are, of courfe, equally fundamental 
and equally unchangeable. This would be to con- 
found all the branches of legiflation and of jurif* 
prudence. — The crown and the perfonal lafety of 
the monarch zvt fundamentals in our conftitution; 
yet, I hope that no man regrets, that the rabble of 
ftatutes got together during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, by which treafons are multiplied with 
fo prolifick an energy, have been all repealed in a 
body; although they were all, or moft of them, 
made in fupport of things truly fundamental in 
our conftitution. So were feveral of the afts by 
which the crown e^sercifed its fupremacy ; fuch as 
the aft of Elizabeth for making the high commijjion 
courts J and the like; as well as things made trea* 
foil in the time of Charles 11. None of this fpecies 
oifecondaryandfubjidiary laws have been held fun* 
damentaj. They have yielded to circumftances; 
particularly where they were thought, even in 
their confequences, or obliquely, to afFeft other 
fundamentals. How much more, certainly, ought 
they to give way, when, as in our cafe, they affecl:, 
ROt here and there, in fome particular point, or in 
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their confequence, but univerfally, collectively, and 
directly, the fundamental franchifes of a people, 
equal to the whole inhabitants of feveral refpeft^r 
able kingdoms and ftates ; equal to the fubjefts of 
the kings of Sardinia or of Denmark; equal to 
thofe of the United Netherlands ; and more than 
are to be found in all the ftates of Switzerland. 
This way of profcribing men by whole nations, as 
it were, from all the benefits of the conftitution to 
which they were born, I never can believe to be 
politick or expedient, much lefs neceffary for the 
cxiftence of any ftate or thurch in the world. 
Whenever I fhall be convinced, which will be late 
and reluclandy, that the fafety of the church ia 
utterly inconliftent with all the civil righj:s what- 
ibeyer of the far larger part of the inhabitants of 
our jcountry, I fliall be extremely forry for it ; be-» 
caafe I fliall think the church to be truly in dan- 
ger. It is putting things into the pofition of an 
ugly alternative, into which I hope in God they 
never will be put. 

I have faid moft of what occurs to me on the to- 
picks you touch upon, relative to the religion of 
the king, and his coronation oath. I fliall conclude 
the obfervations which I wiflied to fubmit to you 
on this point, by afliiring you, that I think you 
the moft remote that can be conceived from the 
metaphyficians of our times, who are the moft 
foolifli of m^n, and who, dealing in uiliverfals and 
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effences, fee no diflference between mbre and kfs ; 
and who of courfe would think that the reafon of 
the law which obliged the king to be a communi- 
cant of the church of England, would be as valid 
to exclude a catholick from being an excifeman,. 
or to deprive a man who i^as five hundred a year, 
under that defcription, fronf voting on a par with 
a faftitious protcftant diffenting freeholder of forty 
fiulUngs. 

Recoiled, my dear friend, that it was a funda- 
mental principle in the French monarchy, whilft 
it ftood, that the ftate fiiould be catholick ; yet the 
cdift of Nantz gave, not a full ecclefiaftical, but a. 
complete civil ejlablijhment^ with places of which 
only they were capable, to the calvinifts of France ; 
and there were very few employments indeed of 
which they were not capable. The world praifed 
the cardinal de Richelieu, who took the firft oppor- 
tunity to ftrip them of their fortified places and 
cautionary towns. The feme world held and does 
hold in execration (fo far as that bufinefs is con- 
cerned) the memory of Louis the Fourteenth, for 
the total repeal of that favourable edift j thoughthe 
talk of '* fundamental laws, eftabliflied religion, rcr 
'^ ligion of the prince, fafety to the ftate," &c, &c. 
was then as largely held, and with as bitter a re- 
vival of the animofities of the civil confufions dur- 
ing the ftruggles between the parties, as pow t^ey 
can be in Ireland. 

Perhaps 
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^Perhaps there are perfons who think that the 
tame reafons does not hold when the religious re- 
lation of the fovereign and fubjed is changed 5 but 
they who have their fhop full of falfe weights and 
meafures, and who imagine that the adding or 
taking away the name of Proteftant or Papift, 
Guelph or Ghibelline, alters all the principles of 
equity, policy, and prudence, leave us na common 
data upon which we can reafon. I therefore pafs 
by all this, which on you will make no impreffion, 
to come to what feems to be a ferious confidera- 
tion in your mind; I mean the dread you exprefs 
6f " reviewing, for the purpofe of altering, the 
*^ pfinciptes of the revolution^ This is an intereft- 
ing topick; /on which I wiU, as fully as your lei-v 
fure and mine permits, lay before you the ideas I 
havp formed. 

Firft, I cannot poffibly confound in my mind all 
the things which were done at the revolution, 
.with the principles of the revolution. As in moft 
great changes^ many things were done from the 
neceflities of the time, welf or ill underftood, from 
paffioQ or from vengeance, which were not only, 
not perfeftly agreeable to its principles, but in the 
moft dired contradiftion to them. I fliall not 
think that the deprivation offome millions of people of 
all the rights of citizens^ and all intereji in the confli- 
tution^ in and to ivhich they were born, was a thing 
conformable to the declared principles of the revo- 
lution. 
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lution. This I am fure is true relatively to Eng* 
land (where the operation of thefe anti-principles 
comparatively were of Uttle extent) and fome of 
our late laws, in repealing ads made immediately 
after the revolution, admit that fome things then 
done were not done in the true fpirit of the revo- 
lution. But the revolution operated differently in 
England and Ireland, in many, and thefe effen* 
tial particulars. Suppofing the principles to have 
been altogether the fame in both kingdoms, by the 
application of thofe principles to very different ob- 
jecls, the whole fpirit of the fyftem was changed, 
not to fay reverfed. In England it was the ftruggle 
of the great body of the people for the eftabliftiment 
of their liberties, againft the efforts of a vttyfmall 
fadlion^ who would have oppreffed them. In Ire- 
land it was the eftablifliment of the power of the 
fmaller number, at the expence of the civil Uber- 
ties and properties of the far greater part ; and at 
the expence of the political liberties of the whole* 
It was, to fay the truth, not a revolution, but a 
conqueft; which is not to fay a great deal in its 
fevour. To infift on every thing done in Ireland 
at the revolution, would be to infift on the fevere 
and jealous policy of a conqueror, in the crude 
fettlement of his new acquifition, as a permanent 
rule for its future government. This, no power, 
in no country that ever I heard of, has done or 
profeffed to do — except in Ireland j where it is 

done. 
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don^, and poflibly by fbmc people will be profeffed. 
Time his, by degrees, in all other places and pe- 
riods, blended and coalited the conquered with 
the conquerors. So, after fome time, and after 
one of the moft rigid conquefts that we read of in 
hiftory, the Normans foftened into the Englilh, I 
wifli you to turn your recolle(9ion to the fine fpeech 
of Cereali^ to the Gauls, made to diffuade them 
from revolt- Speaking of the Romans, — ^^ N^s 
*' quamvis toties laceffiti, jure vicloriae id folum 
" vobis addidimus, quo pacem tueremur; nam ne- 
que quies gentium fine Irmis ; neque arma fine 
ftipendiis; neque ftiperidia fine tributis, haberi 
queant. Cateraincommumjitafunt: ipfiplerum- 
que noftris exercitibus prajidetis : ipfi has aliaf- 
que provincias regitis : nil feperaturn claufum^e"^ 
** Proinde pacem et urbem, quam vi^ores vidique 
^' eodem jure obtinemus^ amate, colite/* You will 
confider, whether the arguments ufed by that Ro- 
man to thefe Gauls, would ap|dy to the cafe in 
Ireland ; and whether' you could ufe fo plaufible a 
preamble to any fevere warning you might think 
it proper to hold out to thofe who fiiould refort 
to fedition inftead of fupplication, to obtain any 
objeft that they may purfue with the governing 
power. 

For a much longer period than that which had 
fufficed to blend the Romans with the nation to 
which of all others they were the moft adverfe, 
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the protcftantS fettled in Ireland, confidered thent- 
fdves in no other light than that of a fort of a co^ 
lonial garrifon, to keep the natives in fiibjeftioh to 
the other ftate of Great Britam. The whole Ipi- 
rit of the revolution in Ireland, vc^as that of not the 
mildeft conqueror*^ In truth, the fpirit of thofe 
proceedings did not Commence at that aera, nor 
was religion of any kind their primary objeft. 
What was done, was not in the fpirit of a conteft 
between two religious factions ; but between two 
adverfe nations* The ftatutes of Kilkenny fliew, 
that the fpirit of the popery laws, and fome even 
of their actual pro\TLfions, as applied between Eng- 
Hffiry and Irilhry, had exifted in that haraffed coun- 
try before the words proteftant and papift were 
heard of in the world. If we read baron Finglas, 
Spenfer, and Sir Jolin Davis, we cannot mifs the 
true genius and policy of the Englifli governnient 
there before the revolution, as well as during the 
whole reign of queen Elizabeth. Sir John Davis 
boafts of the benefits received by the natives, by 
extending to them the Englifli law, and turning 
the whole kingdom into fhire ground. But the 
. appearance of things alone was changed* The ori- 
ginal fcheme was never deviated from for a fingk 
hour. Unheard-of confifcations were made in the 
northern parts, upon grounds of plots and confpi- 
racies, never proved upon their fuppofed authors. 
I'he war of chicane fucceeded to the war of arms 
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and of lioftile ftatutes; and a regular feries of ope- 
rations was carried on, particularly from Clii- 
chefter^s time, in the ordinary courts of; juftic^, 
and by fpecial commiffions and iiiquifitions ; fitff^ 

« 

under pretence of tenures, and then of titles in the 
crowii, for the purpofe of the total extirpation of 
the intereft of the natives in their own foil— until 
this fpecies of fubtle ravage, being carried to the 
laft excefs of oppreffion and infolence under lord 
Strafford^ it kindled- the flarties of thatt rebellion 
which broke out in 1641. By the iflue of that 
war, by the turn which the earl of Clarendon gave 
to things at the reftoration, and by the total re* 
duftion of the kingdom of Ireland in 1691, the 
ruin of the native Irifh, and in a great meafure 
too, of the firft races of the Englilh, was com* 
pletely accompliflied. The new Englilh intfereft 
was fettled with as folid a liability as any thing in 
human affairs can look for. All the penal laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppreffioii, which were 
made after the laft event, were manifeftly the ef- 
fe<9:s of national hatred and fcorn towairds a con* 
quered people; whom the viftors delighted to 
trample upon, Ind were not at all afraid to pr6* 
voke. ^They were nbt the effeft of tfieit fears bu:t 
of their fecurity. 'Th6y who ca^ed on this fyl** 
tem, looked to the irrefiftible forc^ o£ Grelt Bi^- 
tain fot their lupport in their afts bf p6t<ren Thi^y 
were qul^e certain, tliat no cbmpliihti of the na- 
Vou VL 2 tivts 
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tives would be heard on this fide of the water- 
with any other fentiments than thofe of contempt 
;^nd indignation* Their cries ferved only to aug- 
ment their torture. Machine?, which could an- 
fwcr their purppfes fo well, muft be of an excel- 
lent contrivance. Indeed in England^ the double 
name of the complainantis, Irifli and Papifts (it 
.would be hard to fay, which fingly was the moil; 
<ydious) i]but up the hearts of every pne againft 
them. Whiift that temper prevailed, and it pre- 
failed in all i^s force to a tiip^ withia our me- 
^moryjj (Everyr meafure was pleafing* and popular, 
jtift in propprtipn as it tended to harafs and ruin 
afet of people, who were Jiopked upon as enemies 
.to God and ipan; and indeed as a- race pf bigoted 
favagcs who. were a difgrac^ to human nature it- 
felf. 

HQwever,as the Eugliih in .Ireland began to be 
•jdonjiciliat^d, they besran ajfo to recoUecl that they 
had z country. The EngUJh interejiy at firll by faint 
ajid almoft infepfible degrees, but at length openly 
and avowpdly became ;an independent Irijh intereft \ 
full; as ii)dependent as it could eyer have been, if 
ijt Jhad cqntmved in the, peyfpn^ b£ the nativ^ Jrilh ^ 
^d it was maint^ned with iRpre. J3kill> and jjjpre 
5Q)|ififtencx t^^^ro^^Wy.Uj^oulcl Rave beaiji iu 
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Idaft, of a common intereft, combined with the inde- 
pendencyj which was to become the obje^ of com-^ 
mo A exertions. The mildnefs of government proi 
duced the firft relaxation towards the Irifh ; th6 
neceffities^ and, in part too, the temper that {Predo- 
minated at this great change, produced the fccond 
and the moft important of thefe relaxations. Eng* 
lifli government, and Irilh legiflature, felt jointly 
the propriety of this meafure. The Irilh parlia- 
ment and nation became independent. 

The true revolution to you, that which molt 
intrinfically and fubftantially refembled the Eng* 
lifti revolution of 1688, was the Irifli revolution of 
1782. The Irifli parliament of 1782, bore little 
refemblance to that which fat in that kingdom^ 
after the period of the firft of thefe revolutions* 
It bore a much nearer refemblance to that which 
fat under king James. The change of the parlia^ 
ment in 1782 from thecharafter of the parliament 
which, as a token of its indignation, had burned 
all the journals indifcriminately of the former par- 
liament in the council chamber, was very vifible* 
The addrefs of king William's parliament, the par- 
liament which aflembled after the revolution^ 
amongft other caufes of complaint (many of them 
fufficiently j uft) complains of the repeal by their 
predeceflbrs of Poyningfs lawj no alrfblute idol 
with the parliament of 1782. 

Great Britain finding the Anglo-Irifli highly 

Z 2 animated 
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animated with a fpirit, which had indeed (hewn 
itfdf beforp, though with little energy, and many 
interruptions, and therefore fuffered a multitude 
of uniform precedents to be eftabliflied againft it, 
afted, in my opinion, with the gre^teft temperance 
and wifdom. She faw that the cjiipofuion of the 
ifading pari of the nation would not permit them 
to aft any Ipnger the part of a garrifon. She faw, 
that true jiolicy did not require that they ever 
flxould have appearpd in that charadker ; or if it 
had dm^ fo formerly, the reafons had now ceafed 
to operate. She iaw that the Irifh of her race, 
jiw^ere refolvM to buiJd their coeftitution and their 
politicks -Upon another bottom. With thpfe things 
jjnder her view, fhe inftantJy complied with the 
jji^hole of your demands, without any refervation 
irhatfoeyer- She furrendered that boundlefs fu- 
periority, for the prefervation of which, and the ac- 
Quifition, fhe had fupported the Englifti colonies in 
Ireland for fo long a time, and fo vaft an exjpence 
(according to the ftandard of thofe ages) of her 
bjood and treafure. 

When we bring before us the matter which hit 
tory affords for our feledion, it b not improper to 
£:?:amine thp fpirit of the feveral precedents, which 
Ztc candidates fox our choice* Might it not be' as 
well for your ftatefmen, qn the other fide of the 
water, to take an example from this latter, and 
furely more conciliatory jrevc^utiony as a patt^^rn 

for 
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for your conduct, towards your own fellow-citi- 
zens, than from that of 1688, when a paramount 
fovereignty over both you and them, was mor^ 
loftily claimed, and more fternly exerted, than at 
any former, or at any fubfequent period ? Great 
Britain in 1782, rofe above the vulgar ideas of po» 
licy, the ordinary jealoufies of ftate, and all the 
fentiments of national pride and national ambi-* 
tion. If (he had been more difpoftd jthan, I thanfc 
God for it, file was, to Jiften to the fuggeftiontf 
of pafllon, than to the diftates of prudence; £h0 
might have urged, the principles, the maximsy 
the policy, the practice of the revolution^ againft 
the demands of the leading defcription in Ireland,* 
with full as much plaufibility, and full as* good ar 
grace, as any aitiongft them can pof^bly dd, againft- 
the fupplicatio;;is of fo yaft a^nd extenfive ^ defcrip*' 
lioil of their own people. 

A good deal toop if the fpirit of . domination an<F 
€Xclufion had prevailed ia. England, might have" 
been excepted againft fouie of the means then em- 
ployed in Ireland, whilft her claims were in agitai- 
tion. They wejre, at leaft, as m^ch out of ordinary 
courfe, as thofe which are now objected againft adU 
mitting your people to any of the benefits of an 
En^^ifli conftitution. Moft certainly, neither v/idV 
you, norhercy was any one ignorant of what was 
a^ thittittte Ikid, written and done. But on all 
Ade^'we feparat^d the mtan^ frpfflihe end: ift^ 
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wc feparated the caufe of the moderate and rat 
tional, from the ill-intentioned and feditious: 
which pn fuch occafions are fo frequently apt to 
march together. , At that time, on your part, ypu 
were not afraid to review what wa^ done at the 
revolution of 1688; and what had been continued 
during the fubfequent flourifhing period of the 
Britilh empire. The chapge ^hen made was a great 
and fundamental alteration. In the execi|tion, it 
ivas an operofe bufin^fs on bpth fide^ of the water. 
It required the repeal of feyeral laws j the modifi-: 
cation of many, anci a new courfe to be given to 
an infinite number of legiflative, judicial, and of- 
ficial pradioes ancl vifages in both kingdoms. This 
did not frighten any of us. You are now aflke4 
to give, in fbme moderate meafure, to your fellow- 
citizens, what Great Brits^in gave to you, with- 
out any meafure at all. Yet, nqtwithftanding aU 
the difEpnlties at the tiitie, and \l\e apprehenfions 
^hich fome very well-meaning people entertained, 
through the admirable temper in which this revo* 
lution (or reftoration in the nature Qf a reyolu* 
tion) was conducted ii^ both kingdoms^ ix has hi- 
therto produced no incpnyenlence to e^h^r; and 
I truft, with the continuance of the fa,iwe temper, 
that it neiyer will. I think th^^t this fp^all incon- 
fiders^bk change (relative to a,n, exclufiYc flatute 
not niade at the revolution) fpr. reftoring the 
people to the benefit^, from which the green fort- 
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nefs (£ a civil war had not excluded tfaetn, will- 
be produftive of no fort. of mifchief wllatfoever^ 
Compare what was done: in 1782, with what is: 
wiflied in 1792; confider the fpirit of whathasc 
been done at the feveral periods of reformation ^v 
and weigh maturely^ whether it be eKaftly IxiiCf 
that conciliatory cohceffions are of good policy only ^ 
in difcujflioQs between nations; but; that among i 
defcriptions in the fame nation, they nnifi: always : 
be irrational and dangerous. . What have, you fu£* ■ 
fered in your peace, your profperity, or, ; in what 
ought ever to be dear to a nation, your ^lory, bp 
the laft ad by which you took the property off 
that people under the protection ;of the lanjosf 
What reafons have you to dread the eonfequenees.! 
of admitting the people poffeffing that.property to* 
fome Ihare in the. proteftion of the conjiitution ? . 
I do not mean to trouble you with any thing to » 
remove the objections, I. will not call them" argu.- i 
ments, againft this meafure^ taken from a ferocii » 
ous hatred to all jthat numerous defcripdon of" 
chriltians^ It would be to pay apoor compliment: 
to your underftanding or your head:. Neither your ' 
religion, nor j^owr politicks confift " in odd perverfe'. 
'^ antipathies." You are not refolved to perfevere. 
in profcribing from the conftit^ition, fo many mil- 
lions of your counti^ymen, bfecaufe in contradicr ' 
tion to experience and to common fenfe, you think 
proper to imagine, that * their principles are fub- ' 
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Merfive of cDitoinoQ hum2m! fociety. To that I fhall 
onij fay, that whoever has^ a temper, which can. 
te gratified by indulging himiiblf in th^{e good* 
naturod fancies, ought to do a great deal more^ 
Por aik excluiion from the privileges of Britiih fub^ 
je&s^ is not a cua?e for fq terrible a diftemper of 
d^ huisian mind) as they are pleafed to fuppofe in 
t^cb countirynien. I rather conceive a participa^ 
tion in; thofis privileges^ to be itfelf a remedy for 
feme mental diforders. 

As/ little ihaU L detain you with inatters that can 
zs little obtain admiiHon into a mind lik^ yours ; 
fach as the fear, or p^retenc? of fear, that in fpite 
of your own power, aiid the trifling power of 
Great Britain, you may be com^uered by the pope j 
or that tlus commodious bugbear (who is of in-* 
finitely more ufe to tho&. who pretend to fear,, 
than to thofe who love him) will abfalve his ma- 
jefty^s* fubgecls from their allegi^ce, and fend-over 
the cardinal of York to rule you as his viceroy ; 
or that, by the plenitude of his power, he will take 
that fierce tyrant the king of the French, out of 
his jail, and arm. that nation (whiqh on" all occa- 
sions treats his hoUnefs fo very politely) with his 
bulls gjid pardons, to inyade poor old Ireknd, to 
reduce you to popery and llavery, ajid to force 
the frecrborn, naked feet of your people into the 
wooden ftioes of that arbitrary imonarch. I do not 
Ibelieve that difcqurfes of this kiAd are held, or 
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that ; any thing like them vnW be held, by smy who 
^yalk about wifiiioiflt a keeper. Yet, I confefSj that? 
on occafions ^of this nature, 1 a^ the nicifl a&^idr of' 
the weakeft reasonings ^ becaufe they difcoVef the 
ftrongeft paffions. Thefe things will neverbe brought 
out in definite propofitiora. They would not pre- 
vent pity towards any perfons ; they would only 
caufe it for thofe who were capable of talking in 
fuch a ftrain. But I know^ and am fure, that fuch 
ideas as no man will diftin^ly prodtice to another, 
' or hardly venture to bring in any plain fliapc t<y 
his own mind — ^he will utter in obfcure, ill-explain*- 
ed doubtS;, jealbufies, furmifes, fears^ and appre- 
henfions.; and that in fuch a fog, they will appear 
to have a good deal of fize, and will, make an im- 
preffion ; when, if they were clearly brought forth 
and defined, they would meet with nothing but 
fcorn andderifion. 

There is another way of taking an objection to* 
this cbnceffion, which I admit to be foniethlng 
more plaufible, and worthy of a more attentive 
.examination. It is, that this nximerous clafe of 
people is mutinous, diforderly, prone to fedition, 
and eafy to be wrought upon by the infidious arts 
of wicked and defigning men ; that confcious of 
this, the fober, rational and wealthy part of that 
body, who are totally of another character, do by 
no means defire any participation for themfelves, 
or for any one elfe of their defcriptiony in the fran- 
chifes of the Britilh conftitution. 
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, I have great doubt of 'the>cixadnd& pf any part 
9f this ob£ervation. Biit hi us adnoAt that the body 
of ^he catholicks are prone' to fedition r(Qf which, 
as I have faid, I entertain much doubt) is it po£- 
fible that any fair observer or. fair reafoner^ can 
think of confining this defcription to them only ? 
I believe it to be poffible for men to be mutinous 
:ind feditious who feel no grievance : but I believe 
no man wiU affer.t ferioufly, that when people are 
of a turbulent fpirit, the beft way to keep them 
in order, is to furnifti them with fomething fub- 
fi^ntial to complain oL 

Yo]i feparate very properly the fober, rational, 
afld fubftantial part of their drfcription from the 
reftf You give, as you ought to jdo, weight only 
. ' to the former* What 1 have always thought of 
the matter is this^-that the moft poor, illiterate, 
and uninformed creatures upon earth, are judges 
of a pra^ical oppreffion. It is a matter of feeling; 
and as fuch perfons generally have felt moft of it,» 
and are not of an over-Uvely fenfibility, they are 
^e beft judges of it. But for the r^alcauf^^ or the 
appropriate remedy^ they ought never to be called 
into council about the one or the other. They 
ought to be totally fliut out ; becaufe their rea-. 
fon is weak; becaufe when once roufed, their 
paflions lare ungpverned ; becaufe they want in? 
formation ; becaufe the fmallnefs of the property 
which, individually they poffefs, renders them lefs 
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lattentive to the confequence of the meafures they 
.^dopt in affairs of moment. When I find a great 
cry amongft the people who fpeculate little, I think 
myfelf called ferioufly to examine into it, and to 
feparate.th^ real caufe from the ill effects of the 
paflioft it may excite ; *and. the bad uf^ which art- 
ful mea may make of an irritation of the popular 
mind. Here we muft be ^ided by perfons of a con- 
trary charafter; \ye muft not liften to the defpe- 
r ate or the furious; but it is therefore neceflary 
for us to diftinguilh who are the really indigent, 
and the really intemperate. As to the perfons who 
defire this part in the conftitution, I have no rea- 
fbn to imagine that they are men who have no- 
thing to Jofe and much to look for in publick con-% 
fufion. The popular meeting from which appre- 
henfions have been entertained, has affembled. I 
have accidentally had converf^tion with two friends 
pi mine, who know fomething of the gentleman 
who was put into the chair upon that occafion ; 
pne of them has had money tranladions with him; 
the other, from curiofity, has been to fee his con- 
f:erns; they both tell me he is a man of fome pro- 
perty; but you muft be the beft judge of this, who 
by youroifice are likely to know his tranfa£Uons. 
Many of the others are certainly perfons of for- 
tune ; ^nd all, pr mofi, fathers of families^ men 
Jn refpedable way^ of life, and fome of them far 
l^om contemptible^^ pither for thei^* information. 



or for th€ abilities which they have fliewn in the 
diftiiiBkm of their ititerefts* What fiich m^n think 
ft for their advantage to acq^ire^ ought noty prima 
Jikia^ to be confidered as ralh or heady, or incom- 
patible with the publick fefety or welfare. 

I admit, that men of th^ beft fortunes and re-^ 
putations^ and of th^ beft talents and education 
too, may, by accident, fliew themfelves furious 
and intemperate in their de&res. This is a great 
ftiisfortune when it happeriJi; for the firft prefump- 
tio«s are undoubtedly in* their favour. We have 
two ftalndards of judging in this cafe of the fenity 
and fobriety of any proceedings; of unequal cer- 
tainty indeed, but neither of them to be negleft* 
cd : the firft is by the vhlue of the objeft fought, 
the next is by the means through which it is pur* 
&ied» 

The objeft purfued by the catholicks is, I un- 
dferftand, and have all along reafoned as if it were^ 
foi, in fome degree or meafure to be again admitted 
to the franchifes of the conftitution. Men are con» 
fidered as under fome dferangement of their in tel- 
lers, when they fee good and evil in a diflferent> 
light fron^J other men ; when they choofenaufeou$: 
and unwholefome food; and rgfect fuch as to the 
reft of the world fecm^ pleafent, and is known to 
be nutritive^' I ha\^ always confidered the Britifli: 
conftitution^ not to- te a thfing- in itfelf fa vitlau5, 
as that. none >^but'nle7t of dera^nged underfianding^i 
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and turbulent tempers could defire a fliare in it : 
on the contrary, I fhould think very indifferentlf 
of the underflanding and temper of any body of 
men, who did not wifh to partake of this great 
and adcnowledged benefit. I cannot think quite 
fo favourably either of the fenfe or temper of thofe, 
if any fuch there are, who would voluntarily pcr- 
fuade their brethren that the objed is not fit for 
them, or they for the objects Whatever may be 
my thoughts concerning them, I am quite fure^ 
that they who hold fuch language muft forfeit aH 
credit with the reft. This is infallible-^If they con- 
ceive any opinion of their judgment, they cannot 
poflibly think them their friends. There is, indeed, 
one fuppofition, which would reconcile the con- 
duct of fuch gentlemen to found reafon, and to the 
pureft affedion towards their fellow-fuflferers ; it 
is, that they act under the impreflion of a wclii- 
grounded fear for the general interdft. If they 
fhould be told, and fhould believe the flory, that 
if they dare attempt to make their condition bet^ 
ter, they will infallibly make it worfe — that if they 
jiim at obtaining liberty, they wiU have their fla-- 
very doubled — that their endeavour to piit thera- 
felves upon any thing which approaches towar^i 
an equitable footing with their fellow-fubjects, will 
be confidered as an ijulication of a feditious and 
rebellious difpofition — fuch a view of things ought 
perfedly to reflore the gentlemen,. who io ani^* 
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oufly diffulde their countrymen from wifhin^ ft 
participation with the privileged part of the people, 
to the good.opinion of their fell6ws. But what is 
to tiem a very full juftification, is not quite fo ho- 
nourable to that power from whofe maxims and 
,tcmper fo good a ground of rational terrour is fiir- 
niflied« ; i think arguments of this kind will never 
be ufed by the friends of a government which I 
greatly refpecT:; or by any of the leaders of an op^ 
.pofition whom I have the honour to know, and 
the fenfe to admire. I remember Polybius tells us, 
that during his captivity in Italy as a Peloponnefian 
hoftage-r-he folicited old Cato to intercede with the, 
lenate for hi^ rdeafe, and that of his countrymen : 
this old politician told him that he had better con- 
tinue in his prefent condition, however irkfome, 
than apply again to that formidable authority for 
their relief; that he ought to imitate the wilHom 
of his countryman Ulyffes, who, when he was 
once out of the den of the Cyclops, had too much 
fenfe to venture again into the fame cavern. But I 
conceive too high an opinion of the Irifli legifla- 
ture to think that they are to their fellow-citizens, 
what the grand oppreffors of mankind were to a 
people whom the fortune of war had fubjefted to 
their power. For though Cato could ufe fuch a 
paralkl with regard to his fenate, I fliould really 
think it nothing fliort of impious, to compare an 
Ififli parliament to a dep qf Cyclops. I hope the 
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peoj^le^ bot^here and with you, will al\lrays apply 
to the houfe of commons with becoming niodefty.| 
but a^ the fame time with minds unembarraiTed 
Mifith any; fort of tei'rour, . 1 

As to the mean3 which the catholicks cn;ipIoy 
Jto obtain thiSiObje^:, fo worthy of fober; and ra- 
tional miuda^. * I do admit that fuch means may be 
nfqd .in.the pucfuit of it^ as may make it proper 
ipF.jth^ legiflature, in this cafe, toidefer their com-r 
pUaiwje.wntil the deftia^idants are brought to a pro- 
per f^nfb of their duty. A coiicdSon in which the 
governing: power of our country lofes its dignity-, 
is dearly bought evert by him who obCairis his obf* 
jefl;. All the.peop^ have a deep intereft in thi 
dignity of parliament. But, as the refufal ofir^m- 
chifes w;hi(^ are drawn out of the .firft vital fta-- 
mina of the Britifh coniStitution, U a very ferious 
thing, we ought to be very fure, that the m;anner 
and fpirit of the application is ofFenfive and dan.- 
gerous indeed, beforp, we ultimately rejeft all ap- 
plications of this mature. The mode of applica- 
tion^ I hear, is by petition. It is the manner in 
which sdl the foyereign powers of the world are 
approached; and I never heard (e^vcept in the cafe 
of James the Second) that any prince confidered 
this manner of fuppiicafjon to be contrary to the 
l^umiliQr of a fubje^l^.pl" to the refpecS: due to tlie 
pcrfpn or a^thprity:i>f the fbvereign. This xule^ 
^nd axorf^pqndcj:^t:pra(9:ic^,.are obferved, from 
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tlic Grand Seignior, down tothc moft petty pryicc, 
or republick in Europe* 

1 You have fent me feverai papers, fome In Jf^ri.nt, 
fome in manufcript. I think I had feen sdl^of them; 
ipxcept the formula o( aflbdation. I c6n^s they 
^ppfsir to nie to contain matter mifchievous, and 
capable of giving alarm, if the fpii^it iA' which they 
are written 'fliould be found to mak^ afiy confidcr- 
oble progre&* ' But I am at a lofs t6 know boW to 
Apply them,^as objections Vothc €^(& no^vr before 
W. When r find that the general tommfttee which 
^lids for the roman* catholicks in Dublin,' prefers 
4fie affociation propofed ift the written' draft you 
iiave fent me, to a refpeftfal application in parlia- 
lalent, I &all think the^perfons who figii fuch a pa- 
per, td be unworthy of any privilege which may 
be thought fit to be granted j ' and that fifch men 
ought, by name:, to be excepted from any benefit 
under the conftitution to whilch they offer this 
violence. . But I do not find that this fofm of a 
feditious league has been *figilfedT)y arty perfon 
whatfoever, either on the part -of ^the fuppdfed pro- 
JeftOTS, or on the part of thofc ^hom it is calcu- 
Jated to feduce. I'do not find^ on inquiry, that 
inch a thing was mentioned, dt even r^otely al- 
luded to, in the general meeting of the cathplicks, 
from which fo much viofcnce wtri appreh^^nded. 
I have confidered the othelr {>ubUc£ftibhs, figried by 
individuals, on the part of certiSn focielfiw — I may 
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miftake, for I have not the honour of knowing 
them perfonally, but I take Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Tandy not to be catholicks, but niembers of the 
cftablifhed church. Not one that I recolleft of thefe 
publications, which you and I equally difUke, ap- 
pears to be written by perfons of that perfuafion. 
Now, if, whilft a man is dutifully foliciting a fa- 
vour from parliament, any perfon fhould chufc, in 
an improper manner, to Ihew his inclination to- 
wards, the caufe depending; and if that muji de- 
ftroy the caufe of the petitioner; then, not only 
the petitioner, but the legiflature itfelf, is in the 
power of any weak friend or artful enemy, that 
the fupplicant, or that the parliament may have. * 
A man muft be judged by his own aftions only. 
Certain proteftant diffenters make feditious pro- 
pofitions to the catholicks, which it does not ap- 
pear that they have yet accepted. It would be 
ftrangc that the tempter fliould efcape all punilh- 
ment, and that he who, under circumfiances full 
of feduftion and full of provocation, has reiifted 
the temptation, flioidd incur the penalty. You 
know, that, with regard to the diffenters, who are 
Jiated to be the chief movers in this vile fcheme of 
altering the principles of eleftion to a right of vot- 
ing by the liead, you are not able (if you ought 
even to wifli fuch a thing) to deprive them of any 
part of the franbhifes and privileges which they 
hold pn a footing of perfect equality with your- 
VoL. VI. A a fdves. 
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' felves. T/jsy may do what they pleafe with c6it^ 
ilitutional impunity; but the others cannot evea 
liften with civility to an invitation from them 
to an ill-judged fcheme of liberty, without for- 
feiting, for ever, all hopes of any of thofe liberties 
which we admit to be fober and rational. 

It is known, I believe, that the greater, as well 
as the founder part; of our excluded countryn^en, 
have not adopted the wild ideas, and wilder en* 
gagements, which have been held out to them; 
but have rather chofen to hope fmall andfafe con- 
ceflions from the legal power, than boundlefs ob- 
jefts from trouble and confulion. This mode of 
aftion feems to me to mark men of fobriety, and 
to diftinguifh them from thofe who are intempe- 
rate, from circumftance or from nature. But why 
do they not inftantly difclaim and difavow. thofc 
who make fuch advances to them? In this too, in 
my opinion, they fliew themfelvcs no lefs fober 
and circumfpecl. In the prefent moment, nothing 
fhort of infanity could induce them to take fuch a 
ftep. Pray confider the circumftances. Difclaim, 
fays fomebody, all union with the difl'enters; — 
right — But, when this your injunction is obeyed,, 
fhali I obtain the object which Ifolicit from you?— 
Oh, no, nothing at all like it ! — But, in punifliing us 
by an exclufion from the conftitution through the 
great gate, for having been invited to enter into 
it by a poftern, Mdll you puniflx by deprivation of 
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their privileges, or mulft in any other way, thofe 
who have temped us?-— Far from iv — we mean to 

* preferve all tbeir liberties and immunities, as our 
life-blood. We mean toicultivate them, as bre- 
thren whom we love and refpeft — ^with you we 

.. have no fellowfliip. We can bear, with patience, 
: their enmity to ourfelves; but their friendfhip 
. with you, we will not endure. But mark it well! 
All our quarrels with the?}i, aire always to be re- 
venged upon you. Formerly, it is notorious, that 
we fliould have refented with the higheft indigna- 
tion, your prefuming to fliew any ill-will to them» 
. You muft not fufFer them, now, to fhew any good- 
' will to you. Know — -and take it once for ail- 
that it is, and ever has been, and ever vt'ill be, a 
; fundamental maxim in our politicks, that you are 
'. not to have any part, or fhadow, or name of in- 
. tereft whatever, in our ftate. That we look upon 
' you, as under an irreverfible outlawry froci our 
; cpiiftitution — as perpetual and unalliable aliens. 
. *• \ Such, my dear Sir, is the plain nature of the ar- 
r giiment drawn from the revolution maxims, en- 
l/" forced by a fuppofed difpofition in the catholicks 

• ».t6 unite with the diffenters. Such it is, though it 
' ,w^re clothed in never fuch bland and civil forms, 

and wrapped up, as a poet fays, in a thoufand 
*^ artful folds of facred lawn." For my own part, 
I do not know in what manner to Ihape fuch ar- 
guments, fo as to obtain admiffion for them into a 
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r2U:ional underftanding. Eydry thing of this ,kilid 
is to be reduced, at laft, to threats of power, — I 
cannot fay va viSlisy and then throw the iword 
into the fcale. I hav^no fword ; and if I had» in 
this cafe moft certainly I wonld not ufe it as a 
make-weight in political reafoning. 

Obferve, on thcfe principles, the difference be- 
tween the procedure of the parliament and the dif- 
ienters, towards the people in queltion. One em- 
ploys courtfhip, the other force. The diflenters 
offer bribes, the parliament nothing but the front 
negatif of a ftern and forbidding authority. A man 
. may be very wrong in Iris ideas of what is good 
. for him. But no man affronts me, nor can th^e- 
fore juftify my aflfronting him, by offering to make 
me as happy as himfelf, according to his own ideas 
of happinefs. This the diffenters do to the catho- 
licks-. You are on the different extremes. The 
diffenters offer, with regard to conftitutional rights 
and civil advantages of all forts, every thing — yoii 
refufe every thing. With them, there is boundlefs, 
though not very affured hope ; with you, a very 
fure and very unqualified defpair. The terms of 
alliance, from the diffenters, offer a reprefentation 
of the commons, chofen out of the people by the 
head This is abfurdly and dangeroully large, in 
my opinion ; and that fcheme of elecHon is known 
to have been, at all times, perfeftly odious to me. 
But I cannot think it right of courfe, to punilb 
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the Irifli roman catholicks by an univerfal ^clis 
lion, becaufe others, whom you would not puniih 
at all, propofe an univerfal admiflion. I cannot 
diilemble to myfelf, that, in this very kingdom, 
many perfons who are not in the fituation of the 
Irifli catholicks, but who, on the contrary, enjoy 
the full benefit of the conftitution as it ftands, and 
ibme of whom, from the effed of their fortunes, 
enjoy it in a large meafure, had fome years ago 
aflbciated to procure great and xmdefined changes 
(they confidered them as reforms) in the popular 
part of the conftitution. Our friend, the late Mr. 
flood (no flight man) propofed in his place, and 
in my hearing, a reprefentation not much lefs ex* 
tenfive than this, for England; in which every 
lioufe was to be inhabited by a voter— /» addition 
to all the aftual votes by other titles (fome of the 
corporate) which we know do not require a houfe, 
or a flied. Can I forget that a perfon of the very 
higheft rarik, of very large fortune, and of the firft 
dafs of ability, brought a bill into the houfe of 
lords, in the head-quarters of ariftocracy, contain- 
ing identically the fame project, for the fuppofed 
adoption of which by a club or two, it is thought 
right to extinguifli ail hopes in the roman catho* 
licks of Ireland ? I cannot fay it was very eagerly 
embraced, or very warmly purfued. But the lords 
neither did dilavow the bill, nor treat it with any 
diiregard^ nor exprels any fort of difapprobation 
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of its noble author, who has never loft, with king 
or people, the leaft degree of the refpeft and con- 
fideration which fo juftly belongs to hiin. 

I am not at all enanioured, as I have told you, 
with this plan of reprefentation ; as little do I relifh 
any bandings or affociations for procuring it. But 
if the queftion was to be put to you and me — uni-' 
verfal popular reprefentation, or none at aU'for us 
and ours^^we fliould find ourfelves in a very awk- 
ward pofition. I do not like this kind of dilem- 
mas, efpecially when they are practical. 

Then, fince our oldeft fundamental laws foUoWji 
or rather couple, freehold with franchife ; fiince nci 
principle of the revolution fliakes thefe liberties; 
fince the oldeft and one of the beft monuments of 
the conftitution, demands 'for the Irifli the privi- 
lege which they fupplicate ; fined the principles of 
the revolution coincide with the declarations of 
the great charter ; fince the prai^ice of the revo- 
lution, in this point, did not contradift its prin- 
ciples ; fince, from that event, twenty-five years 
had elapfed, before a domineering party, on a 
party principle, had ventured to disfranchife, with- 
out any proof whatfoever of abufe, the greater part 
of the community ; fince the king's coronation oath 
does not ftand in his way to the performance of 
his duty to all his fubjfects; fmce you have given 
to all other diflenters thefe privileges without li- 
put, whiqh are hitherto withheld, without any 

limitation 
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limitation whatfoever, from the catholicks ; finpe 

no nation in the world has ever been known to 

exclude fo great a body of men (not born flaves) 

from the civil ftate, and all the benefits of its con? 

ftitution ; the; whole queftion comes before parlia* 

ment, as a matter for its prudence* I do not put 

the thing on a queftion of right. That difcretion 

which in judicature is well faid by lord Coke to be 

a crooked cord, in legiflature is a golden rule* 

Supplicants ought not to appear too much in the 

characler of litigants. If the fubjefl: thinks fo highly 

and reverently of the fovereign authority, as not 

to cbim any thing of right, fo tliat it may feem to 

be independent of the power and free choice pf it? 

government; and if the fovereign, on his part, 

confiders the advantages of the f^bjeds as theij? 

right, and all their reafonable wiihes as fo piany 

claims ; in the fortunate conjunftion of thefe muj 

tual difpofitions are laid the foundations of a happy 

and profperous commonwealth.. For m^y pwn part^ 

defiring of all things tha^t the authority qf the l^-r 

giflature under which I was born, and which I 

cherifh, not only with a dutiful ^w^, but with 4 

partial and cordial affeftion, to be niaintained in 

the utmoft poljible refpeft, I never will fiiflfer my^r 

felf to fuppofe, that, at bottom, the^r difcretioi^ 

will be found to be at variance with their juftice. 

The whole being at difcretion, I beg leave juft 

tQ fuggeft fome matters for your confideration— 

A a 4 Whether 
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Whether the government in church or fiate is 
likely to be more fecure by continuing caufes of 
grounded difcontent, to a very great number (fay 
two millions) of the fubjefts? or. Whether the 
eonftitution, combined and balanced as it is, will 
be rendered more folid, by depriving fo large a 
part of the people of all concern, or intereft, or 
&are, in its reprefentation, a£hial or virtual? I 
here mean to lay an emphafis on the word virtual. 
Virtual reprefentation, is that in which there is a 
4l6mmUnion of interefts, and a fympathy in fed* 
ings and deiires between thofe who ad in the 
tiame of any defcription of people, and the people 
in whofe name they a£l:, though the truilees are 
not adually chofen by them. This is virtual re- 
prefentation. Such a reprefentation I^hink to be, 
in many cafes, even better than the adual. It pof« 
fefifes moft of its advantages, and is free from many 
6£ its inconveniences; it correds the irregulari- 
ties in the literal reprefentation, when the fhifting 
current of human affairs, or the ading of publick 
interefts in different ways, carry it obliquely from 
its firft line of direftion. The people may err in 
their choice; but common intereft and common 
iehtiment are rarely miftaken. But this fort of 
♦irtual reprefentation cannot have a long or fure 
e^dftence, if it has not a fubftratum in the aftuaL 
The member muft have fome relation to the con- 
(Utuent. As things ftand, "th^ catholick, as a ca- 

tholick 
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tholick and belonging to a defeription ^ has no vir-^ 
tual relation to the reprefentative; but the cqju 
trary. There is a relation in mutual obligation. 
Gratitude may not always have a very lafting 
power; but the frequent recurrence of an applies^* 
tion for favours will revive and refrefli it^ and wiU 
neceffarily produce fome degree of mutual atten* 
tion. It will produce, at leaft, acquaintailce. The 
feveral defcriptions of people will not be kept fd. 
much apart as they now arc, as if they were iMt 
only feparate nations, but feparate fpecies* The 
lligma and reproach, the hideous mafk wiU be 
taken off, and men will fe^ each other as they are» 
Sure I am, that there have been thoufands in Ire- 
land^ who have never converfed with a toman oz* 
tholick in their whole lives, unlefs they happened 
to talk to their gardener's workmen, or to afk 
their way, when they had loft it, in their fports; 
or, at beft, who had known them only as fdotmen^ 
or other domefticks, of the fecond and third or*^ 
der ; and fo averfe were they, fome time ago, to 
have them near their perfons, that they would not 
employ even thofe who could never find their way 
beyond the ftable. I well remember a great, and 
in many refpefts a good man, who advertifed for 
ablackfmith; but, at the fame time, added, he 
muft be a proteftant. It is impoflible that fuch a 
ftate of things, though natural goodnefs in many 
perfons will undoubtedly make exceptions, muft 

not 
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not produce alienation on the one fide, and pride 
and infolence on the other. 

Reduced to a queftion of difcrction, and that 
difcretion exerdfed folely upon what will appear 
beft for the conlervation of the ftate on its pre- 
fcnt bads, I fliould recommend it to your ferious 
thoughts, whether the narrowing of the* founda- 
tion is always the beft way to fecure the buildipg? 
The body of disfranchifed men will not be perfecUy 
(atisfied to remain always in that ftate* If they 
are not (atisfied, you have two millions of fubjefts 
in your bofom, full of uneafinefs ; not that they 
cannot overturn the a£l of fettlement, and put 
themfelves and you under an arbitrary mafter; 
or, that they are not permitted to fpawn a hydra 
bf wild republicks, on principles of a pretended 
natural equality in man; but, becaufe you will 
hot fuffer them to enjoy the antient, fundamental, 
tried advantages of a Britifti conftitution: that you 
will not permit them to profit of the proteAion of v 
a common father, or the freedom of common citi- 
zens : and that the only reafon which can be af- 
ligned for this disfranchifement, has a tendency 
tnore deeply to ulcerate their minds than the aft 
of exdufion itfelf. What the confequence of fuch 
feelings muft be, it is for you to look to. To warn, 
is hot to menace. 

I am far from afferting, that men will not ex* 
dte difturbances without juft caufe. I know that 

fuch 
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fuch an affertion is not true. But, neither is it 
true that difturbances have never jufl. complaints 
for their origin. I am fure that it is hardly pru- 
dent to furnifli them with fuch caufes of comr 
plaint, as every man who thinks the Britifh con* 
ftitution a benefit, may think, .at leaft colourable 
and plaulible. 

Several are in dread of the manoeuvres of cer- 
tain perfons among the diffenters, who turn this 
ill humour to their own ill purpofes. You know, 
better than I can, how much thefe proceedings 
of certain among the diffenters are to be feared. 
You are to weigh, with the temper which is na- 
tural to you, whether it may be for the fafety of 
our eftablifhment, that the catholicks fliould be uU 
timately perfuaded that they have do hope to enter 
into the conftitution, but through the diffenters. 
/ Think, whether this be the way to prevent, or , 
diffolve factious combinations agairift the churchy 
or the ftatc. Refled ferioufly on the poflible con-^ 
fcquences of keeping, in the heart of yqur coun- 
' try, a bank of difcontent, every hour accumulat- 
ing, upon which every defcription of feditious men ' 
may draw at pleafure. They, whofe principles of 
£i£tion will difpofe them to the eftablifhment of 
an arbitrary monarchy, will find a nation of men 
who have no fort of intereft in freedom ; but who 
will-have an intereft in that equality of juftice or 
favour, with which a wife defpot muft view all his 

fubjeds 
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lubjecb who do not attack the foundations of his 
power. Love of liberty. itfelf may, in fuch men, 
become the means of eftabKlhing an arbitrary do* 
mination. On the other hand, they who wifli for 
a dcmocratick republick, will find a fet of men 
who have no choice between civil fervitude, -and 
the entire ruin of a mixed conftitution. 

Suppofe the people of Ireland divjided into three 
parts; of thefc (I fpeak within compafs) two arc 
catholick. Of the remaining third, one half is 
compofed of diflenters. There is no natural union 
between thofe dcfcriptions. It may be produced. 
If the two parts catholick be driven into a clofe 
confederacy with half the third part of proteflants, 
with a view to a change in the conlUtution in 
church or ftate, or both ; and you reft the whole 
of their fecurity on a handful of gentlemen, clergy, 
tod their dependants; compute the Aren^h you 
have in Ireland j to oppofe to grounded difcontent; 
to capricious innovation ; to blind popular fury, 
and to ambitious turbulent intrigue. 

You mention that the minds of fome gentlemen 
are a good deal heated: and that it is often faid, 
that, rather than fubmit to fuch perfons having a 
ihare in their franchifes, they would throw up 
their independence, and precipitate an union with 
Great Britain. I have heard a.difcufnon<x>ncem- 
i'ng fuch an union amongft all forts of men ever 
fince I remember any thing. For my own part, 

I have 
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I have never been able to bring my mind to any- 
thing clear and dedfive upon the fubjed. There 
cannot be a more arduous quqftion. As far as I 
can form an opinion, it would not be for the mu- 
tual advantage of the two kingdoms. Perfons 
however more able than I am, think otherwife. 
But, whatever the merits of this union hiay be, to 
make it a me7iace^ it muft be Ihewn to be an m/} 
and an evil more particularly to thofe who are 
threatened with it, than -to thofe who hold it out 
as a terrour. I really do not fee how this threat 
of an union can operate, or that the catholicks are 
more likely to be lofers by that misafure than tl^ 
churchmen. 

The humours of the people, and of politicians 
too, are fo variable in themfelves, and are fo much 
under the occafional influence of fome leading 
men, that it is impoflible to know what turn th,e 
publick mind here would take on fuch an event- 
There is but one thing certain concerning it. 
Great divifions and vehement paffions would pre-* 
cede this union, both on the meafure itfelf and oa 
its terms; and particularly, this very queftion of a 
fliare in the reprefentation for the catholicks, frciyi 
whence the projeS: of an union originated, would 
form a principal part in the difcuffion; and in the 
temper in which fome gentlemen feem inclined to 
throw themfelves, by a fort of high indignant pat 
fion,into the fcheme, thofe points would not be de- 
liberated with all poflible calmnefs^ 
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From my beft obfervation, I (hould greatly 
doubt, whether, in the end, thefe gentlemen would 
obtain their objeft, fo as to make the exdufion of 
two millions of their countrymen a fundamental 
article in the union. The demand would be of a 
nature quite unprecedented. You might obtain 
the union: and, yet a gentleman who, under the 
new union eftabiifliment, would afpire to the ho- 
nour of reprcfenting his county, might poflibly be 
as much obliged, as he may fear to be, under the 
old feparate eftabKfliment, to the unfupportable 
mortification of afking his neighbours, who have 
a diH'erent opinion concerning the elements in the 
lacrament, for their votes. 

I believe, nay, I am fure, that the people of 
Great Britain, with or without an union, might 
be depended upon, in cafes of any real danger, to 
aid the government of Ireland, with the fame cor- 
diality as they would fupport their own, againft 
any wicked attempts to fliake the fecurity of the 
happy conftitution in church and (late. But be- 
fore great Britain engages in any quarrel, the r^zw/i* 
of the difpute would certainly be a part of her con- 
fideration. If confufions Ihould arife in that king- 
dom, from too ftcady an attachment to a profcrip- 
tive monopolizing fyftem, and from the refolution 
of regarding the franchife, and, in it the fecurity 
of tlic fubjecl, as belonging rather to religious opi- 
nions than to civil qualification and civil conduct, 

I doubt 
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t doubt whether you might quite certainly reckon 
on obtaining an aid of force from hence, for the 
fupport of that fyftem. We might extend your 
diftraclions to this country, by taking part in them, 
England will be indifpofed, I fufpeft, to fend an 
army for the conqueft of Ireland. What was done 
in 1782 is a decifive proof of her fentiments of 
juftice and moderation. She will not be fond of 
making another American war in Ireland. The 
principles of fuch a war would but too much re- 
femble the former one. The well-difpofed and the 
ill-difpofed in England, would (for different rea- 
fons perhaps) be equally averfe to fuch an enter- 
prife. The' confifcations, the publick auftions, the 
private grants, the plantations, the tranfplanta- 
tions, which formerly animated fo many adven- 
turers, even among fober citizens, to fiich Irifh ex- 
peditions, and which poffibly might have animated 
fome of them to the American, can have no ex- 
iftence in the cafe that we fuppofe. i 

Let us form a fuppofition (no foolifli or un- 
grounded fuppofition) that in an age, when men 
are infinitely more difpofed to heat themfelves 
with political than religious controverlies, the for- 
mer fhould entirely prevail, as we fee that, in 
fome places they have prevailed, over the latter; 
. and that the catholicks of Ireland, from the court- 
fliip paid them on the one hand, and the high tone of 
refufal on the other, fhould, in order to enter into 

aU 
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all the rights of fubjeda, all become proteftant di£> 
fimters ; and as the other do, take all your oaths# 
They would all obtain their civil objeds; and the 
change, for any thing I know to the contrary^ (in 
the dark as I am about the proteftant diflenting 
tenets) might be of ufe to the health of their ibuls. 
But, what lecurity our conftitution, in church or 
fiate, could derive from that event, I cannot pof- 
fiUy difcer^i. Depend upon it, it is as true as na- 
ture is true, that if you force them out (tf the re- 
ligion of habit, education, or opinion, it is not to 
yours they will ever go. Shaken in their minds, 
they will go to that where the dogmas are feweft; 
where they are the moft uncertain ; where they 
lead them the leaft to a confideration of what they 
have abandoned. They ^yill go to that uniformly 
democratick fyftem, to whofe firft movements they 
owed their emancipation. I recommend you fc- 
rioufly to turn this in your mind. Believe that it 
requires your beft and matureft thoughts. Take 
what courfe you pleafe — union or no union ; whe- 
ther the people remain catholicks or become pro- 
teftant diffentera, fure it is, that the prefent ftate of 
monopoly cannot continue. 

If England were animated, as I think {he is not, 
with her former fpirit of domination, and with 
the ftrong theological hatred which flie once che- 
rifhed for that defcription of her fellow-chriftians 
and fellow-fubjeftsj I am yet convinced, that, aftar 
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the fulleft fucceis it^ a nikious ftruggle, you would 
be obliged to abandon that monopoly. We were 
obliged to do this j even when ev^y thing pro- 
mi&d fuccefs in the American bufinefi. If you- 
ihould ms^e this experiment at laft, under the 
preifiire of any neceflity, you never can do it well* 
But if, inftead of falling into a paflion, the leading 
gentliHnen of the country themfelves fhould un« 
dertake the bufinefe cheerfully, and with hearty 
afibEHon towards it, great advantages would fol- 
low. What is forced, cannot be modified ; but 
here you may meafure your conceffions. . / 

It is a coniideration of great moment, that you 
make the defired admiflion without, altering the 
fyftan of your reprefcntation in the fmaUeft de>« 
gree^ or in any part. You may leave that delibe-t 
ration of a parliamentary changie or reform, if 
ever you Ihoukl think fit to engage in it, lancom*^ 
[dicated and unembarra&d with the other quef-^ 
tion. Whereas, if they are mixed and confounds 
ed, as fome people attempt to niix and confound 
them^ no one can anfwer for the efiediis on th« 
cpnfiitution itielf. 

There.is another advantage in taking up this: 
bufinels, finglyand by an arrangement for the 
fingl^ objeft* It is that you may proceed by A- 
grees. We muft all obey the great law of change. 
It is the moil powerful law of nature, and the 
means perhaps of its confervatioaii All we can do^ 

Vol. VI. B b and 
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and that human wifdom can do, is to provide that 
the change fhall proceed by infenfible degrees. 
This has all the benefits which njiay be in change, 
¥dthout any of the inconvenience^ of mutation. 
Every thing is provided for as it arrives. This 
mode will on the one hand, prevent the unfixing 
old inter efts at once; a thing which is apt to breed 
a black and fuUen difcontent, in thofe who are at 
cnce dlfpoileffed of all their influence and confider- 
ation. This gradual courfe, on the other fide, will 
prevent men, long under depreflion, from being^ 
intoxicated with a large draught of new power, 
whi^ they always abufe with a licentious info* 
fence. But, wifting, as I do, the change to be gra-' 
dual and cautious, I would, in my firft fteps, lein 
rather to the fide of enlargement than reftri^tioil. 

It is one excellence of our ccmftitution, that all 
©ur rights of provincial eledion regard rather pro-' 
pcrty than perfon. It is another, that the rights 
which approach more nearly to the perfonal, • are 
mofl of them corporate, and fuppofe a teftrained 
and ftrick education of feven years in fome ufeful 
occupation. In both cafes the praftice may have 
Aid from the principle. The ftandard of qualifica- 
tion in both cafes may be fo low, or not fo judi- 
cioufly chofen, as in fome degree to fruftrate the 
end. But all this is for your prudence in the cafe 
before you. You may rife, a ftcp or two, the qua- 
lification of the catholick voters. But if you were, 
li V to-morrow^ 
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tOrinorrQw, to put the catholick freeholder on the 
footing of the moft favoured forty-lhilling prot eft- 
ant diflenter, you know ^hat fuch is the actual 
ftate of Ireland, this would not make a fenlible al- 
teration in almoft any one eledion in the kingdom. 
The effect in their favour, even defenfively, would 
be infinitely flow. But it would^e healing; it 
would be fatisfaftory and protecting. The ftigma 
would be removed. By admitting fettled perma- 
nent fubftaijce in lieu of the numbers, you would 
avoid the great danger of our time, that of fetting 
up number againft property. The numbers ought 
never to be neglefted;- becaufe (befides what is due 
to them as men) collectively, though not indivi- 
di^ally, they have great property : they ought to 
have therefore protection : they ought to have fe- 
curity : they ought to have even confideration : 
but they pught not to predominate. 

My dear Sir, I have nearly done ; I meant to 
write you a long letter ; I have written a long dif- 
fertation. I might have done it earlier and better. 
I might have been more forcible and more clear, 
if I had not been interrupted as I have been ; and 
this obliges me not to write to you in my own 
hand. Though my hand but figns it, my heart 
goes with what I have written. Since I could think 
at all, thofe have been my thoughts. You know 
that thirty-two years ago they were as fully ma- 
tured in my mind as they are now. A letter of 
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mine to lord Kenmare, though not by my defirc, 
and fiill of \t&T miftakes has been printed in 
Dublin. It was written ten or twelve years ago» 
at the time when I began the eipployment^ which 
I have not yet finiflied, in favour of another dif- 
treifed people, injured by thoie who have van-* 
quiihed them,T>r ftolen a dominion over them* It 
contained my fentiments then ; you will iee how 
lar they accord with my fentiments now* Time 
has more and more confirmed me in them- alL 
The prefent circumftances fix them deeper in my 
mind. 

I voted laft feffion, if a particular rote could b^ 
diftinguiihed, in unanimity, for an eftabli&ment 
c^ the church of England conjointly with the eftab* 
KSiment which was made fome years befbre by ^6k 
cf parliament, of the roman cathoHck, in the 
French conquered country of Canada* At the 
time of making this EngUfh ecclefiaftical eftablifii- 
ment, we did not think it nteeffary for its fafety, 
te deftroy the fcwmer Gallican church fett^ement. 
In our firft acl we fettled a government altogether 
monarchical, or nearly fo. In that fyftem, the Ca- 
nadian catholicks xyere far from being deprived ol 
the advantages or diftinftions, of any kind, which 
they enjoyed under their former monarchy^ It is 
true, that fome people, and amongft them one emi- 
nent divine, predicted at that time, that by this 
ftep we fhould lofe our dominions in America. 

He 
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He foretold that the pope would fend his indul- 
gences hither ; that the Canadians would fall in 
with France; would declare indej)endence5 and 
draw or force our colonies into the fame' deiGgn. 
The independence happened according to his pre- 
diction; but in direftly the reverfe order. All 
our Englifli proteftant colonies revolted. They 
joined themfelves to France ; and it fo .happened 
that popifh Canada was the only place which pre- 
ferved its fidelity; the only place in which Fr^ice 
got no footing; the only peopled colony which 
now remains to Great Britain. Vain are all the 
prognofticks taken from ideas and paflions, which 
furvive the ftate of things which gave rife to them. 
When laft year we gave a popular reprefentation 
to the fame Canada, by the choice of the land- 
holders, and an ariftocratick reprefentation, at the 
choice of the crown, neither was the choice of the 
crown, nor the eleftion of the landholders, limited 
by a confideration of religion. We had no dread 
for the proteftant church, which we fettled' there, 
becaufe we permitted the French catholicks, in the 
utmofl: latitude of the dcfcription, to be free fub- 
jecls. They are good fubjefts, I have no doubt } 
but I will not allow that any French Canadian ca* 
tholicks are better men or better citizens than the 
Irifli of the fame communion. Faffing from the 
extremity of the weft, to the extremity almoft of 
the eaft ; I have been many years (^ow entering into 

the 
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the twelfth) employed in fupporting the rights, 
privileges, laws and immunities, of a very remote 
people. I have not as yet been able to finiih my 
talk. I have ftrugglcd through much difcourage- 
ment and much oppofition; much obloquy; much 
calumny, for a people with whom I have no tie, 
but the common bond of mankind. In this I have 
not been left alone. We did not fly from our un- 
dertaking, becaufe the people are mahometans or 
pagans, and tliat a great majority of the chriftians 
amongft them are papifts. Some gentlemen in 
Ireland, I d;jre fay, have good reafons for what 
they may do, which do not occur to me. I do 
not prcf\ime to condemn them ; but thinking and 
afling as I have done, towards thefe remote na- 
tions, I fhould not know how to fliew my face, 
here or in Ireland, if I fliould fay that all the pa- 
gans, all the muflulmen, and even all the papifts 
(fince they muft form the higheft ftage in the cli- 
max of evil) are worthy of a liberal and honour- 
able condition, except thofe of one of the defcrip- 
tions, which forms the majority of the inhabitants 
of the country in which you and I were born. If 
fuch arc the catholicks of Ireland, — ill-natiircd and 
unjuft people, from our own data, may be inclined 
pot to think better of the proteftants of a foil, 
vrhich is fuppofed to infufe into its fefts a kind of 
. venom unknown in other places. 

You hated the old fyftem as early as I did.^ Your 
• " ' ' firft 
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firft juvenile lance was broken againft that giant.' 
I think you were even the firft who attacked the^ 
grim phantom. You have an exceeding good un- 
derftanding, very good humour, and the beft heart 
m the world. The diftates • of that temper and 
that heart, as well as the policy pointed out by 
that underftanding, led you to abhor the old code. 
You abhorred it, as I did, for its viciouis perfec- 
tion. For I muft do it juftice: it was a complete 
fyftem, full of coherence and confiftency ; well dL^ 
gefted and well compofed in all its parts. It was 
a machine of wife and elaborate contrivance; and 
as well fitted for the oppreflion, impoveriftiment, 
aqd degradation of a people, and the debafement, 
in them, of human nature itfelf, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man. It is a thing 
humiliating enough, that we are doubtful of the 
cfiedl of the medicines we compound. We are 
fure of our poifons. My opinion ever was (in 
which I heartily agree with thofe that admired 
the old code) that it was fo conftrucled, that if 
there was once a breach in any effential part of it ; 
tlie ruin of the whole, or nearly of the whole, was, 
at fome time or other, a certainty. For that rea- 
fon I honour, and ftiall for ever honour and love 
you, and thofe who firft caufed it to ftagger, crack, 
and gape. — Others may finifli; the beginners have 
the glory; and, take what part you pleafe at this 
hour, (I think you will take the beft) your firft 

fervices 
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ibrvices will never be forgotten by a grateful coun«. 
try. Adieu ! Prefent my beft regards to thofc I 
know, and as many as I know in our country, I 
honour. There never was fo much ability, nor, 
I believe, virtue, in it. They have a talk worthy 
of both. I doubt not they will perform it, for the 
fiability of the church and ftate, and for the union 
and the feparation of the people : for the union of 
the honeft and peaceable of all feds; for their fe* 
paration from all that is ill-intentioned and fedi- 
tious in any of them. 

Beaconsfield^ January 3, 1792. 
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